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ENGLAND’S FIRST EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


By Sipney J. DuLy 


Miller should have more than a 

passing interest in the work of 
Rothamsted, for two reasons. The first 
is that the same address, 59 Mark Lane, 
finds both the headquarters of The 
Northwestern Miller in Europe and the 
headquarters of the Lawes Chemical 
Manure Company. What that has to do 
with Rothamsted will emerge shortly. 
The second reason is a less frivolous one, 
namely, that the work of Rothamsted 
has had a profound influence on farm- 
ing all over the world, for it was at 
Rothamsted during last century that the 
commonplaces of modern scientific agri- 
culture were once for all established. 
Here the great problem of what the soil 
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requirements are to grow a good crop of 
wheat was first worked out. The use of 
artificial manures was introduced here. 
What constitutes the limits to the fer- 
tility of the soil is another problem which 
was continuously investigated, and one 
which is still being closely followed. 

The estate of Rothamsted, which has 
been in the possession of the Lawes fam- 
ily since 1623, lies in the village of Har- 
penden, in Hertfordshire, about twenty- 
five miles to the north of London. The 
story of the great adventure which Sir 
John Bennet Lawes tentatively began in 
1843 in the brick barn shown in the ac- 


companying photograph is one of disin- 
terestedness and devotion to an ideal, 
coupled with practical wisdom which it 
would be hard to match. The adventure 
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was wholly successful, as the companion 
photograph of the present 
Laboratories witnesses. This is, roughly, 
the tale of it: 

When Lawes came into the estate in 
1834 he was already deeply interested 


Research 


in pots, he discovered the value of super- 
phosphate of lime in increasing the yield 
of crops, and the method of converting 
rock phosphate into the fertilizer. 

It is characteristic of his energy and 
foresight that he pursued this discovery 
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in chemistry, and had even more than a 
traditional love of the fields he was mas- 
ter of. A few years after he had taken 
over the management of the estate, in the 
course of experiments on the effect of 
various chemicals on the growth of plants 






by patenting it and embarking upon the 


manufacture of the fertilizer on a large 
scale in the outskirts of London. This 
activity did not for a moment cloud his 
view of the task he had set before him, 
that of establishing the practice of agri- 


Broadbalk Field, Rothamsted, Where Wheat Has Been Grown Ever Since 1843 


culture upon a sound basis of scientific 
theory. Instead, it gave him the means 
to develop his plans in a masterly way. 

In 1843 he engaged the young chemist, 
Dr. Gilbert, who had studied under 
Liebig, and put him in charge of the 
chemical researches in the barn and the 
conduct of the experimental work in the 
field. Then, while Lawes’s business in 
London supplied his funds, he and Gil- 
bert laid their well-designed plans for 
continuous research on agricultural prob- 
lems. 

This work was destined to absorb their 
minds and energies right to the end of 
their long lives. This is specially true of 
Gilbert, to whom the detail of analysis 
of each scheme of research was intrusted. 
In these plans they embraced an inquiry 
into all the fundamental problems which 
interest farmers: the proverbial weather ; 
the source of the plant’s nourishment; 
the balance of food in the soil; the con- 
dition of the soil; the effect of manures 
and fertilizers on the yield of wheat, 
barley, oats, roots and hay; rotations; 
even feeding experiments upon animals 
and the relationship between animal and 
plant husbandry. 

The unique interest of these experi- 
ments is that the plans were so well laid 
eighty years ago that many of them are 
being continued along the same lines to- 
day. The photograph of Broadbalk 
field, reproduced herewith, shows land 
upon which wheat has been grown year 
after year on plots treated continuously 
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in the same manner since 1843. Plot 


three has remained unmanured since that 
date, and continues to produce yearly 
about twelve and a half bushels of 
dressed grain per acre. Evidently the 
soil on this plot has reached a state of 
equilibrium at which it is likely to re- 
main indefinitely. Each year about sev- 
enteen pounds of nitrogen, nine pounds 
of phosphoric acid and fourteen pounds 
of potash are removed per acre, in the 
twelve and a half bushel crop, and on the 
credit side just that amount is replaced 
yearly in the soil by the operation of 
natural agencies. 

On plot six, the yield of which is rep- 
resented in the photograph, the average 
for the last sixty years was twenty-three 
bushels; on plot seven, thirty-two bush- 
els, and on plot eight, thirty-six and six- 
tenths bushels. The manurial treatment 
they received is given on the legends in 
the photograph, The plot which received 
farmyard manure regularly has produced 
an average of thirty-five bushels per acre 
over a long period of years. Experi- 
ments of this kind were carried out also 
on barley, oats, root crops and hay, with 
results that are now generally well 
known, even when the source of that 
knowledge is unrecognized. 

The park grass plot is particularly in- 
teresting, in that it has been in grass 
for some centuries and at the beginning 
of the manurial experiments upon it in 
1856 the herbage on all the plots was 
apparently uniform. Each plot is ma- 
nured differently, the same manure being 
maintained year after year. A gradual 
change of herbage has taken place, each 
combination of fertilizers favoring the 
growth of particular grasses. The pho- 
tograph illustrates the periodical separa- 
tion of samples of the grasses into their 
respective groups in the storeroom at 
Rothamsted. 

The importance of records in agricul- 
tural research going back many decades 
is appreciated best when we remember 
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The Pot Culture House at Rothamsted 


that whereas an.experiment in chemistry 
is quickly performed, an experiment on 
plant growth must wait upon nature and 
the passage of the seasons. You may 
not hurry it even if you could. In con- 
sequence, one man’s lifetime may not 
suffice to carry through a research in- 
volving many experiments on the growth 
of plants to maturity. It is work which 
must be handed on from one generation 
to another, 

But, although the 
searches will never be “complete, 
have not been slow in coming. 
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1847 onward Lawes and Gilbert issued 
a long series of memoirs giving their 
results as they were discovered from year 
to year. In the ten volumes of memoirs 
so published they covered a range of 
subjects which enabled them to lay the 
foundation of a national agricultural 
practice. Their results had a very prac- 
tical value. They were of no less use 
to the farmer than they were of interest 
to scientists. Indeed, by 1855 the farm- 
ers of Hertfordshire and the surround- 
ing counties voluntarily subscribed to 
build a new laboratory as a recognition 
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of the value they placed upon the prov- 
ress of the work. 

After the building of the new labor;- 
tory, Sir John Lawes contemplated s¢t- 
ting aside a sufficiently large sum of 
money to insure permanency to his life- 
work. In 1872 he sold his superphos- 
phate business for three hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling and set aside one 
hundred thousand pounds for this ; 


. pose, executing trust deeds establishing 


the present Lawes Agricultural Trust. 
The reputation of Lawes and Gilhert 


continued to grow, secured on the basis 
of their solid, accurate and tireless work. 
Agriculturists all the world over took 


Rothamsted results as their guide. Sci- 
entific societies in all countries showered 
honors upon these men, and Queen Vic- 
toria knighted them. Sir John Lawes 
died in 1900, and Sir Henry Gilbert ip 
1901, with the confident assurance that 
the work they had so magnificently becun 
would not end with their lives, but would 
continue to afford the support of scien- 
tific research to agriculture, a support 
without which no industry can make 
progress, 

After the death of these two pion 
their trustees elected as 
Daniel Hall, the present secretary to th 
board of agriculture, who reorganized the 
work, maintaining the original plans, and 
under whose care the institute began to 
take its present form. During the tenure 
of office of the present director, Dr. R 


director Sir 


sell, new laboratories were erected 
(1916), part of the expense being met 
out of the original funds, part by 
lic subscription and the munificence of 
certain patrons of applied science, t 
gether with aid from the British 
ernment. 

The present scientific staff, numbering 
about thirty, is highly specialized, for 


advances in any direction upon thx 

sults of last century need a rare com 
mand of technic and training in ph) 
chemical and biological sciences. R 
amsted is unlike American agricultural 
stations in this respect. It confines its 
work to one aspect only of agriculture, 


(Continued on page 1065.) 





The Barn in Which Lawes and Gilbert Began Their Experiments at Rothamsted in 1843 
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” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
) ills, ~but hat mebby these folks that’s runnin’ along an’ 

; spendin’ an’ jes’ naturally trustin’ to the 
- Lord that nothin’ won't go to smash 


Bs low repirited but it seems to me 
\ << , LAT that j jes’ a little care, like maybe 

“tg MAN \\ ee aed Y puttin’ in a shingle nail where 
kind of makes a feller feel that 


P "ahifted the whole dang job onto Providence.” 


gallus button’s got busted off, 








AS TO PROHIBITION 
‘.e Northwestern Miller sometimes re- 
ceives inquiries from friends in Great 
Brilsin concerning prohibition in this 
country: whether or not it actually pro- 
hibit;; whether it is successful or other- 


wise; what are its results, and is it to be 
accepted as permanent, or merely taken 
as « temporary and transient triumph 
of prohibitionists, a shrewd minority 
which took advantage of the war to 
work its will on a majority which ap- 


parently was caught napping. 
inquiries have heretofore been 


Such 


given a personal and individual reply, 
but they are becoming too frequent and 
too numerous to justify such treatment, 
and for this reason it is well to discuss 
the subject in these columns, thus to 


answer future correspondents. 
Undoubtedly a great deal of interest 


exists in Great Britain concerning 
America’s action in relation to the liquor 
trafic. To many it seems incredible that 
this country could so depart from ac- 
cepted ideas of personal liberty as to 
for! the manufacture, sale’ and con- 
sumption of spirituous and malt liquors. 
Some look upon Americans with com- 
misscration, and cannot understand how 
they are able to endure life without such 
stimulants, especially those who, having 
travelled in this country, recall the habits 
of most of the people they met. 

To understand the present situation 
and the absolute complacency with which 
the vast majority of the American people 
have accepted prohibition, it is necessary 
for the British citizen to realize what the 
whisky and beer interests and their retail 
agencies, the saloons, had done, the ex- 
cesses to which they had gone, the rami- 
fications of their noxious influence, be- 
fore the country turned upon them, after 
vainly trying to enforce all methods of 
restraint, and simply put them out of 


business, lock, stock and barrel, and, with 


its customary thoroughness, made a clean 
and coiplete sweep of the whole traffic, 
which was, in fact, the only possible way 
of regulating it. 

Had the American brewers and liquor 


dealer. possessed the sense ten years ago 


to rea! the handwriting on the wall, they 
might casily have saved themselves from 
extinction by submitting to moderate 
restrain 


it, co-operating in sincerity and 
good faith with such reasonable regula- 
tions as were necessary to prevent indi- 
Vidual excesses, and by abandoning their 


pernicious political activities, which were 
entirely beyond the limits of their legiti- 
mate business and had become a menace 
to democratic government. 

Not so the liquor and brewing inter- 
ests; with every attempt to restrain them 
they grew more outrageously defiant and 
arrogant. “Whom the gods destroy they 
first make mad,” and the madness of this 
class took the form of evading and defy- 
ing the law. Apart from the individual 
effect of drinking, the demoralization, 
poverty and wretchedness which it 
brought about, which may be accepted as 
the inevitable result of the business, the 
saloon itself became headquarters for 
criminals of all classes, where crimes 
were planned and in which those who 
committed them sought and received en- 
couragement, sympathy and covert sup- 
port; the place in which the law was de- 
fied and authority circumvented. 

From this position in relation to crime 
and criminals came the necessity for the 
saloon and its backers, the brewers and 
liquor manufacturers, to mix in politics. 
Protection was needed, and political in- 
fluence, shrewdly and successfully exer- 
cised, brought subsequent shielding from 
just prosecution and punishment. Thus 
the saloon element entered into politics, 
always on the side of the worst candi- 
dates for office, always in favor of the so- 
called “wide-open” policy, that is the ad- 
ministration that would deal as leniently 
as possible with thieves, murderers, 
thugs, gamblers and all the underworld, 
and which would be as lax as possible in 
the enforcement of the laws. 

In vain reforms were instituted and re- 
straining regulations attempted. The sa- 
loon and those back of it “higher up” 
found ways to defeat every measure of 
restraint, and, working insidiously, in 
season and out, they brought reforms to 
nothing. This went on for years with in- 
creasing thoroughness, until the system 
which found the unit of its existence in 
the drink of whisky, passing over the 
bar, became all-powerful, an abuse that 
no moderate law could abate, a thing in- 
tolerable and outrageous. 

This, then, was the root of what ap- 
pears to those not thoroughly familiar 
with American conditions as a sudden re- 
volt. against liquor: the strange meta- 
morphosis of a people who drank gener- 
ously into a people who drink practically 
no alcohol. In truth, it was not a revolt 
against whisky, wine or beer, in them- 


selves; it was an overwhelming uprising 
of practically an entire population 
against the whole saloon system, and, like 
most revolutions, it had been growing 
under the surface for many years. The 
prohibition party had little to do with its 
ultimate success. 

There is an amusing cult having its 
base in New York City which affects to 
believe that prohibition was “put over” 
on the American people by a propaganda 
very adroitly planned and skillfully car- 
ried out, whereby members of Congress 
were coerced or blackmailed into voting 
for it, and that, given an opportunity to 
express themselves, the people of the 
country would not be in favor of it. 

Visiting Britons usually hear a lot of 
such talk while they: are in New York. 
If they travel no further west, they are 
apt to believe it. As a matter of fact, it 
is sheer nonsense. No such law could 
have been passed had not the people, as 
a whole, demanded it. What is more, 
there is no question whatever that, if 
prohibition was put to a popular vote in 
the United States at the present time, it 
would be overwhelmingly carried. 

The claim is false that there has been 
a great increase in the drug habit since 
prohibition went into effect. This is an- 
other fallacy popular in New York City 
among a certain class which bitterly re- 
sents the downfall of King Alcohol. 
Statistics thus far obtainable do not 
in the least support this contention. 

Briefly to answer the questions enumer- 
ated at the beginning of this article: does 
prohibition actually prohibit? It certain- 
ly does. There are those who accumu- 
lated a stock before the law went into 
effect, but they are numerically compara- 
tively few. Among this class, drinking 
has increased because within the limits 
of their own houses, where the liquor is 


stored, they may consume it themselves - 


and give it to their visiting friends. They 
are engaged in doing this, many of them 
not wisely but too well. 

In consequence, some of these will have 
delirium tremens, sooner or later, if 
their stock holds out, who otherwise un- 
der old conditions might have postponed 
this pleasing experience until their later 
years. The fate of this type of drunkard 
is quite immaterial, compared with the 
welfare of the mass of the people. 

Apart from this class, a few manage 
to get drunk on weird concoctions, se- 
cretly made in defiance of the law. In 
such case the punishment fits the crime, 
as the admixtures thus produced and 
consumed are of such a poisonous na- 
ture as frequently to prove absolutely 
fatal to their victims. It is notable that 
those who indulge in this form of in- 
toxication are almost invariably ignorant 
aliens. 

Is_ national prohibition successful? 
Again the answer is emphatically in the 
affirmative. The petty crimes that for- 
merly resulted from drinking to excess 
have decreased enormously; the cases of 
“drunk and disorderly” which used to 
congest the police courts every day are 
no longer heard; the workhouses are be- 
ing closed for lack of occupants, and 
the sight of a drunken person on the 
streets is so rare as to be practically un- 
seen. It is growing rarer as private 
stocks become exhausted and the law is 
being more thoroughly enforced. 

No longer does the saloon, cunningly 
placed -as conveniently as possible to 
the factory, take first toll of the pay 
check, exchanging drinks for a large per- 
centage of it. The washerwoman does 
not fear that her man arriving home 
drunk on Saturday night, having spent 
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most of his pay in the saloon, will pro- 
ceed to beat her and her children up. 
The head of the family comes home 
sober, with the result of his labor in his 
pocket, and in consequence of his earn- 
ing good wages, there is no longer need 
that his wife should slave in order to 
keep the home going. 

Prohibition is one reason for the ex- 
travagance in buying which has been-so 
marked in America since the war. The 
money formerly wasted for whisky and 
beer is now available for other things; 
for comforts, necessities and even ex- 
travagances. No doubt much of it is 
spent injudiciously and unwisely, but it 
is small wonder that people who former- 
ly had hardly sufficient to keep body 
and soul together, now finding them- 
selves with: more than enough for their 
daily needs, should; for a time, spend 
their surplus for things which are not 
necessary or in cost are disproportionate 
or extravagant. Having money to spend 
is a novelty; when it ceases to be so, 
habits of thrift will inevitably assert 
themselves, 

The dearth of household servants, so 
bitterly complained of by those who im- 
agine they are unable to serve themselves, 
is to some extent another result of pro- 
hibition, Since the head of the house is 
earning good wages, which are not dis- 
sipated in the saloon, and is thus able to 
support his family, his wife no longer 
does housecleaning or washing for oth- 
ers, and his daughters do not need to go 
into domestic service. Their emancipa- 
tion may be deplored by those who think 
they are dependent upon servants for 
the comforts of life, but it cannot be 
denied that it is good for the country as 
a whole. After all, why should one 
class imagine that another is destined 
and designed to wait upon it? 

It is observable that the labor agitator 
is most eniphatically opposed to prohibi- 
tion. The reason is very clear. Without 
whisky, men who strike cannot be in- 
duced to become riotous and defy the 
law; they remain cold to the incitements 
of radical leadership, and continue amen- 
able to constituted and recognized au- 
thority. This is the reason that, with all 
the strikes and labor troubles which have 
occurred in the United States since the 
war, there has been so little disorder and 
so few overt acts committed. Whisky 
was the best lieutenant the labor agi- 
tator had, and he mourns its disappear- 
ance, 

Prohibition has not caused the loss in 
revenue from rentals and invested capi- 
tal that was confidently predicted before 
it became effective. The places once oc- 
cupied by saloons have been let to a far 
better class of tenants, frequently at a 
higher rent. Brewery plants find profit- 
able occupation in the manufacture of 
various non-alcoholic beverages, or have 
been turned to other and better uses. 
The miserable groggeries and pot-houses 
that once disfigured certain sections of 
American towns and cities, and were in- 
fested by crooks, thugs and drunken 
loafers, are gone, and in their place are 
useful, or at least harmless, establish- 
ments which a woman may pass without 
danger of insult. 

Having altogether ceased to exist, the 
saloon and those responsible for it, the 
brewers and liquor dealers and manufac- 
turers, have naturally ceased to be a fac- 
tor in politics. They ‘no longer dictate 
or influence the result of elections. The 
noxious system by which they succeeded 
in controlling candidates has been de- 
stroyed, and American politics is at last 
rid of the burden of saloon interference. 
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- Finally, to answer the last question, Is 

prohibition permanent in the United 
States? Faced by the obvious and un- 
deniable advantages ‘to the mass, politi- 
cal, social, economic and financial, al- 
ready observable as its result, it would 
be an insult to the intelligence, common- 
sense and reasoning powers of the Ameri- 
can people to imagine them willing to 
return to the gross abuses which they 
formerly tolerated, or even to accept a 
basis of compromise. 

They have had enough of the saloon 
and all that it implied, and it is safe to 
say that the liquor traffic in this country 
has gone, never to return. The utmost 
that can be hoped for by the compara- 
tively few who bewail the present aridity 
of the United States is that some day— 
probably, if the present temper of the 
American people holds, many years hence 
—the manufacture and sale of light 
wines and beers may be permitted under 
rigid regulation. 

The Northwestern Miller, always in 
favor of temperance and moderation, did 
not, originally, believe in prohibition. It 
did not think it could be made effective 
in America, and was opposed to the prin- 
ciple as being in restraint of personal 
liberty. Being thus skeptical of results, 
its judgment on the effect of prohibition 
in this country may be taken as an im- 
partial one, or even as that of one pre- 
disposed adversely. 

There is no denying the logic of self- 
evident facts, however, and therefore, 
when asked concerning the subject, The 
Northwestern Miller must give its judg- 
ment that prohibition is effective, entire- 
ly successful, highly beneficial to the 
mass, economically enormously advanta- 
geous, and, so far as it is possible to 
judge from present public sentiment, 
practically permanent in the United 
States. 


THE LATE APOSTLE OF DURUM 

The death of James Wilson, who was 
Secretary of Agriculture for fifteen 
years, serving under three presidents, 
McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft, and 
finally retiring in 1913, is made the occa- 
sion for many very laudatory notices in 
the daily press, in which his long admin- 
istration is extolled for its scientific ac- 
complishments and he is highly praised 
for advances in agriculture due to his 
initiative. Particularly, he is given the 
greatest credit for the introduction of 
durum wheat in the Northwest. “This 
alone,” says a Minneapolis paper, “should 
endear him to the Northwest, where mil- 
lions of dollars are realized yearly from 
this one crop alone.” 

Mr. Wilson, or, as he was popularly 
called, “Tama Jim,” died at the age of 
eighty-five, and for seven years he had 
been out of office. Perhaps it may seem 
ungracious to inject a dissonant note 
in the chorus of praise for his work as 
Secretary of Agriculture which is being 
heard, especially as he died a very old 
man, and the period of his retirement 
from office is rather long, but it is im- 
possible to accept this verdict of indis- 
criminate commendation without a pro- 
test, seeing that the facts do not justify 
it, and it is not conducive to really meri- 
torious public service thus to hold up the 
public career of the late Mr. Wilson as 
a laudable example. 

Mr. Wilson was a political farmer. He 
began farming and his political career 
at the same time, in 1861. He served 
in the legislature of his state, he became 
a- member of Congress, and in 1897 he 
was made Secretary of Agriculture by 
President McKinley, remaining in this 
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office until 1918. The real scientific ad- 
vancement of the department during his 
administration was a joke, but it is true 
that pseudo-science flourished mightily 
under his protection and encouragement, 
and all sorts of experiments, some of 
them very costly to the practical farmer, 
were undertaken. The department was 
notorious for its stubborn advocacy of 
fads, theories and fancies. Fakers, 
cranks and opinionated theorists infested 


_it, and made war upon established and 


authoritative methods. Dr. Harvey 
Washington Wiley, chief chemist, grew to 
the limit of his autocratic power under 
Mr. Wilson’s favoring chieftainship, and 
at one time practically ruled the depart- 
ment, 

Mr. Wilson did not introduce durum 


‘wheat into the Northwest; “goose wheat” 


had long been known as a bastard variety 
of the grain in that section of the coun- 
try and had been appraised at its true 
value. Mr. Wilson did, however, dignify 
it by giving it a more imposing name, 
and he is responsible for encouraging its 
cultivation, thereby displacing standard 
bread wheats of accepted, world-wide 
value, and to this extent lowering and 
limiting their production. 

The Department of Agriculture under 
Mr. Wilson attempted to force the cul- 
tivation of durum wheat in Kansas, but 
was checkmated by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture of that state, the vigilant and 
astute F. D. Coburn, who refused to 
permit it to be introduced to the preju- 
dice of standard bread wheats. The 
wisdom of this firm stand is now appar- 
ent in the advancement since made in the 
quality of southwestern wheats as com- 
pared with the once peerless standards 
of the Northwest, which undoubtedly 
suffered deterioration through the perni- 
cious activity of the Department of 
Agriculture during Mr. Wilson’s admin- 
istration. 

It is true, as the Minneapolis news- 
paper states, that “millions of dollars are 
realized yearly from this one crop alone,” 
but this is accomplished only at the sac- 
rifice of many more millions of dollars 
which otherwise would have been gained 
had those now content to raise durum 
wheat cultivated the standard bread 
wheats of great strength and high qual- 
ity which made the flour of the North- 
west world-famous. 

Durum wheat is suitable for cultiva- 
tion in arid regions. It is of course 


better than no wheat at all. It is not, 
however, a bread wheat. Mr. Wilson 
stubbornly insisted that it was. He had 


loaves of it made up by a Washington 
baker and placed on his desk; he insisted 
on feeding this alleged bread to his 
visitors, declaring that the loaf was su- 
perior to that baked from flour made 
from the best of standard wheats. He 
put the full force and power of his de- 
partment back of his fad, and at one 
time told the millers of Minneapolis 
that if they would not willingly grind 
durum wheat they would be forced to 
do so. He publicly declared that millers 
refusing to buy and grind durum wheat 
were unjustly discriminating against the 
farmers who grew it. 

Years passed, but even the Department 
of Agriculture could not make durum 
into a bread wheat, although, thanks to 
its ceaseless’ and insistent propaganda, 
large quantities of it were grown and 
marketed. It required different treat- 
and handling from _ standard 
wheat, and produced a granular flour, or 
semolina. A few mills ground it, find- 
ing a limited market for the product in 


ment 


certain foreign countries, such as Fin- 
land. Fortunately, the manufacture of 
macaroni, for which durum wheat is 
especially adapted, began to develop in 
America, and this has since taken the 
output, so that a large industry has 
gradually come into existence, and mills 
exclusively grinding durum wheat sup- 
ply it. 

The war, with its interruption to im- 
ports of macaroni, gave a great impetus 
to domestic manufacturers of this com- 
modity, with the result that scarcely any 
is now imported. Consequently, there 
now exists a legitimate market for durum 
wheat, and to this extent it can be suc- 
cessfully milled. No credit attaches to 
Mr. Wilson for this fortunate outcome 
of an experiment in substituting durum 
for standard wheats, which otherwise 
would have been disastrous. 

Despite the efforts of his administra- 
tion, durum never became a bread wheat, 
because it was not so intended by nature. 
While the present crop of durum com- 
mands a market at a price, it would have 
been infinitely better for the Northwest, 
as a flour-producing section, had the 
Department of Agriculture used its great 
power to improve the established and 
recognized standards of spring wheat 
rather than to force the growth of 
durum, and many millions of dollars 
have been lost to the farmers and millers 
of this section through the stubborn, 
persistent and mistaken propaganda 
which was conducted in behalf of his pet 
cereal by Mr. Wilson. 

Personally, the late octogenarian may 
have been an admirable gentleman; he 
was certainly a successful political farm- 
er, a consistent officer-holder and a loyal 
supporter of his party, but as Secretary 
of Agriculture, even though he served 
under three complacent presidents, his 
actual record was not such as to entitle 
him to that almost unanimous indorse- 
ment which has so generously been given 
it by the indiscriminating and _ those 
ignorant of the actual facts. 


DODGING THE LAWYERS 
The Northwestern Miller frequently re- 
ceives requests for information regarding 
more or less definitely legal matters, par- 
ticularly in relation to the enforcement 
or fulfillment of contracts. In 
many instances where questions are re- 
ferred to it for arbitration, the problems 
involved are not matters of disputed 
facts, or of purely trade usages, but are 
clearly legal in nature, and concern the 
interpretation which the courts would 
probably give to contract clauses and to 

documents submitted in evidence. 


sales 


It is an excellent practice to avoid liti- 
gation whenever possible, but it is mani- 
festly unwise to attempt to dispense with 
professional advice in technical matters, 
regarding which the layman’s opinion is 
seldom altogether trustworthy. The “first 
aid” methods of the experienced ama- 
teur may be highly efficacious in the case 
of a minor injury, and may save doc- 
tor’s bills; but when illness involves a 
complex problem in diagnosis, the thing 
to do is obviously to send for a physi- 
cian. Failure to do this, and dependence 
on the opinion of a laymen, however 
much he may have seen of sickness, may 
result in disaster. 

When The Northwestern Miller is ap- 
pealed to regarding questions of fact, or 
of trade usage, it is glad to render any 
assistance in its power; but when the 
questions asked involve the legal inter- 
pretation of these facts, or of specific 
documents, its advice is uniformly to 
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consult a good lawyer. It carries oui 
this doctrine by itself referring all such 
queries to its own legal adviser, recog 
nizing that the opinion of any layman on 
such subjects, is not only unreliable, but 
often actually dangerous. 

The tendency of many people in a)! 
kinds of business to try to get along wit), 
the minimum of legal advice is curious|, 
short-sighted, and results largely from 
ignorance of the problems involved jy 
contracts and similar documents. Many , 
mill has sustained heavy losses becaus: 
it has neglected to consult a competen| 
lawyer before taking action on some mat 
ter under dispute, and has relied on the 
rule-of-thumb decisions of men who, 
however competent in trade matt 
have no special knowledge of law. |n 
most cases of purchase and sale, of 
course, no dispute results; but whene\er 
there is a disagreement, expert legal «i- 
vice is desirable, and often indispensal)|c. 

In all such matters it is better, and 
far cheaper in the end, to make prepara 
tion beforehand, and to know in advance 
the legal force of all such documents as 
may appear in any specific case. In law 
it is the mistakes which are most expen 
sive, and most mistakes in the matter of 
contracts can be avoided if legal advice 
is sought in time. 

As an illustration, in a case which re- 
cently came to the attention of ‘Ix 
Northwestern Miller, a certain jobber 
had accepted in writing a buyer's offer 
of so much per barrel for a “carload” of 
flour, with delivery at a specified time 
Before this time arrived, the Interstat: 
Commerce Commission had promulg:ted 
new rulings regarding minimum car |wac<l- 
ing, with the result that the seller shipped 
a larger number of barrels than the 
buyer claimed he had ordered. The re- 
sult was a costly lawsuit, which would 
unquestionably have been avoided if, at 
the time of the original correspondence, 
a competent lawyer had passed upon thi 
meaning of the single word “carload. 

The best way to keep out of court is, 
not to avoid lawyers, but to employ them 
as a prevention rather than a cure, Jis- 
putes occur which no amount of fore- 
sight can possibly avoid: cases in which 
one party or the other is acting dishon 
estly, or in which there is an absolute in- 
ability to agree as to the basic facts. l'art 
more often, however, the trouble arises 
because one party has failed to grasp 
the legal significance of what he has writ- 
ten, said or done, frequently because he 
has relied either on his own or some 
other layman’s opinion as to legal mat- 
ters. In such instances, a few dollars 
spent on legal advice in advance would 
have saved many times that amount re- 
quired for fighting the case through the 
courts, 

Every one knows that recent years have 
materially changed the function of the 
physician, and that the practice of pre- 
ventive medicine has effectually bclied 
the traditional belief that the doctor is 
not needed for him who is well, but for 


him who is sick. In the same way, the 


lawyer is most useful when he is able to 
keep his clients free from litigation; but 
this he cannot do if he is called in only 
after ignorance of the law has been 


The miller or 
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allowed to start trouble. 
flour-handler may learn much that 


value regarding trade methods from 
those who are conversant with them but 
when matters of law are involved, he 
should remember that, by analogy, « man 
may be an excellent automobile salesman 


and yet prove a lamentably poor motor 
mechanic. The law, like repairing 4 
broken engine, is an expert’s task. 
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Buyers are still out of the flour mar- 
ket, and business seems to be confined to 
the small turnover involved in replacing 
exhausted stocks. There has been a fair 
export inquiry from Holland and other 
points on the Continent, but millers as a 
rule feel that they must set a price con- 
siderably above importers’ ideas, in order 
to protect themselves against unseen con- 
tingencies. 

rhe opinion is widely held that stocks, 
particularly in the East, are being al- 
lowed to approach the vanishing point, 
and that an increasing measure of buying 
from this cause is certain to be felt in 
the market at any early date. 
ist week’s decline in flour prices did 
not inspire a noticeable increase of inter- 
est on the part of buyers, who are still 
decidedly bearish. The average extent of 
the drop was 15@70c bbl for first-patent 
grades. Quotations on Tuesday of this 
week indicate a slight recovery. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 





tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Aug. 2! $12.80 $12.35 $12.00 
Au 1 13.50 12.50 12.15 
A i4 13.80 12.70 12.15 
Aug 7 13.65 12.50 12.10 
Al t cansaass 13.55 12.80 12.60 
Ju L cenapees 14.30 13.40 13.35 
June 1 ..cccces 15.35 14.55 13.85 
May 15* .....-+- 16.20 15.05 13.85 
May 1 ..scvenea *15.45 14.30 13.05 
Ap L sacdeuet 14.30 13.30 12.35 
Mar A scuceast 13.70 12.80 12.25 
Feb. 1 ..cccesee 14.65 13.70 12.40 
Jan. B ccccccvee 15.35 14.36 12.45 
Dac, 2 .cvccsess 14.25 13.10 11.46 
Nov. 1 ...seeeee 12.70 11.70 10.75 

*Crop year high point. 


\n approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Aug, 28 
was $47 per ton, which compares with 


the high point of $59.80 reached in May, 
the recent low point of $45.45 reached 
\ug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
the-month quotations: 

AUg. 1 sscceued ee 4. ee $47.30 
Faly 1 cocncen BG.06 Jet. 2 vceseses 47:25 
Fuse 2 vscawees Lee SS ees 43.00 
May. 4. vs ssasen OLE POM Esker sce 42.05 
April 1 ....se. GE:40 -OOl, 2: osnseees 39.95 
March 1 ...e.. $7.06. WORE 2.20 0cere 44,25 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
yrted by three important groups of 
the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 





of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 

Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 

rey 72 47% 
\ JOT a 43 68 47 

A 24 accsccone 45 63 47% 
\ 7 savcquaes 40 44 44 
J oes 66686 44 54 27 
J iverage oe 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
M verage .... 45 59 85 
Ay iverage ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
I lary average 42 73 48 


average.. 61 84 65 


Saloniki Mill Wage Increase 
Differences between management and 
employees of the flour mill owned by the 
Société Industrielle et Commerciale de 
Salonique have been settled with the ac- 
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ceptance of an arbitration report of the 
director of revitaillment. By this report, 
accepted by both management and work- 
ers, the mill employees received a 25 per 
cent increase on low salaries and 20 per 
cent on higher salaries. 
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: FELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept, 1.) 
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Nasuvitte.—Little change noticed in 
flour situation. Sales continue light and 
chiefly for near-by needs, Prices con- 
tinue to show wide range, with no ma- 
terial change. 


PuitapeLpHiA.—F lour-buyers lack con- 
fidence, and operate cautiously. Mill 
limits, however, are generally steadily 
maintained. Millfeed is in light request 
at former rates. 


Boston.—Demand for flour continues 
slow, with no change in prices, buyers 
only meeting most pressing needs. Mill- 
feed dull, but market generally higher. 
Corn and oats products dull and easy. 


Sr. Lovuis.—Flour market dull and 
weak, Scarcely any new business being 
done, even though millers are shading 
prices somewhat to effect sales. Millfeed 
dull, with buyers and sellers apart on 
values. 

Cotumsus.—Inquiry for flour improv- 
ing, but business not by any means rush- 
ing. Mill quotations show wide range. 
Some sales of soft winter straight report- 
ed, basis $11, jute, New York. Feed in 
fair demand. 


New Yorx.—Flour very dull. Prices 
remain practically the same as last week. 
Mills indicate that they might make a 
slight concession on firm offers, but these 
are difficult to obtain. Buyers seem to 
have lost all interest. 


Kansas Crry.—No improvement is not- 
ed in the milling situation this week. Buy- 
ers remain out of the market except 
where complete exhaustion of stocks has 
compelled purchases, which in all cases 
are very limited. Some export inquiry is 
reported from Holland and the Continent. 
Millfeed unchanged. 


Cuicaco.—This market is still full of 
waiting buyers, who believe that lower 
values will prevail soon, yet flour quota- 
tions are fairly firm. From the South- 
west, however, there is a very wide range, 
some 95 per cent patents being quoted at 
$11, and some mills asking $12.30, jute. 
It is quite evident that eastern trade is 
taking on more flour than buyers in this 
market and vicinity. It can be said with 
assurance that there is far less flour 
booked here with all classes than at this 
season in many years, 





The American Association of Com- 
merce and Trade (American Chamber of 
Commerce) of Berlin, Germany, is to be 
re-established. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has been 
notified that a New York advisory board 
has been established for the purpose of 
reorganizing the Berlin association. W. 
R. Steinway, 107 East Fourteenth Street, 
is chairman of this board. The associa- 
tion will be reorganized to limit voting 
power to Americans, assuring American 
control. 
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Mitwavukeg, Wis., Aug. 30.—The de- 
mand for millfeed has been quiet since 
the advance in freights. Most of the 
large shippers are out of the market, 
having filled their contracts before the 
new rates went into effect. Mills have 
heen offering quite freely for later ship- 
ment, but very little business was re- 
ported. The feeling is general that the 
advance in freights will be absorbed by 
the mills at point of shipment. The trade 
generally looks for a good decline in 
prices. Jobbers have been offering freely 
for September-October shipment, but re- 
port trade very quiet. The market has 
been liberally discounted for later de- 
livery, but buyers were not in the mood 
to purchase. Feed that was in transit 
prior to the advance in rates moved fair- 
ly well. Stocks in the East are quite 
liberal, with the trade buying only what 
is needed for immediate use. 

Northwestern markets lower, with of- 
ferings moderate. Most mills and job- 
bers have completed their August con- 
tracts, and have been quoting freely for 
later shipment. Demand has dropped 
off sharply, and predictions are for con- 
siderably lower prices. The break in 
coarse grains, together with the slack 
demand from all sources, has had a 
bearish effect on the market. There was 
a light inquiry from the East, as stocks 
are ample. Heavy feeds are in best 
demand and command a premium about 
$9@10 ton over bran. Jobbers look for 
a draggy market until feed now in tran- 
sit is used up. 

There was no particular activity in the 
central states. Most large buyers made 
good purchases in August, and are giv- 
ing their time to disposing of what they 
have on hand. Near-by mills have been 
supplying the local trade. Stocks in all 
localities are ample, and there appears 
no urgent call for feed. Oat feed sharp- 
ly lower and offerings more liberal, but 
mixers are out of the market. Consid- 
erable barley shipped from the West is 
being used for feed, and is having its 
effect on millfeed prices. 

Southwestern markets lower, with of- 
ferings more free both from mills and 
jobbers. Business has dropped off sharp- 
ly with the East, but southern trade con- 
tinues fair. The car situation is con- 
siderably easier. The trade generally is 
looking for lower prices, and holding off 
as long as possible. September-October 
feed liberally discounted, but business 
continues light. Hominy feed lower, with 
mills well caught up on old contracts. 
Eastern demand has fallen off sharply. 
Stocks are liberal, and demand light. 
Considerable feed is arriving that was 
shipped early in August. Pasturage 
holds out fairly well, and there is no 
urgent demand from the trade. Offer- 
ings have been quite free from the West, 
but buyers do not appear interested, ex- 
cept at good discounts for later ship- 
ment. Transit stuff at eastern junction 
points has moved slowly. Jobbers look 
for a decided improvement during Sep- 
tember. Middlings are expected to work 
closer to bran price. 

There was very little demand in Wis- 
consin. Most buyers stocked up before 
the advance in freights. Pasturage con- 
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tinues good in all localities. Shippers 
are doing practically nothing, but are 
looking for heavy fall business. Gluten 
feed has declined 50c ton; oil meal and 


hominy feed rather slow. 
H. N. Wirson. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1919 1918 


Minneapolis ....278,630 289,755 391,485 378,740 


a We 4,005 2,660 14,480 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 8,095 8,025 10,405 16,635 
Milwaukee ..... 11,500 7,965 11,900 9,000 








ro eee 302,230 308,405 428,270 404,375 
Outside mills*..123,045 ...... 163,705 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.425,275 ...... G02,008 i.is0s 


St. Dowls ...... 27,600 29,200 43,700 38,600 


St. Louist ..... 49,660 54,400 57,000 
Buffalo ........ 90,250 98,340 138,650 159,100 
Rochester ..... 7,800 6,200 10,100 9,350 
Chicago ....... 21,500 19,000 15,750 24,250 


Kansas City.... 77,500 77,500 83,500 64,000 
Kansas Cityt...316,330 299,135 355,160 303,765 


i er 11,080 7,170 22,420 ...... 
WD 544.0408 21,550 21,700 46,900 24,215 
re 73,460 76,475 76,925 48,440 
Indianapolis 6,670 6,460 16,505 6,480 
Nashville** 84,015 79,900 185,310 71,465 
Portland, Oreg.. 17,580 21,455 32,915 34,315 
Eee 15,325 2,405 29,730 27,955 
be 490 28,650 7,725 31,865 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Aug. 30 Aug. 31 


Aug. 28 Aug.21 1919 1918 
Minneapolis ...... 51 53 71 72 
es SOU seccsveves 17 11 62 oe 
Duluth-Superior 23 22 28 46 
Outside mills* .... 37 35 49 57 
Average spring... 44 44 60 59 
Milwaukee ........ 48 33 66 70 
Pes DE A vs-cleeks s 55 58 87 77 
St. Lowlst ...ccees 64 51 70 74 
a ee 54 59 80 96 
MOCHORIEP ook ccc 42 33 55 48 
Chicago ...... 72 64 56 92 
Kansas City ...... 80 80 89 17 
Kansas Cityt ..... 69 65 83 87 
ED 4 ob ay bab b08 46 29 93 
eee 45 45 98 50 
CTP ETO 48 47 92 55 
Indianapolis ...... 29 28 72 28 
Nashville** ,...... 47 47 80 37 
Portland, Oregon... 36 44 77 84 
Seattle Tretrrie 29 16 56 59 
EORENE. cir cveutia 0.9 50 13 55 
OEE: Vek binenes 44 43 68 68 
Flour output for week ending Aug. 28 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 


per cent from week ending Aug. 21. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 





**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 
Two mortgage and savings banks, 


with a combined capital of several mil- 
lions of pesos, were recently organized 
in the Philippines, one for operations in 
the sugar districts of Occidental Negros 
and the other in Manila. Mortgage and 
savings banks are the only institutions 
authorized to make real estate loans and 
maintain savings departments. These 
new concerns will be the first of such 
institutions to be established in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 31. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 
FLOUR— 

ng first patent 

‘ & standard patent 

spring first clear 





Hard winter short patent 


Hard wintet GO 6 otibccercicdcqesssave 
Hard winter first ClOBF ..6..cccccccccccvccss 
Sof 


soft winter short patent 
Bolt winter? GREG o46<0crciesns cecactesce 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye Sour, WHE «i 7ailics o Otic Stis veesens 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 
Spring bran 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog 


Family patent 
Beattie  isivuc wuss ce ee Pee 

San Francisco ...... o coee Do vee 
*Includes near-by straights. 


(49's) 
(98's) 
tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Straight (49's) 
$10.50 @12.00 
12.50@12.75 


Cut-off (49's) 
$11.00 @12.00 
11,00@11.50 


Unless otherwise noted, flour 


per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
! 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$12.50@13.00  $12.20@12.90 $.....@..... $12.50@13.40 $14.00@15.00 $12.60@13.00 $13.00@13.50 $13.25@14.25 $12.30@12.65 $12.25@12.95 
12.00@12.40 11.85 @12.40 oOME w cee 11.00 @12.75 12.00 @13.25 12.10@12.50 12.25@13.00 12.25 @13.25 11.80@12.25 Sere. Pete 
10.00 @10.65 9.50@10.50 ere. leer 10.00 @10.60 9.75 @10.75 van 0 Rees 10.75 @11.25 er) eee 0000s Go wee + Aree 
12.25 @12.50 reer, tyr 12.00 @12.25 12.00@12.25 eer, Lte 12.60@13.00 12.50@13.00 12.00@13.25 11.60@12.50 11.75 @12.65 
11.10@11.80 eee Poet 11.10@11.50 11.00 @11.50 12.00@13.00 12.10@12.50 12.00@12.50 owes ww d's 11.25 @12.00 Tre Sarre 

9.80@10.25 6 cet oO scees 10.25@10.50 9.80@10.70 9.75 @10.75 oe, Pee ont a 6 sec eBivccss eves sy e 7 @ asses’ 
12.00@12.50 re -@. 12.00@13.00 Te Pre 11.50@11.75 et Se 11.75 @12.50 Te! ite 12.50@13.50 
10.90@11.40 oc@Pe. -@.. 11.00@11.50 11.00@11.65 *10.50@10.75 *11.25@11.50 11.25 @12.00 10.50 @11.00 10.90@11.40 

9.75 @10.25 -@.. -@. 9.40@10.20 : eh it<a% Te, Are a, Pere 10.00 @11.25 re rea 8.00@ 8.50 
10.10@10.70 9.70@ 9.80 @ -@.. 10.25 @11.25 Sink «OR ene .@. 10.50@10.75 TTT) FeTTe ee ee 

9.30@ 9.60 7.90@ 8.00 @ .@.. is SM asics .@. pags lian’. » ~ ecctelain te cate ate 
44.00 @ 44.50 42.00 @ 43.00 a Pe Tre) sere --@. 51.00 @52.00 52.00@52.50 . ++». @69.00 -»@49.50 o bbe tM veces 
44.50 @45.00 ee. Pere 43.00 @ 44.00 45.50 @47.50 -@. see. ores 5 a0ee Ms bake - ++» «@61.50 were: Sere rr for 
45.00@45.25 o PK wes « ey: fern ers @. 53.00@54.00 53.00 @53.50 + sie © @52.00 o sh ce Qe cuys 48.00@50.00 
54.00 @54.50 50.00@52.00 53.00@64.00 See Te eT ee 61.00 @62.00 60.00@ 61.00 51.00@64.00 - -@59.50 61.00 @65.00 
62.50 @63.00 62.00 @63.00 57.00@58.00 61.00 @63.00 bn. s CON Kon 6a gto DES bank 70.00 @71.00 64.00 @70.00 - «+ »@67.50 o 00+ 0 Qs tees 
71.00 @72.00 «se» @70.00 wer See A ef + Pe cor, Sela 80.00 @81.00 «+++» @T77.60 - «e+ + @T7T7.50 ¢ 000 CUP cuce 


Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 


$12.50@13.50 
11.90@12.50 


winter wheat flour and feed, + 


$13.75 @14.00 
13.00 @14.00 sees + @12.50 


$12.00@12.25 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION LOWERS 
GRAIN RATES ON GREAT LAKES 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission yesterday 
issued a supplement to its recent rate in- 
crease authorization equalizing lake-and- 
rail rates on grain at Duluth and the 
Twin Cities. Under the recent rate in- 
creases the carriers were authorized to 
advance the rates from Duluth 40 per 
cent, while the Twin City increase was 
only 33% per cent. The supplemental 
order to the carriers fixes the increase at 
40 per cent for both Duluth and the 
Twin Cities. 

In announcing the modification of the 
new rate structure, the Commission points 
out that the grain markets at Duluth and 
the Twin Cities are highly competitive, 
and for this reason an equalization in the 
new increases is deemed necessary. 

Steps to stimulate the movement of 
grain across the Great Lakes from the 
West, in order to relieve the car situa- 
tion, have been taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in ordering 
readjustment of grain freight rates from 

rts on Lake Erie to the Atlantic sea- 

ard. 

The modification, which was made on 
the application of the railroads and the 
grain-shippers, permits increases of only 
30 per cent in domestic rates and 25 per 
cent in export rates, instead of the flat 
40 per cent increase recently authorized 
by the Commission. New rates under 
the readjustment become effective on one 
day’s notice at any time not later than 
Sept. 1. They are to apply peak gene ship- 
ments from Buffalo, Erie and Fairport 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 

As a result of the Commission’s order, 
lake and rail rates from the West will 
be about 3 per cent 100 Ibs less than the 
all-rail rates. Railroad experts expect this 
to result in increased grain shipments 
from ports on Lake Superior and Lake 
Michigan, thus releasing large numbers 
of cars at those ports for return to the 
grainfields and eliminating the long haul 
of empty graincars from the seaboard. 

In explaining its action the Commis- 
sion said: 

“In the hope of stimulating a move- 
ment of bulk grain from Lake Superior 
and Lake Michigan ports to Lake Erie 
ports for movement by rail beyond to 
the Atlantic seaboard territory, both for 
export and domestic use, and thus reliev- 
ing congestion on the all-rail line between 
Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard, re- 
leasing cars at the western lake ports for 
return to the grainfields and reducing 
the long haul of empty cars from the 
seaboard to the West, the Commission 
suggested to the trunk line carriers from 
the Lake Erie ports to the seaboard the 
advisability of promptly readjusting the 
ex-lake rates on grain in bulk from Buf- 
falo, Erie and Fairport by applying to 
those rates lower percentages of increase 
than authorized recently by the Com- 
mission. 

“This suggestion was cheerfully accept- 
ed. by these carriers, and the Commis- 
sion has issued special permission author- 
izing the adjustment of these rates on 
one day’s notice. These rates will be 
made effective not later than Sept. 1, 
and will be published to expire at mid- 
night, Feb. 28, 1921. 

“It should be understood that these 
concessions are made by these carriers 
solely for the reasons which prompted 
the Commission to make the suggestion, 
and are not to be considered a prece- 
dent in or as prejudicing any further 
adjustment of those rates. Under this 
readjustment the lake-and-rail rates will 
be about 3 per cent per 100 Ibs lower 
than the all-rail rates based upon the 
present costs of lake transportation, ma- 
rine insurance, etc. 

“It is to be hoped that these readjust- 
ments will induce a large movement of 
grain over these routes. If that result 
is obtained it will effect a substantial 
contribution to the number of cars avail- 
able for moving grain in the grain-belt 
states.” 

Joun J. Marrrwan. 


Farm Bureau Approves Lake-Rail Rate 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which has strongly indorsed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s action on 


lake-rail rates, in a statement issued here 
today further announced that it was for- 
mulating plans for the greater utiliza- 
tion of the Erie Canal between Buffalo 
and New York to make an all-water haul 
from Chicago and Duluth to the Atlantic 
seaboard. When this plan becomes fully 
effected, still larger movements of grain 
by water, with corresponding reduction 
of the burden on the railroads, will be 
realized, the federation stated. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


Asks Cut on Grain Products 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The follow- 
ing telegram was this —* sent to 
Clyde B, Aitcheson, chairman Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. 
C., by the New York Millers’ Associa- 
tion: 

“We are informed that the rate ad- 
vance on grain ex-lake will be 25 per 
cent on export and 30 per cent on do- 
mestic for the purpose of attracting 
grain to the Great Lakes and conserving 
car supply. We heartily approve this ar- 
rangement, but naturally assume that it 
also applies to gee products, as such 
application would have exactly the same 
result, In the order, as reported by the 
press, no mention is made of grain prod- 
ucts. In order to attract wheat and corn 
to the water route and Buffalo for grind- 
ing in large group of mills in this sec- 
tion, as well as to prevent discrimination 
against these plants, the same treatment 
should be afforded to products as to the 
grain. We would thank you to advise us 
immediately, by wire, situation in respect 
to grain products rate if we have been 
overlooked in adjustment.” 

The new grain rate, it is believed, will 
insure an increase of future grain re- 
ceipts at Buffalo. The new basis of 
rates supersedes the rate schedule that 
only allowed 7c per 100 Ibs less rate from 
Buffalo than from Chicago, which will 
favor bringing grain by lake to Buffalo 
to the extent of 5c per 100 Ibs. The new 
order will increase the supply of cars for 
grain transportation, and give faster 
service. 

E. BaNnGasser. 


Advantage to Port of Milwaukee 

Mirwavkee, Wis., Aug. 28.—The read- 
justment of freight rates on grain from 
Lake Erie ports to the Atlantic seaboard, 
as announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is regarded as a dis- 
tinct advantage to the port of Milwau- 
kee, according to the leaders in the local 
trade. H. M. Stratton, of the Donahue- 
Stratton Co., and president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, said: 
“The decision will prove to be a great 
help to Milwaukee in the matter of grain 
shipments by lake. While the reduction 
in rates is not as much as we asked for, 
still it is sufficient to lend a great stimu- 
lus to the water shipment of grain and 
will result in corresponding lessening of 
the freight. congestion on the rail lines to 
the seaboard, especially as much of the 
grain to Buffalo will undoubtedly be 
taken through the barge canal to tide- 
water. One of the greatest effects of the 
new rates will be a substantial increase 
in the number of cars available for the 
movement of grain in the Middle West 
and Southwest, which is a consideration 
greatly to be desired.” 

H. N. Witson. 





Restraining Order Against Meredith 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 28.—A _ re- 
straining order enjoining Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, Secretary of Agriculture, Francis 
M. Wilson, United States district attor- 
ney at Kansas City, and M. Y. Griffin, 
assistant to Secretary Meredith in the 
Bureau of Markets at the Kansas City 
stockyards, from bringing action to re- 
voke licenses of live-stock commission 
merchants, which action was threatened 
when announcement was made that the 
commission rates were to be advanced, 
before Sept. 18, was granted in the fed- 
eral court this week. 

The petition which resulted in the fed- 
eral court’s action set forth that sections 
of the Lever act concerning profiteering, 
and upon which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture’s action was to be based, were un- 
constitutional. It was charged that the 


defendants were acting in excess of 
authority granted by law, and that the 
revocation of licenses would tie up the 
movement of live stock throughout the 
country. 


In view of the fact that the restraining 


order is only temporary, the court de- 
manded, during the existence of the or- 
der, that “the complainants deposit with 
the clerk of this court within five days 
after collection all money for the sale 
of live stock in excess of the rate speci- 
fied by E. T, Meredith.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 





Moves to Toledo 

Totevo, On1o, Aug. 28.—In order to 
be in a better position to take care of its 
rapidly growing business, the Sandusky 
Cooperage & Lumber Co. has moyed its 
main office from Galion to Toledo, taking 
a suite of offices in the Nasby Building. 
Toledo has been selected on account of 
its central and strategic location, its low 
freight rates and other advantages it 
possesses for making shipments to all 
parts of the country. At Toledo the 
company will specialize on flour, glass 
and sugar barrels. 

Of particular interest to millers will be 
the siftless flour barrel which the com- 

any is about to put on the market. This 
s made of thoroughly kiln-dried tongue 
and groove staves. The walls of the bar- 
rel are built like a hardwood floor of 
matched boards, and hence are siftless. 
It is estimated that this new barrel will 
cost very little more than the old-fash- 
ioned one. A similar barrel has been 
used in the past for dried milk and chemi- 
cals, but never before for flour. The 
company expects to be in a position to 
offer them in quantities by Oct. 1. 

The Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., with which are affiliated the Toledo 
Cooperage Co. and the Virginia Barrel 
Co., operates 47 cooperage shops so lo- 
cated as to supply barrels to any mills 
in the eastern and central parts of the 
country, thereby doing away with the 
operation of cooperage shops by the 
mills, Its business is the making and 
selling of barrels, and has shown consid- 
erable growth with flour mills in the past 


few years. 
W. H. Wicarn. 





Conditions in Cuban Ports 

F, H. Price, export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, who is at pres- 
ent in Cuba, reports conditions in Cuban 
ports (particularly Havana) as being 
very unsatisfactory. Ships are delayed 
in unloading for weeks because of labor 
conditions, transportation facilities have 
broken down, all available warehouses are 
filled to capacity, and in some instances 
flour is being stored in leaky lighters, 
resulting in serious damage. “It is prob- 
able,” states A. P. Husband, secretary 
of the Federation, “that some millers 
will experience difficulty in making ad- 
justments with their Cuban customers as 
a result of these conditions. The situa- 
tion as reported suggests the advisability 
of millers investigating conditions in 
Cuba before making further shipments 
to those ports.” 


New Weber Flour Mill 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration has closed a contract with the 
Allis-Chalmers Co. for complete equip- 
ment for a 1,000-bbl mill which it will 
build at Ellsworth, Kansas. Nearly all 
the material for the new plant is now 
under contract, and work will begin as 
soon as a supply of cement can be as- 
sured. The Ellsworth mill will be op- 
erated as plant B of the mill at Salina, 


R. E. Srerxire. 








Deny Farmer-Labor Affiliation 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 28.—Representa- 
tives of the .American Federation of 
Farm Bureaus from 11 western states, 
meeting in Salt Lake City this week, 
passed resolutions in which they an- 
nounced that their organization had no 
connection with the Farmer-Labor party, 
recently organized in Chicago. Leaders 
of these farm bureaus have declined 
nominations offered them on the Farmer- 
Labor party state tickets. The most no- 
ticeable instance of this attitude was 
when Donald D. McKay, of Huntsville, 
oo of the Utah state farm bureau, 
eclined to become the party’s nominee 


for governor. W. E. Zurrann. 
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INCREASE IN WATER RATES 


Shipping Board Authorizes Tariff Advanc.. 
in Great Lakes and Coastwise Trade 
on Railway Basis 


Wasuinoton, D. C. Aug. 28.—The 
Shipping Board has author water car- 
riers on the Great Lakes and from por‘, 
of the Atlantic seaboard in the coastwi., 
trade to advance rates substantially «» 
the basis recently authorized by the [),- 
terstate Commerce Commission for t)). 
railroads of the country. The board a). 
proved increases of 40 per cent in frei; 
rates on the lakes, and 20 per cent in p 
senger fares. The board issued the f,)|- 
lowing statement on the new water rate.: 

“After careful consideration of {}\¢ 
Pp yoy and supporting statemen(|s, 
and all the facts and evidence of reco 
in the instant case, the board concludes 
and decides that, to the extent her 
after indicated, the advances proposed io 
be made have been shown to be just, r.a- 
sonable and necessary. The rates, fares 
and charges of the water carriers ope: \t- 
ing in the sections involved may be ip- 
creased as follows, in percentages: 


Freight ser 
Between Norfolk, Va., and ports 
on the Atlantic Coast north 


CROPOSE . cccrccccccsvcscesoccs 40 
Between Norfolk and New Or- 
BOOMR Em, svcccccvcsosvevisse 25 
Between New Orleans and th 
Mexican border ..........++2 >. 36 
Between ports on the Great 
ERMOD scccscccccccseoressesece 40 
Between New York and the 
Canal SOME 2... ccccsee og tscee 10 
Between New York and the Vir- 
Sin Islands .....ccccssccccsce 
Between New York and Porto 
RRIGD ~ cn ccccncccsccescccecsse 20 


“The increases authorized on freight 
traffic may be made applicable to wei::h- 
ing, lighterage, storage, floating, trins 
fer, diversion, reconsignment, switc! 
and transit services; and the passenver 
fare increases authorized may be applied 
also to excess baggage. 

“On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the 
through rates between ports located in 
different coastal sections, which are mide 
on a combination basis, should be in- 
creased by applying to each factor of 
the through rates its respective percent- 
age. 

“Local or joint through rates between 
ports in one coastal section and ports in 
any other coastal sections should be in- 
creased 3314 per cent. 

“For rate-making purposes, Norfolk, 
Va., will be considered in the Norfolk- 
North Atlantic section to and from ports 
in said section and in the Norfolk-New 
Orleans section to and from ports within 
the latter section; New Orleans, La., will 
be considered in the Norfolk-New Or- 
leans section to and from ports within 
said section, and within the New Orleans- 
Mexican border section to and from ports 
within the latter section. 

“With regard to increases in terminal 
charges, Norfolk will be considered in the 
Norfolk-North Atlantic section, and ‘ew 
Orleans will be considered in the New Or- 
leans-Mexican border section. 

“The increases in. rates, fares, «nd 
charges herein authorized may be made 
effective not later than Jan. 1, 1921, on 
one day’s notice to the public and the 
board.” 

Joun J. Marrinay. 





Montana Grain May Go Westward 


Great Fats, Mont., Aug. 28.—Grain- 
shippers in Montana had some anxious 
days just before Aug. 26, when the new 
freight-rate schedule became effective. 
Every available graincar was secured and 
loaded in order to get the shipment siart- 
ed to market before the higher rate hit. 

There is much interest here as to the 
probable effect of the new rates on grain 
shipments from Montana. It is claimed 
that wheat can be delivered at tidew. ter, 
Portland, Oregon, cheaper than at \lin- 
neapolis, and that the rate by water 
through the Panama Canal is che per 
than can be secured via Minneapo!'s to 
New York, 

West coast interests are urging the 
westward route. The eastern boun:(ary 
of the northwestern rate zone is in cast- 
ern Montana, so that the Minneapolis 
rate on wheat has been increased «)out 
331, per cent. The day the rate became 
effective there was a 9c drop in local 
wheat quotations. Joun A, Curry. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN GRAINCAR SUPPLY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Interstate Commerce Commission Report Indicates Betterment in Conditions 
But States That 100 Per Cent Transportation Must Not Be Expected 
for a Long Time — No Further Serious Difficulties Expected 


Wasnineton, D. C,, me 9 28.—Con- 
tinied improvement of the _ graincar 
situation is reported by the Interstate 


Comimerce Commission in a review of 
conditions issued here. this week. While 
the Commission states that it will be im- 


possible to furnish 100 per cent trans- 
portation service “upon demand for a 
lony time to come,” it expects a progres- 
sive /wprovement in car supply until the 


adveut of winter weather. The Commis- 


sion anticipates no serious difficulty, it 
states, in reasonably meeting emergency 
car -upply requirements throughout the 


Under date of Aug. 24 the 


Fore isslen made public the following 


Con 

survey of the graincar situation in the 

Northwest: ; : 
“The Commission appreciates the im- 

portance of providing an adequate sup- 


ply of suitable cars in which to move the 
grain crop, the stock and the fuel. You 
should also understand that the demand 
for cars of all kinds and in all parts of 


the country at this time is greatly in 
excess of the supply, making it necessary 
for ll available equipment to be distrib- 


mong the various shippers accord- 
ing their respective needs, so far as 
this is practicable. . In this distribution 
and relocation of equipment, considera- 
tion is given to the movement of grain, 
live stock, perishable freight, food prod- 
ucts and fuel. 

“The boxears of the country are badly 
scattered, and in the various orders 
which have been issued requiring the 
movement of such cars to the West, it is 
provided that such cars belonging to the 
roads to which they are being sent or 
which belong to roads in the same gen- 
eral territory and which are therefore 
best fitted for the particular traffic in 
mind, shall be given preference in filling 


utes 


such orders. An idea of the extent to 
which these boxears are scattered may be 
secured from the following figures show- 
ing the percentage of home boxcars on 


roads, by districts, for Class 1 
Aug. 1, 1920: eastern, 12.9; Alle- 


home 


roads, 


gheny, 18.9; Pocahontas, 7.8; southern, 
14; northwestern, 19.7; central western, 
14.2; southeastern, 15.4; total, 16.4. 
“With the single exception of the Alle- 
gheny region, the northwestern district 


has a greater percentage of its own cars 
than any other, and more than the av- 
erage for the country as a whole. It is 
impracticable to return immediately all 
cars to home roads; this would result in 
a great sacrifice of equipment otherwise 
available for commercial uses generally, 
and would also waste a vast amount of 
power needed for the handling of loaded 
ca The car service rules now in force 
provide for a gradual relocation of cars 
to ir home lines, one result of which 
will be to make possible a programme 
of repairs and betterments. 

soxcars are now being moved toward 
the West practically as fast as the rail- 
ro and gateways are able to handle 
them, and are being rapidly distributed 
throughout the grain-producing district 
so as to bring the greatest practical 
amount of relief to the grain-shipping 
interests, as early and rapidly as pos- 
sible. To give you an idea of the extent 
to which this relocation of cars from 
eastern lines to the lines of the North- 
west, in which you are particularly in- 
d, is accomplishing its purpose, I 
would state that on July 1 these railroads 
had but 79.9 per cent of their boxcar 
ownership; they had on Aug. 1, as a 
whole, 87.2 per cent. As these railroads 
own 184,167 boxecars, the increase was 
from 147,149 on July 1 to 160,593 on 


teres 


Aug. |, or 18,444 cars. This net increase 
Was made even in the face of increased 
loading by these lines, and indicates a 
continuous flow of empties to them over 
and above their off-line loading. 


A comparison of the grain loaded 
vune © to July 24 shows a gain of 5,288 
S over last year. Of the 48,650 cars 
whic “ are now moving on relocation or- 
ers to these specific railroads, 30,964 
had actually reached destination lines 
when our last reports were received. 

; lt is suggested that shippers keep in 
Close touch with their rellnenh agents and 


Cars 


transportation officials concerning the 
matter of distribution of cars, and co- 
operate heartily with the railroads in 
making suitable for grain as many of 
these cars as possible, 

“Shippers should be impressed with the 
fact that they can do a great deal toward 
relieving this car shortage, which can 
be illustrated by the following: 

“If a town had 20 carloads of hay to 
move to another town, 100 miles away, 
and the cars that were to move it had to 
be unloaded and sent back each time be- 
cause no new cars could be bought in 
time to do any good—suppose that 20 
different men were shipping this hay and 
there were just 10 cars to do the trick. 
Assume that each man loading these 10 
cars took four days to load instead of 
one day, and the rest of the neighbors 
saw these 10 taking four times as long 
as they should. They would all appre- 
ciate that the quicker those 10 loaded 
those cars, the sooner would they them- 
selves be able to load theirs. This is one 
of the parts the shipper has to play in 
this game. The same principle holds true 
about loading each car to the limit. No 
man drives to town with half the load he 
should have, because he knows it is a 
waste of transportation, and no one will- 
fully wastes transportation when it hurts 
his own selfish interests, not if he knows 
it. In this matter of railroad transpor- 
tation waste, however, the shipper usu- 
ally doesn’t know the part he has to play. 

“The average distance each car in the 
United States travelled each day during 
June last year was 21.5 miles—the av- 
erage for June this year was 25.2 miles. 
This increase was the same as adding to 
the country 407,620 cars for loading, and 
decreased the car shortage just to that 
extent. 

“The railroads comprising the north- 
western district own 15,461 stockcars. 
They had on line as of May 1, 1920, 
95.4 per cent of their ownership, or 14,- 
750 cars; on Aug. 1 they had 110.1 per 
cent, or 17,023 cars, a gain of 2,273 cars 
for the period. Stockcars are being relo- 
cated under the same plan as that ob- 
taining for boxcars, and the increased 
supply of stockcars indicated above is 
intended to meet the requirements of the 
regular fall movement of range cattle. 

“At this point it may not be out of 
place to mention the fact that the accu- 
mulation figures reported by the rail- 
roads, and which totaled 288,000 loaded 
cars on April 16, following the outbreak 
of the so-called outlaw strikes, had been 
reduced by Aug. 13 to 79,213, or about 
2,600 loads less than were reported on 
March 1, when the railroads were turned 
back for private operation. These fig- 
ures have an essentially definite baro- 
metric value, and indicate not only a gen- 
eral clearing of the situation but a pro- 
gressive efficiency on the part of the rail- 
roads as a whole, which is encouraging. 
While it need not be expected that any- 
thing like 100 per cent transportation 
service can be furnished upon demand 
for a long time to come, we are warrant- 
ed in expecting a progressively greater 
out-turn from the transportation machine 
until the advent of winter weather, and 
in anticipating no very serious difficulty 
in reasonably meeting emergency re- 
quirements throughout the country.” 


Joun J. Marrinan, 


Cars Missing in Southwest 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 28.—The per- 
centage on Aug. 1 this year, compared to 
the same date a year ago, of boxcars on 
the southwestern railroad lines, in com- 
parison to cars actually owned by the 
roads, was as follows: 


-~Percentage— 

1920 1919 

Ba BS ccc tcecccsecconcter 94.7 132 
WoertmmteG occ ce ccceccscions 91 111.7 
Meck ISIADE 20 ccccissccascves 94.9 97.3 
Missouri Pacific ............. 109.5 122.5 
Union Pacific ........-+eeeees 68.1 100.1 
Frisco .......< Pesvorvecseccecs 99.2 142.8 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.... 95.5 133.9 


R. E. Srerurmae. 





The 75-bbl mill at Waconia, Minn., 
owned by Maiser Brothers and operated 
under the name of the Waconia Flour 


Mills Co., burned Aug. 24. The company 
ag the loss at $25,000, partly covered 
y insurance, 





Study Co-operative Marketing 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Officials 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion from eight of the eastern and mid- 
western states are on the Pacific Coast 
studying the California scheme of co- 
operative marketing, with a view to its 
application in the projected co-operative 
marketing organization which the bureau 
expects to establish in the grain industry. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS 


Increase Noted in July, but There Was a 
Decline of $44,000,000 in the First Seven 
Months of the Year 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Bread- 
stuff exports during July exceeded by 
nearly $68,000,000 the total for the same 
month a year ago, while for the seven 
months ended July, they fell off $44,- 
000,000, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1919, according to a state- 
ment by the Department of Commerce. 

Breadstuffs shipped out of the country 
during July amounted in value to $122,- 
648,551, compared with $54,826,529 in 
July, 1919, while, for the seven months 
ended with July, the total was °$518,974,- 
119, against $562,982,848 for the same 
period a year ago. 

Wheat exports for July amounted to 
23,837,341 bus, valued at $79,574,084. 
Flour shipments aggregated 2,403,822 
bbls, worth $26,590,304, 

Total exports increased slightly, and 
imports fell off slightly, during July. 
Exports during the month were valued 
at $655,000,000, against $631,000,000 in 
June of this year and $569,000,000 in 
July of last year. Exports for the seven 
months ending with July amounted to 
$4,902,000,000, an increase of 6 per cent 
over the exports of $4,626,000,000 in the 
first seven months of last year. 

Imports in July were valued at $537,- 
000,000, compared with $553,000,000 in 
June, 1920, and $344,000,000 in July of 
1919. For the seven months ended with 
July, imports were $3,482,000,000, an in- 
crease of 78 per cent over those of $1,- 
954,000,000 in the first seven months of 
1919. 

The excess of exports over imports 
amounted to $117,000,000 in July and $1,- 


* 420,000,000 in the seven months ended 


with July of this year, as compared with 
$225,000,000 for July and $2,672,000,000 
for the seven months ending with July 
of last year. 
' Joun J. Marrinan. 





Change in Chicago Management 

Cuicaco, It1.,.Aug. 28.—E. E. Hender- 
son, who has been manager of the Chica- 
go office for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has resigned and ac- 
cepted a position as manager of the Acme- 
Jones Co., Louisville, Ky., which is op- 
erated by the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Mr. Henderson has been 
succeeded in Chicago, effective Sept. 1, 
by Merrill Hutchinson, who has been in 
charge of the advertising department of 
the Pillsbury company for some time. 
He will continue to look after the adver- 
tising, and will spend a part of his time 
at the headquarters in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Henderson has been with the Pillsbury 
company for about 10 years, a greater 
part of the time at the Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati offices. ‘ 

C. H. CHatien. 


‘ 





Paris to London by Airplane 

Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 18—W., J. Coad, 
president of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co., accompanied by his wife and 
sister, travelled from Paris to London 
by aéroplane last week, and he gives a 
very vivid description of the experience. 
The plane had a covered-in compartment 
to seat eight passengers, and from its 
windows a most wonderful view was ob- 
tained of the countries over which they 
flew. He was struck by the difference be- 
tween France and England. France he 
described as like a crazy quilt, with its 
patches of green, gold and brown, and 
England was conspicuous for its green 
pasturage and hedges. Mr. Coad is now 
making a motor tour through the south- 
west of England. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


1053 
GOERZ COMPANY EXPANDS 


Rudolph A, Goerz, President of the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, Heads 
New $800,000 Company 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made of 
the organization of a company shortly to 
be incorporated with a capital stock of 
$800,000 for the purpose of building a 
new 2,000-bbl flour mill at McPherson, 
Kansas. Rudolph A. Goerz, president of 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, is 
at the head of the new company, and 
associated with him are various persons 
interested in the Newton enterprise, and 
local people at McPherson. The new 
company is entirely separate from the 
Goerz company, but will be run in close 
association, with a probability of ultimate 
assimilation. 

The new mill, construction work upon 
which will begin at once, will be housed in 
a seven-story concrete building, 48x116 
feet, with a two-story ‘warehouse of the 
same width and length adjoining. A 
headhouse and 10 concrete tanks will 
supply 500,000 bus of fireproof storage. 

Contracts for the building already have 
been placed with a Kansas City concern, 
and the Nordyke & Marnion Co. has or- 
ders for all milling equipment. The en- 
tire plant will be electrically driven. The 
location is between the Rock Island and 
Santa Fe tracks, with switching connec- 
tion with the Missouri Pacific and Union 
Pacific lines, 

It was with the building of this new 
mill in contemplation that the Goerz 
company recently added to its organiza- 
tion F. O. Jones, formerly sales-manager 
for the Wichita Flour Mills Co., who will 
have general charge of sales of both the 
Newton and McPherson companies. 


R. E. Srerure. 





Rates From Kansas City to East 

The following table shows the domes- 
tic and export freight rates (indicated 
by D and E, respectively) that became 
effective Aug. 26 from Kansas City to 
the Atlantic seaboard and also to im- 
portant points in the central freight as- 
sociation territory: 





Grain 
To— Grain products 
Beer WOE 6.5 k8 Hic iaedsucdee D 54.5 55.5 
SF ROG odes ccctnéuki uses E 53 *55.6 
MO S4Agé ebm ee uk bd eon eben D 56.5 57.5 
ED “hn 65.04 4dcectéecosases E 53 *55.5 
i ee ees D 52.5 53.5 
PMMMMOINID. svavsctecdecsees E 62 63.5 
Norfolk and Baltimore....... 51.5 52.5 
ee, ET oe eee eee 43 
Cincinnati .. 32.5 
Cleveland 38.5 
Columbus ° 37 
EMURRORS noe vcaccaveteersesrvive 33 36.5 
PIOUS: 6 6d 600s dvecbicese 29.5 32.5 
et | ere eee 42 43 
DOS 0 6.00 s'w0.06-0 5 6660050 wes 33 36.5 


*Flour rate is one cent less, 


The above rates are figured on the 
combination to St. Louis. In certain in- 
stances there is a half to one cent dif- 
ference through Peoria, Ill., and Chicago 
gateways. 





Refrigerator Cars for Grain-Loading 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Aug. 28.—The Union 
Refrigerator Transit Co., Milwaukee, has 
just sold 10 60,000-lb capacity refrigera- 
tor cars to the Rea-Patterson Milling 
Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, for grain-load- 
ing. It is understood that this new use 
of refrigerator cars is brought about by 
the inability of some of the railroads to 
furnish shippers with grain and water- 
tight cars in sufficient numbers to take 
care of their business. Inquiry at the 
general office of the car company: showed 
that a number of milling and grain con- 
cerns were negotiating for car equipment 
to be used in the transportation of grain. 
One inquiry, from California, was for 


30 cars. 
H. N. Wrrson. 





Missouri Rail Rate Increase 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 28.—The Mis- 
souri public service commission this week 
granted the railroads operating in the 
state an increase in intrastate rates equal 
to that allowed on interstate business by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
connection with this increase, which is for 
a period of six months, beginning Sept. 
1, the order calls upon the railroads for 
a full statement of their activity during 
that period, as well as valuations of 

property used in intrastate business. 

R. E. Srerure. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





General Situation—Northwest Shows Little Change—Weather Favorable for 
Harvesting Although Shock Threshing Is Delayed by Rain 
—Canadian Harvest Reports Favorable 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s 
weekly survey of crop conditions follows: 

“The general crop situation in the 
Northwest has changed but little during 
the past week. The weather has been fa- 
vorable for harvesting, although shock- 
threshing was delayed a few days be- 
cause of rains. 

“The movement of grain to country 
elevators is showing an increase in vol- 
ume. The tendency of farmers, haw- 
ever, is to hold or store their grain, after 
they have sold enough to pay harvesting 
and other immediate expenses. 

“In the south there have been light 
frosts. In the north, the frosts were 
heavy and some, damage has probably 
been done to corn and late flax. 

“Nearly all reports of wheat threshed 
in South Dakota and southern Minne- 
sota indicate a light-weight crop, averag- 
ing from 45 to 52 lbs to the bu. In dis- 
tricts of North Dakota, Montana, and 
northern Minnesota, the quality and 
weight of wheat is very much better. A 
considerable percentage of the northern 
wheat will grade Nos. 1 and 2. In the 
eastern part of North Dakota, returns 
show the wheat running as low as 4 bus 

er acre, and as high as 30 bus. In the 

ed River valley the wheat is of fine 
quality. 

“The recent rains have been very bene- 
ficial in the corn districts of South Da- 
kota and southern Minnesota, and the 
crop throughout that territory is very 
promising, barring damage by frosts. 

“The threshing returns of oats are not 
running as heavy as expected, but the 
quality and weight are good. In many 
places oats are the best in several years. 

“Flax is now being cut throughout the 
Northwest. Samples received from the 
eastern third of North Dakota show the 
effects of dry, hot weather. Seed is 
small and light. Many fields in this ter- 
ritory that promised 15 bus per acre a 
month ago will probably not exceed 8@ 
10. In the heaviest flax districts of 
North Dakota about 70 per cent of the 
crop is safe from frosts, but the balance 
will not be for two or three weeks. Re- 
cent rains have helped late flax. In 
northern North Dakota, grasshoppers are 
doing some damage to the late flax. From 
the reports of our correspondents in 
South Dakota, we believe the flax crop 
there is much more even, and with the 
exception of the very wet districts, the 
indications are 10@12 bus per acre. 

“Labor conditions are favorable 
throughout the Northwest. There are 
very few-complaints of the shortage of 
help, but the wages demanded are very 
high.” 

Unsettled Weather in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Unsettled weather has con- 
tinued for the last several days, hinder- 
ing fall plowing, and in certain sections, 
particularly in Nebraska, it is cooler than 
is desired for the corn crop. While rains 
just now retard fall work, the soil is be- 
ing put in ideal condition for wheat- 
planting. 

R. E. Srerrine. 


Rains Delay Canadian Harvest 

Wixnrezc, Man., Aug. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—Heavy rains during the past 
two days have caused delay in harvesting 
operations throughout the West. There 
is a strong export demand for wheat in 
the local market, and the crop year ends 
today with firm prices. The first cars of 
new wheat reached Fort William yester- 
day. Up to the present, local millers have 
been buying heavily, and little wheat has 
passed Winnipeg. 
M. Liston. 


Canadian Harvest Reports Favorable 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 28.—Weather and 
harvesting reports from the West are 
favorable, and it seems now to be fairly 
certain that the crop of spring wheat in 
that part of Canada will reach 250,000,- 
000 bus. Other grains promise equally 


well. The quality of the wheat is espe- 
cially good, and early samples are dry 
and hard. Labor is fairly plentiful. 

In Ontario and Quebec the general 


results of harvest are proving to be ex- 
cellent, but a few parts are behind. Wet 
weather during harvest is showing its 
effects in some of the deliveries of wheat, 
which are damp and tough. In several 
cases sprouting is apparent. The wheat 
harvest is complete, but much threshin 
remains to be done. Yields are as hi 
as 50 bus to the acre in places. Possibly 
the total output of winter wheat will 
be 25,000,000 bus. 
The maritime provinces have not had 
as good a year as Ontario, but fair re- 
orts are coming from those parts. 
Relatively, they do not grow much grain. 
A. H. Battey. 


Rains Improve Wisconsin Corn 

Mitwavkeg, W1s., Aug. 28.—The Wis- 
consin ~— report for the week says that 
showers throughout the state have im- 
proved the corn, but more rain is needed. 
Considerable corn in several west-central 
counties is being cut for fodder. Thresh- 
ing of small grains is completed in sev- 
eral localities. The yields are reported 
as generally good. Threshing has been 
delayed by rains in some southern coun- 
ties. No frost damage has been reported 


yet. 
H. N. Witson. 


Fall Plowing in Indiana 

Inp1anapous, Inp., Aug. 28.—Plowing 
for fall sowing of wheat is general in 
Indiana. Rains recently have softened 
the ground sufficiently to facilitate the 
work. Reports -are as yet too scattering 
to indicate just how extensive the acre- 
age will be. A preliminary estimate 
from Pike County, in the southern part 
of the state, indicates that the area will 
be larger than last year. 

Corn continues in good condition, tak- 
ing the state as a whole, and, should a 
heavy frost not come too soon, the yield 
is expected to be as large or larger 
than last year. Two light frosts were 
reported this week in the extreme north- 
ern part of Indiana, but the damage 
done was light. Threshing of wheat and 
oats is practically completed. 

Epwarp H. ZreGcNner. 


Crops in California 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 28.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau reports that the 
fore part of the week was excessively 
warm in most parts of the interior of 
California; the concluding days were 
considerably cooler. Nearly all crops 
were advanced by the heat, rice, which 
is heading out now, benefiting in par- 
ticular, and a large yield per acre is in- 
dicated. Stock seems to be getting along 
very well in most districts, although be- 
ginning to show the effects of forage 
conditions in some localities. Fog 
nights along the coast, especially in the 
north, helped the bean crop and did much 
to offset the effects of the daytime heat; 
reports from the southern counties are 
not so optimistic, however, and more fog 
is needed to forestall a short crop. 

In Colusa, Butte and Tehama counties 
the present condition of rice is good. 
Some plots are nearly all headed, as 
weather has been very favorable, and in- 
dications are for a big yield per acre. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco reports that the yields of field 
crops other than wheat will probably 
exceed those of 1919 and 1918, as indi- 
cated by the following estimates for the 
twelfth federal reserve district prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates: 

Aug. 1,1920 1919 1918 
Corn, bus.. 9,214,000 8,493,000 8,581,000 
Oats, bus.. 46,274,000 39,579,000 37,850,000 
Hay, tons.. 12,933,000 12,373,000 10,574,000 

Condition of barley in California, com- 
pared with a month ago, is practically 
unchanged. The yield will probably 
amount to approximately 750,000 tons, 
compared with 550,000 in 1919. Prices 
for the new crop have dropped 10c per 
100 lbs during the past month, now being 
around $2.40, compared with $2.50 a 
month ago, $3 earlier in the season, and 
$3 in August, 1919. The market has 


been very erratic during the past month, 
dealers buying cautiously and growers 
showing a tendency to refrain from sell- 
ing, in hopes of a more favorable market 
at a later date. 

The 1920 hop crop of the district is 
estimated at between 160,000 and 180,000 
tons, compared with 130,000 in 1919. 
Comparative statement of estimated pro- 
duction by the leading producing states 
in this district for 1920, compared with 
1919, is given below: 

1920, tons* 1919, tons 





California ........ 85,000@ 90,000 73,000 
aCe 48,000@ 60,000 35,000 
Washington ...... 27,000@ 30,000 22,000 

160,000 @180,000 130,000 


*Estimated. 

Reports indicate that approximately 75 
per cent of the crop has es sold, prin- 
cipally for export to Great Britain. The 
future of the market for hops is said to 
depend to a great extent upon whether 
Germany will be permitted to import 
malt for the manufacture of beer, and 
the effect upon consumption of the pres- 
ent tax on beer in England. 

Anticipated yield of rice in Califor- 
nia is estimated at 3,500,000 bags, the 
same as that of 1919. There has been 
no material change in the condition of 
the crop during the past month. A few 
contracts for future delivery are being 
made at 7@8c per lb, practically the 
same as the price a year ago. 

R. C. Mason. 


Oregon Harvest Nears Completion 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 28.—The 
grain harvest in this state is nearing 
completion in most sections, except in 
the case of some late spring wheat and 
oats. Threshing is progressing without 
interruption. In a few spots, wheat is 
found to be shriveled. Corn needs rain, 
but in most localities is doing fairly well. 
Some corn in elevated districts was in- 
jured by frost. J. M. Lownspate. 


Fine Crop Yield in Utah 

Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 28.—Crop reports 
received by the United States Weather 
Bureau during the past week have shown 
that slight showers in various parts of 
Utah have not impeded the harvesting 
and threshing of grain. The general 
yield has been splendid, even above the 
estimates made by the federal Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. Only in limited sec- 
tions has there been any drouth damage 
of material importance, according to J. 
Cecil Alter, Weather Bureau official in 
charge of Utah statistics. This damage 
has been offset by increased yields in 
irrigated districts. Threshing will not 
be completed until nearly Sept. 15, ac- 
cording to indications, the late date being 
the result of the heavy yield taxing 
threshing equipment. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


Government Crop Survey 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The 
week was cool throughout the interior of 
the country, especially in the southern 
great plains, and cloudy, showery weath- 
er continued in the more eastern districts, 
where fair weather is now badly needed, 
the Weather Bureau announced in its 
weekly bulletin. 

Good rains occurred in the central 
great plains and in the middle and upper 
Mississippi valleys, where drouthy condi- 
tions had prevailed, and the moisture re- 
ceived was of great benefit to vegetation 
in those sections. More rain is still need- 
ed, however, in the upper great plains 
and in the Northwest. Great variations 
in temperature were experienced in the 
northern plains area, where in some lo- 
calities readings of 100 degrees or more 
were recorded on Aug. 17, while frost or 
freezing weather occurred four days 
later. Little damage was reported from 
the cool weather, however, except to ten- 
der vegetation in parts of Montana. 

Farmwork was greatly delayed in the 
more eastern states and parts of the 
South by continued rainy weather, and 
there were some delays in threshing in 
the interior of the country. Farmwork 
made good progress in the West and 
Northwest. 

The rainfall in the central great plains 
and in the lower Missouri and the cen- 
tral and upper Mississippi valleys was 
very beneficial to corn, and marked im- 
provement in that crop was reported 
from these sections. 

Joun J. MaRRInan, 
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OCEAN RATE EQUALIZATION 


Canadian Millers Interview Governmen; 
‘Officials on Subject of Wheat and 
Flour Tariff Parity 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 28.—A number 0: 
Canadian millers interviewed members 0} 
the Canadian government on Friday 0} 
this week for the purpose of urging th: 
equalization of freight rates on wheat 
and flour on government ocean ships. || 
is believed by these millers, and they sv 
argued with the government, that if thi 
were made a matter of public policy in 
the management of publicly-owned Cana 
dian steamship lines a long-standing 
handicap upon over-sea flour trade coul:| 
be overcome. 

At present the rate on flour is 15 
per 100 lbs higher than the rate on wheat, 
a difference which places a prohibitive 
tax upon Canadian flour and which wi)! 
very shortly obliterate all traces of 
profitable exporting trade with the Uni/ 
ed Kingdom if allowed to remain. 

Naturally, all the milling interests of 
Canada are in sympathy with this pro- 
posal, though all were not personally as- 
sociated in the attempt this week to se 
cure redress. Unfortunately, the go\ 
ernment of Canada does not seem free 
to make a break with the powers that 
fix ocean freight rates. It fears that in- 
dependent action on one item would pre- 
cipitate difficulties of other kinds which 
it does not care to face. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Reparation to Armour Grain Co. 
Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The I) 
terstate Commerce Commission, in a 1 
port made public this week, awards repa- 
ration to the Armour Grain Co., of Chi 
cago, for unreasonable minimum carload 
weight regulations imposed by the Chi 
cago & North Western Railroad on car 
loads of oats moved from points in Min 
nesota and the Dakotas to the Pacific 
Coast. The complaint was based on 
shipments made in the fall of 1918 
Since that date the Chicago & North 
Western has aménded its minimum car- 
load weight regulations to meet the issue 
raised by the Armour company. The re- 
port is numbered 11041. 
Jonn J. Marrinan. 





Disastrous Fire at Toledo 
Tortevo, Onto, Aug. 28.—A disastrous 
fire occurred at the plant of the Toledo 
Seed & Oil Co., owned by the Archi 
Daniels Co., Minneapolis, early this week. 
One man was killed and six others, i) 
cluding two firemen, were injured in the 
explosion and fire which destroyed the 
percolator building. Damage was con- 
fined to this building, and is estimated |) 
George A. Vradenburg, vice-president! 
and local manager, at $50,000. 
W. H. Wicary. 





Canadian Spring Wheat Flour Price 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 31.—(Special Te! 
egram)—Canadian spring-wheat mills an 
nounce an opening price for new-crop 
flour, making same $13.75 bbl, jute, for 
top patents, basis Montreal or Toronto 
Regular pre-war grades have been re- 
stored. The Canadian Wheat Board ai 
thority terminates today. 

A. H. Battey. 





Fire Destroys Swedish Mill 

A disastrous fire at Halmstad, Sweden, 
recently destroyed the Slottsmoellan flour 
mill, with all the machinery and grain in 
store. The damage is estimated at about 
2,500,000 kroner. The mill, which was 
owned by Fallbergs Fabriks Aktiebolag, 
was insured for 1,119,000 kroner, mostly 
in foreign companies. The damage done 
includes the destruction of 5,000 sacks of 
rye and 4,000 sacks of wheat. 





Seattle’s Trade Fleet 

A fleet of 139 ocean carriers, totaling 
1,003,200 weight tons in cargo capacity 
and manned by crews totaling more than 
8,000 men, is operating from Seattle on 
the trade lanes of the seven seas, and this 
fleet is more than double the number of 
ships in 1914, and the cargo capacity also 
is almost double that of six years ago. 
In August, 1914, the over-sea lines nuin- 
bered 11, today they total 24, and this fall 
Seattle is to have, for the first time in 
its history, a direct line of American- 
owned passenger steamers between thit 
port and the Orient. 
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Chere is little new to say about the 
flour market. With very few exceptions, 
Minneapolis and northwestern mills re- 
port business extremely dull. On a few 

vs last week some mills managed to 
lispose of a few lots to buyers in need 
of supplies, and shipping directions gen- 
cyally accompanied the orders. Mills are 
nanimous in saying that they have never 

n business so dull at this time of year. 
Generally, mills are operating at a good 

pacity, but this summer if mills run 50 
per cent of capacity, it is considered 
pretty fair. 

lhe trade continues bearish as to future 
vrices, and is loath to anticipate its needs 
t present. First clear is fairly active, 
ind mills are doing a pretty good busi- 
ness with eastern buyers. A number have 

ithdrawn their quotations on second 

ear, and are grinding this grade into 
ree d, 

Prices have been advanced about 15@ 

c the past week, and mills quote top 

mily patent at $12.20@12.90, standard 

itent $11.85@12.40, bakers patent $11.55 

12.10, in 98-lb cottons; first clear $9.50 

10.50, second clear $8@8.25, in 140-lb 

ites, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 
rhe millfeed market at Minneapolis is 
ther quiet and easier. While mills have 
t changed their quotations the past 

week, prices by jobbers are down $1@2 
ton. Most mills are practically out of 
the market for feed for prompt ship- 
ment, and report a very light inquiry for 
uture shipment. Jobbers are bearish as 
to future prices, and feel that as soon as 
mills begin to operate heavier it will not 
ike them long to clean up their old con- 
icts. The trade, therefore, is sitting 
vht awaiting developments, expecting a 
‘reak in the market, and hesitates about 
uticipating fall requirements at present 
Ices, 
Mills quote bran at $42@43 ton, stand- 
d middlings $50@652, flour middlings 
(a 63, red dog $70, rye middlings $50 
»2, mixed feed $55@57, in 100-lb jute 
icks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. While mills at 
resent are not discounting their prices 
feed for September shipment, offer- 
at $1@2 under are reported. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR /OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
enting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 


- x 


< 










egpeye ee acre erga Marah taen 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
, So BAe 278,630 61 
Last week 53 
Year ago . 48 71 
TWO FOOtS GRO isc iccccecs 378,740 72 
Three years ago .......65% 310,630 60 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 
No. capacity Output Pet. 
1920°...... 48 332,520 123,045 37 
ROEP ec cvece 48 332,520 163,705 49 
1920f...... 62 414,210 147,245 35 
1919f...... 62 414,210 161,250 38 
*Week ending Aug. 28. tWeek ending 


Aug. 21, 
MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation Aug. 31: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), 
(one-half), and D mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 28, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


A and Palisade 


A and B mills. 
B, C 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 2,700 5,515 5,860 2,602 
eo. ieee rs 227 75 185 64 
Totals ....... 2,927 5,590 6,045 2,666 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 28, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 

113,608 117,646 88,278 111,097 


Minneapolis. . 
22,254 90,552 17,323 37,770 


Duluth 





135,862 208,198 105,601 148,867 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 28, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


Totals ..... 





1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .... 606 1,371 120 55 
DGGE .essivces FG 36 95 17 
TOCA wo cscves 800 1,407 215 72 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Cash wheat the first part of the week 
was in brisk demand and strong. Flour 
sales with local mills were better and they 
were after dark spring wheat. With a 
number of interior mills also buying, the 








market started up and advanced 5@10c 
bu. At the week-end the offerings were 
fairly liberal and buying not so active. 
After the choice grades had been dis- 
posed of, demand lagged and prices 
— down 5@10c. This week there was 
ood general demand for spring wheat 
the market was stronger. The local 
mills came in as usual and interior mills 
took fair-sized quantities. Eastern mills 
were still out of line in their ideas. The 
spread between cash wheat and the De- 
cember option is narrowing. Awhile back 
the difference was about 40c bu and to- 
day it is 15@25c. No. 1 dark closed to- 
day at $2.47@2.57 bu, No. 1 northern 
$2.45@2.52. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain was steady and quite ac- 
tive last week, but on Monday of this 
week all grades were weaker, due mainly 
to liberal receipts, and buyers were in- 
clined to argue over prices. Cash corn 
was not any too active. On most days 
offerings were fairly heavy and buyers’ 
bids were lower than holders wanted to 
sell at. Closing prices Aug. 30 were: 
No. 3 yellow $1.48@1.50, a drop of 6@7c 
for the week; No. 3 mixed $1.45@1.46. 
Oats were in brisk demand and buyers 
were willing to pay a premium for oats 
in transit on old billing. New-rate oats 
were quiet, buyers and holders disagree- 
ing as to prices. No. 3 white closed at 
613%, @623,c, No. 4 white 58%@60%c. 
Rye was wanted by shippers before the 
rate advance and they paid good prices. 
Mills also were good buyers. The past 
few days the demand fell off and the 
market was easier. No. 2 closed at $1.875% 
@1.88% bu. While barley was in pretty 
good demand, offerings were really too 
liberal and buyers were inclined to hag- 
gle over — and generally got their 
way. Malting grades were not in such 
plentiful supply as the medium and low- 
er grades and did not lose as much. 
Closing range, 883c@$1.04. 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There is a brisk demand for oil meal 
for prompt shipment. Country dealers 
and elevators apparently are anxious to 
get supplies and mills find it neces- 
sary to turn down business. While the 
demand for meal for future shipment is 
not as active as for prompt, mills say 
there is a pretty fair inquiry and several 
report that they have disposed of half of 
their output for the balance of the year. 
Jobbers do not feel that prices will go 
any lower and that the present time is 
as good as any to anticipate their future 
needs. Mills are generally operating at 
full capacity. Seed capelien are plenti- 
ful and the car situation, while it could 
be better, is giving them little trouble. 
Local mills are still unable to do any ex- 
port business in cake, bids from the Con- 
tinent being way out of line. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 

The accompanying illustration gives a 
good idea of the enlarged plant and fine 
water power of the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co. at Cannon Falls, Minn. The 
original mill was started in 1872. At 
that time there was no railroad at Can- 
non Falls, and the flour had to be hauled 
to Hastings, Minn., for eastern shipment. 
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The business for something like 25 years 
was conducted by Otto Doebler, but was 
taken over by the present company in 
] 


The old mill burned on July 28, 1914, 
but the plant was rebuilt and placed in 
operation Feb. 1, 1915, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,200 bbls. A year ago another 
unit was installed, increasing the ca- 
pacity to 1,500 bbls. The company in 
the past year has made other improve- 
ments, and has just completed a lar 
warehouse on the east side of the track. 
The feed-packing department is to be 
removed from the mill and installed in 
this building. The mill is served by two 
railroads, the Milwaukee and the Chicago 
Great Western. 

The company’s leading brands are 
Vanity Fair, Sky Pilot and Telephone. 
The latter has been on the market ever 
since the Bell telephones came into use. 

Of the company H. H. Thayer is presi- 
dent and treasurer, J. O. Ewing vice- 
president and ‘secretary, and W. H. Hat- 
field sales-manager. Under the present 
management the company has been very 
successful in building up a wide distri- 
bution for its products. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.541,; 
three-day, $3.54; 60-day, $3.4914. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%. 


BLEACHED FLOUR OPINION 


Since the recent ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relative to the 
branding of bleached flour, there has 
been some controversy as to whether or 
not it would be permissible to brand 
bleached flour as “matured or artificially 
matured.” 

The department, asked for a ruling on 
this matter, has replied that the words 
“artificially matured” do not properly 
designate bleaching, and that, in its opin- 
ion, the word “bleached” should be used 
exclusively. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Henry Reisapfel, flour, of Chicago, was 
a Minneapolis visitor Aug. 30. 

R. L. Groff, sales-manager Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, left Aug. 28 for 
Pittsburgh. 

George G. Riegger, of the Riegger 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, left last week for 
New York City. 

Stanwood N. Osgood, manager of the 
Commercial Feed Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago last week. 

Marvin P. Evans, of Louisville, Ky., 
was in Minneapolis and the Northwest 
last week, calling on millers. 

After having been idle for about seven 
months, the Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill 
has resumed grinding wheat. 

Mill oats are rather quiet and are 
quoted around 48@48c bu, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, depending upon quality. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

R. R. Dobell, western manager for the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., was a Minneapolis visitor Aug. 26. 

(Continued on page 1074.) 


Enlarged Plant of the Cannon Valley Milling Co., on the Picturesque Cannon River at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
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With the exception of a fair demand 
for clears and low-grades, the milling 
situation was quite as lifeless this week 
as it has been for the past two months. 
No interest of any extent is displayed by 
buyers for patent or other better grades 
of flour, very few inquiries at any figure 
being received by the mills. 

The demand for clears and low-grade 
is largely from eastern blenders, with the 
probability that the flour is ultimately 
intended for export. Fancy clears, how- 
ever, are not moving with much dispatch, 
as buyers’ ideas seem to be about $1 
bbl under that asked by the mills. First 
clear, jute 140’s, is quoted by Kansas City 
mills at $10@10.50, which is practically 
unchanged from last week. As a result 
of the continued light operation of the 
mills, second clears and low-grade are 
hard to obtain. Second clear is quoted 
at $8.50@9.50, and low-grade at $6.50@8. 

Hard winter short patent, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, is quoted at $12@ 
12.50, but there is practically no demand 
for it at this price. Straight at $11@ 
11.40 and 95 per cent at $11.30@11.60 
are in as little demand as the patent. 
These quotations are about 25¢ bbl un- 
der those at the close of last week. 

Mills report some inquiry from Hol- 
land importers, and in several instances 
business has been reported consummated. 
Mills, however, in order to protect them- 
selves from any unseen contingency, are 
forced to place a price on their flour 
which is considerably above the import- 
ers’ ideas. 

MILLFEED 


The activity displayed in millfeed last 
week is appreciably lacking this week. 
Prompt bran, quoted at $43@44, which is 
about $1 under last week, was only in 
fair demand. Offerings were light. Mills 
are offering very little September bran, 
and what has been available was quoted 
at $41@42. A fair demand still continues 
for shorts, brown being quoted at $53@ 
54 and gray at $57@58. The East is 
practically dead as far as this territory 
is concerned, but with the continued light 
operation of the mills the lack of de- 
mand from that territory is not seriously 
felt. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as »*ported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THis WEEK ...ccccscwcccees 77,500 80 
Linet WOOK ..cccccccccccces 77,500 80 
WE BRO cccvccvcccecssess 83,500 89 
TWO Years AGO .....ceseees 64,000 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas pent as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 453,570 316,332 69 
Last week ....... 453,570 299,137 65 
Year ago ........ 418,170 346,031 82 
Two years ago... 348,240 316,585 90 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,192 bbls this week, 10,396 last 
week, 6,105 a year ago and 5,150 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, five reported 
domestic business good, 23 fair and 56 
slow. 


WILLIAMSON TO ANTHONY MILLS 

H. L. Williamson, for some time as- 
sistant sales-manager of the Kansas City 
mill (Bulte Mills) of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., has left for Anthony, Kansas, 
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to become sales-manager of the Anthony 
Mills, also owned by the Kansas Flour 


Mills Co. E. W. Moses, son of L, E. 
Moses, president of the company, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Williamson as assistant sales- 
manager of the Bulte Mills. 


APPLICATION OF PROPORTIONAL RATES 

Referring to the application of pro- 
portional rates after Aug. 26 to grain 
which originated in the country prior to 
that date, W. R. Scott, transportation 
commissioner of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, urges shippers to insist upon 
the old proportional rates —e applied. 
In a recent circular on this subject Mr. 
Scott said: 

“The proportional rates lawfully appli- 
cable from Kansas City in such cases are 
those in effect at the time of shipment 
from the country point of origin. Where 
flat rates are used out of Kansas City, 
they will apply according to the date of 
shipment from Kansas City. Where rates 
from Kansas City are made on combina- 
tion, using a proportional rate from 
Kansas City to a basing point and a 
flat rate beyond, it is our opinion that 
both the proportional rate and the flat 
rate are governed by the date of ship- 
ment from the original country point. 
An instance of this is found in rates to 
the Southeast, where rates from Mem- 
phis and other gateways are not propor- 
tional rates.” 

TRANSPORTATION MAIN FACTOR 

In declaring transportation to be the 
crux of business prosperity in the South- 
west, the report of the tenth district 
Federal Reserve Bank, issued this week, 
says: 

“Business men in this section of the 
country, as a rule, see no particular 
cause for serious apprehension on ac- 
count of the much-mooted questions or 
problems such as price adjustment, 
money tightness or industrial unrest. The 
paramount idea here is production on a 
big scale to meet world requirements. 
Having produced this year the largest 
all-round crops of food products in his- 
tory, they contend that the one big and 
real problem is that which has to do with 
the movement of these products into 
market channels and ultimately to con- 
sumers. 

“There are many evidences that liqui- 
dation of loans has set in, throughout the 
wheat sections in particular, which may 
be expected to become heavier in Sep- 
tember. Demand for loans continues 
strong at the reserve cities, and rates re- 
main firm.” 


FLOUR INSPECTION SOON 


The plan inaugurated by the Kansas 
City Flour & Feed Club several months 
ago to establish real flour inspection 
service in Kansas City, instead of the 
somewhat perfunctory service heretofore 
available, has now so far matured as to 
warrant expectation of having the new 
arrangements fully carried out within 
the next 30 days. 

The club’s committee this week met 
with A. W. Estabrook, who, as official 
Board of Trade inspector, has been do- 
ing all of the inspecting required here 
for several years past. A provisional ar- 
rangement was made whereby Mr. Esta- 
brook is to employ a permanent staff of 
deputy inspectors to give full inspection 
and weighing service. The regular in- 
spection fee to be charged will be 2c per 
bbl for inspection and weighing, plus 
$2 per car for labor in the case of heavi- 
ly loaded cars. Samples are to be taken 

rom every sack in the case of 98's or 
larger packages, and 25 packages are to 
be weighed from each car. It is planned 
that the inspection service shall also in- 
clude careful notations covering the con- 
dition of the car itself. 

The Flour & Feed Club has made a 
complete revision of the somewhat anti- 


quated Board of Trade flour eee 
rules, and it is anticipated that the new 
rules will be formally adopted by the 
board at an early date, 


NOTES 


L.-H. Hays has been engaged by the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co, as a salesman 
in Iowa territory. 

H. D. Bartlett, manager of the Mid- 
West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City this week. 

G. B. R, Smith, of the G. B. R. Smith 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, was a Kan- 
sas City visitor this week. 

R. C. Shoemaker, traffic manager of 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is in Chicago this week. 

J. A. Innes, vice-president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending a vacation in Iowa, 

J. F. Forster, of the Clover Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Wellington, Mo., called on the 
Kansas City trade this week. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
was here on business this week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is on a two weeks’ trip in the East. 

Allen T, Sawyer, connected with the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., has been 
elected to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

Farrar Tilney, purchasing agent for 
the General Baking Co., New York, was 
in the Southwest this week in the interest 
of his company. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited the company’s 
offices here this week. 

A. E. Mosier, Kansas City, southwest- 
ern representative of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., returned this week from an 
extended vacation in the East. 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., recently sold its grain ele- 
vator at Midway, Neb., to the Farmers’ 
Grain & Supply Co., Dannborg, Neb. 

A section of the second floor of the 
Sedalia, Mo., plant of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co. Kansas City, collapsed this 
week, resulting in the death of one man. 

The Halstead (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. is completing the installation 
of a new $60,000 steam plant, capable of 
producing a maximum power of 500 h-p. 

H. J. Owens, sales-manager of the 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
Kansas City, will return the first of next 
week from a several weeks’ business trip 
in the East. 

William H. Smith, general superin- 
tendent for W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
New York, visited the company’s Kan- 
sas City office this week, following an 
inspection of the port of New Orleans. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, originator of the 
Brown-Duvel moisture tester and for the 
past year and a half prominently con- 
nected with the United States Grain 
Corporation, was in Kansas City on busi- 
ness this week. 


A further decrease in Missouri’s agri- 
cultural population was shown this week 
in the census returns from 13 rural coun- 
ties, these counties showing a total de- 
crease in population of 13,390 persons 
from the 1910 census. 


Announcement is made that John T. 
Daly will represent the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, and the Shawnee 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, at New 
Orleans in the interest of the companies’ 
Latin-American business. 


The mill building at Conran, Mo., has 
been sold to M. J. Conran, of New Mad- 
rid, Mo. The machinery in this plant, 
owned by the Conran Milling Co., was 
moved to Hayti, Mo., where it was in- 
stalled in a plant operated by the V. Pur- 
cell Mill Co. 


The Troy (Kansas) Roller Mills, 
closed down for the past two years and 
leased March 1 to B. O. Flaherty and 
George Schwartz by Clark Bros., owners 
of the mill, started grinding last week 
after being thoroughly overhauled. The 
mill’s capacity is 50 bbls per day. 

The Wyandotte Elevator Co., Inc., is 
the name of a new company of ‘which 
Wallace C. Bagley, formerly wheat buy- 
er for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
is the manager. The company, which has 
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offices in the Dwight Building, Kansas 
City, will specialize in milling wheat. 

R. V. Cooper, Jr., formerly at the St. 
Louis office of the Missouri state grain 
inspection department and for the last 
two years inspector at Charleston, Mo., 
was this week named inspector to be in 
charge of the newly established office 
serving Carthage, Joplin and Webb City. 

Officials of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture announced this week that 

erbert Hoover would deliver an ad- 
dress on co-operative marketing at To- 
peka, Kansas, some time in October 
Representatives of all farmers’ organiza- 
— in the state will be invited to hea: 
him. 

James L, Tipton, who, since Aug. 1, 
has been southwestern representative 0: 
the Wolf Co., has engaged offices at 400 
401 New York Life Building. Mr. Tip 
ton formerly was in the machinery busi 
ness here on his own account, specializ 
ing in feed-mill equipment and construc 
tion. 

The board of directors of the Souther: 
Rice Growers’ Association, at a meeting 
in Beaumont, Texas, this week, fixed a: 
an equitable selling price for rice $8 pe: 
bag for No. 1 and 2, Last year the pric: 
fixed was $10, but on account of the de 
mand most of the crop brought $12@13 
per bag. 

T. D. Hammatt, assistant secretary of 
the Kansas state board of agriculture, in 
a report on the harvest-labor situation 
over the state this year, said the harvest 
wage of 60@70c per hour was lower than 
that of last year but, in spite of this fact, 
no shortage of help occurred in any sec- 
tion of the state. 

The Santa Fe Railroad has advise: 
the transportation department of th 
Kansas City Board of Trade that wa 
tax will not be assessed on shipments ot 
grain moving to Galveston, Texas, for ex 
port, when temporary exemption cer 
tificates are filed and a permanent ex 
emption is secured within 30 days there 
after. 

The Southern Pacific Lines announce: 
this week that they have provided, effec 
tive Sept. 11, in supplement No. 4 to thei 
terminal charges tariff 1-G, absorption 0 
lic per ton tollage charges at New O: 
leans, this being the amount assessed ) 
the Board of Port Commissioners o 
export and import traffic. This absorp 
tion formerly was 5c per ton. 

According to W. R. Scott, transporta 
tion commissioner of the Kansas Cit 
Board of Trade, the permit system go\ 
erning the movement of grain into Ne\ 
Orleans will be at the discretion of th: 
chairman of the car-service commissio: 
at the port, and that for the time b: 
ing he has declined to issue any permit: 
It is thought that the embargo will b 
extended for another week from Aug. 2°) 

The following resolution was adopte 
this week by the directors of the Kansa 
City Board of Trade: “In order to s 
cure a uniform trading basis and to pro 
tect the integrity of proportional ani 
transit billing, and because of the presen 
lack of uniformity between interstat 
and local or intrastate billing, all floo 
and ‘to arrive’ purchases of cash grai 
or grain products and all other cas! 
grain transactions subject to rules of th 
Board of Trade shall be on basis of inte: 
state rates, which means that the selle 
shall allow to the buyer charges includ 
ing full legal interstate rates as publishe: 
by the carrier and on file with the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission, except th: 
where it is conclusively shown that grai' 
or its } 5 pone move wholly within th 
state of Kansas, or Missouri, and are n 
reshipped on proportional or transit bil 
ing, the transaction may be on the bas’ 
of the state rate.” 





A Flying Flour Salesman 

Lonpon, Ene., Aug. 18.—A. E. Ma! 
lon, of the export department of th 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapoli-, 
who has been on this side for some tim 
in the interests of his firm, flew by aér: 
plane from Amsterdam to London 4 
soon as the news was announced that th: 
ee ge Commission on Wheat Supplic: 
had decided to buy flour through tic 
flour importers. Since Mr. Mallon h:: 
been over here he has done a great de: 
of travelling, having visited a number of 
European markets for the purpose of 
selling flour to the various governments. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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ere was no noticeable improvement 
© domestic demand for flour this 
, but an increased inquiry for prices. 
rs apparently are becoming anxious 
rding replenishing their depleted 
s. However, little business has re- 
sulted so far. There is no disposition on 
the part of mill representatives, whole- 
5 of flour and bakers to book any 
fuic-sized lots at prevailing prices, and 
t continue strong in their belief that 
r prices soon will prevail. 
cen competition, in favor of interior 
mills, is noticeable in the wide range of 
prices quoted, due to the fact that ter- 
minal markets are paying much higher 
1 s for wheat than mills at interior 
points can secure same at, but even with 
thi. advantage, interior mills report very 
business for this time of the year. 
| ir shortage has eased up somewhat, 
here is still much room for improve- 
, and it is surprising that buyers 
| rather take a chance of not secur- 
rompt delivery on future sales than 
ok at prevailing prices. There is 
possibility of buyers soon awaken- 
» the fact that the railroad situation 
vreater importance to the milling 
ss in general than even the price of 
and prices obtained for flour and 


me he ot ee 


little business passing seems to be 
up almost entirely of first and sec- 
clears and some low-grades, for 
there is a fairly good demand. 
| ts and the higher grades are wholly 
! ted, and only an occasional car-lot 
) established trade is heard of. A 
imited output of clears and low- 
; prevents mills from doing much 
s, and the present demand exceeds 
pply. 
ninal quotations at the close: spring 
patent $12.50@13.20, standard $11.30 
0, first clear $10.10@10.80; hard 
patent $12@12.25, straight $11@ 
. first clear $9.80@10.70; soft win- 
itent $12@12.60, straight $11@11.50, 
lear $9.40@10.20. 
re was no change in the rye flour 
ct. Demand was quiet, and very 
business was done. White patent 
juoted at $9.75@10, and straight at 
19.75, 
ithern inquiry for soft-wheat flour 
iir, but country mills reported sales 
d to actual requirements. Their re- 
of wheat so far have been very 
but, with business almost at a 
still, their receipts have been suf- 
t to meet the limited requirements. 
thing new has developed in the for- 
situation. Bids are being received 
time to time, but little, if any, busi- 
lias been done, and most mills are 
x more attention to increasing their 
tic sales, 
ile local conditions were very quiet 
¢ surface, there was a better under- 
s the result of a fair interest shown 
es. There was plenty of new-wheat 
offered, and mills quoted slightly 
prices, but demand showed no im- 
nent, and very few sales were 
_The delay of buyers in stocking 
likely to bring everybody into the 
cet during the coming month, all 
ting flour for September shipment, 
th the result that mills will be unable 
fill their orders and buyers will have 
0 accept delay in delivery. 
The millfeed market ruled quiet and 
teady all week, but closed stronger. 
Soft bran sold at the close at $47.50, hard 


at $46.70, brown shorts at $57, and gray 
at $62@63. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Bee WOON 2ccscrcsdscusees 27,600 55 
BORE WEEE. 0céccscvescevase 29,200 58 
Wee PD ncn ksetsncdacnsus 43,700 87 
TWO years AGO ....-.seeeee 38,600 77 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output . activity 
THM WOOK 2. ccccccrcvessce 49,660 64 
Linst Weeke .cccccscccccccse 89,600 61 
pe rr rere Tris eT. 54,400 70 
Two years agO ....-seeeees 57,000 74 


NOTES 

J.M. Adams, president of the Arkadel- 
phia (Ark.) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
this week. 

Lyman R. Bowmann, of the Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., was 
on ’change this week. 

W. J. Klosterman, commission mer- 
chant of St. Louis, has been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

George E. Manschot, assistant sales- 
manager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., called on the trade this 
week in the interest of his company. 

Near-by country millers visiting the 
Merchants’ Exchange this week com- 
plained about the lack of business, and 
said they had never experienced such dull 
times before at this time of the year. 
They are also finding it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get empty cars for what few 
shipments they have to make. 





Increase in Bread Price 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 28.—The 
price of bread in San Francisco is des- 
tined for another advance. The recent 
demands of the employees, which were 
compromised and postponed to become 
effective Sept. 1, will soon prevail. 

The wholesale baking companies ex- 
plain that this increase in the wages of 
their drivers, bakers, helpers, etc., will 
mean an additional expense so great that 
it cannot be absorbed by them at the 
present prices, even though flour is des- 
tined to make a further decline. There- 
fore the price will no doubt aviate within 
the next few weeks. R. C. Mason. 





Chicago’s Coal Supply 

Cuicaco, I1t., Aug. 28.—Supplies of 
coal are larger, although a shortage of 
fuel exists in Chicago territory. A lead- 
ing coal authority says that Chicago is 
getting less than 25 per cent of her nor- 
mal supply of Pocahontas coal, much 
less than 40 per cent of her normal sup- 
ply of anthracite, and about 40 per cent 
of the normal of bituminous coal. Big 
plants are lightly supplied, and some of 
the factories are bidding against each 
gther for supplies, which has materially 
advanced prices. More mines are in op- 
eration along the Illinois Central, Bur- 
lington and Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
roads, which are the largest coal carriers 
in this state, but they do not seem to be 
able to satisfy all demands. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Wheat and Flour Exports 

Curcaoo, Inx., Aug. 28.—Export clear- 
ances from the United States are esti- 
mated at 70,000,000 bus wheat and flour 
since July 1. A local exporter says that 
70,000,000 bus additional wheat has been 
booked for export, making a total of 
140,000,000 bus practically disposed of 
in the past two months. Included in the 
exports is a large quantity of old wheat, 
which made it possible to move such a 





quantity within so short a time. In two 
months there has been placed over 60 per 
cent of the estimated available export- 
able surplus of the season. 

The ntinent has been the largest 
buyer. Chicago exporters have sold 
about 3,000,000 bus wheat, 600,000 bus 
rye and 150,000 bus oats within a week. 
The wheat was largely for export from 
the Gulf, with 1,000,000 bus sold for 
loading the first half of November at 
34c over Chicago December. This is 
equal to 20c over December at Chicago. 


C. H. CHatren. 





Cotton Production in Mexico 

According to a statement recently is- 
sued by the Camara Agricola de La- 
guna and forwarded by Trade Commis- 
sioner Cunningham, the total production 
of this year’s cotton crop in Mexico will 
probably reach 234,000 bales as a maxi- 
mum, and 175,000 as a minimum. 





OWNERSHIP OF DRAFT 


A Federal Judge Determines Against Right 
to Proceed Against Property as Be- 
longing to Shipper 


In handling shipping documents 
through banks it frequently becomes an 
important point to determine whether a 
bank has become vested with title to the 
papers and goods represented by them, 
or is merely the collecting agent of the 
shipping mill or grain-dealer, especially 
when some third person attempts to at- 
tach the property or its proceeds. This 
was true in the late case of National 
Bank of Ashtabula vs. Bradley, 264 Fed. 
700, decided by the United States dis- 
trict court for the western district of 
New York. 

Plaintiff bank sued defendant sheriff 
for the value of six cars of corn seized 
by defendant on attachment by the Buf- 
falo Grain Co. against one Horton, a 
miller. The court’s decision is in plain- 
tiff’s favor. 

Horton shipped the corn to the Globe 
Elevator Co. on order bills of lading at- 
tached to drafts, and deposited the docu- 
ments in plaintiff’s bank, receiving a 
cash credit, which was afterwards com- 
pletely checked against. The elevator 
company rejected the drafts, but ac- 
cepted possession of the corn for drying 
purposes and storage. Later the com- 
pany declined to surrender the corn to 
plaintiff. 

Disposing of the contest between the 
grain company and the bank, the court 
says: 

“The question for decision is whether 
the transaction and conduct of the plain- 
tiff, at the time of discounting the drafts, 
proves that the bank became the pur- 
chaser of the bills of lading from Hor- 
ton, or whether they were taken for col- 
lection only. There was testimony on 
behalf of the defendant tending to show 
that the corn had not previously been 
sold to the Globe Elevator Co. by Hor- 
ton, but had merely been consigned to it 
as sales agent and, moreover, that ‘the 
consignee had not authorized drawing of 
the bill of exchange against it; that on 
arrival at Buffalo the corn was looked 
after by the consignee at the request of 
Horton, who continually thereafter so- 
licited sales at a certain price. The de- 
fendant claims generally that throughout 
the transaction Horton evidently held 
himself out as owner of the corn, and 
that the fair inference therefrom, and 
from other evidential circumstances, is 
that the drafts were credited upon the 
understanding that in case they were not 
paid they would be charged back to the 
account of the drawer. But I think the 
facts and circumstances in their entirety 
prove that the bank became the buyer of 
the grain and did not take the drafts 
merely for collection. 

“The law relating to title to movable 
property in a person holding a bill of 
lading is clear. It has many times been 
held in this state that the possession of 
the bill of lading of the goods therein 
described, whether indorsed or not, is 
presumptive evidence as against any per- 
son not showing a better title... . 

“‘Any act of the drawer after the 
delivery of the bill of lading and discount 
of the draft does not affect the rights of 
the person discounting the same.’ 

“Hence it would seem that any com- 
munications passing between the drawer 
and the drawee of the bills of exchange 
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do not affect the rights of the bank, 
which had previously discounted the 
drafts, or relieve the defendant from. 
liability to the rightful possessor. It is 
urged that a form of deposit slip, in evi- 
dence, used at times by the bank, con- 
tained reservations to the effect that the 
bank acted as agent on out-of-town items 
and, considered in connection with the 
communications passing between the 
drawer and drawee of the drafts, proves 
an intention to charge back the amounts 
if they were dishonored. . . . 

“The plaintiff in this case, it is true, 
could have charged the amounts of the 
drafts back to the drawer, upon the re- 
fusal of the drawee to accept the same, 
but it was not obliged to adopt such 
method of repayment of the advance. 
Upon discounting the drafts and receiv- 
ing the bills of lading, it had security for 
repayment in the way of a special prop- 
erty in the corn and the right to re- 
possess itself thereof. Indeed, the legal 
title passed to it, and operated to change 
possession of the grain from the original 
owner. In the federal courts the 
rule as to delivery of discounted drafts 
and bills of lading to a bank making ad- 
vances to the drawee is substantially the 
same.... 

“In the state of Ohio, where the bill 
of exchange was drawn and discounted, 
it has been held that a bank discounting 
the drafts, even though the drawer has 
overdrawn his account, becomes a holder 
of the drafts for a valuable considera- 
tion.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Paddy Cultivation in Ceylon 

In view of the serious shortage of food 
supplies, the Ceylon government and pri- 
vate enterprises are now taking steps to 
again place under cultivation, through 
modern methods of agriculture, the land 
in Ceylon which has been lying idle 
through hundreds of years, states Consul 
Robert L. Keiser, Colombo, Ceylon, and 
with this end in view the director of food 
production of the Ceylon government is 
seeking information on methods and ma- 
chinery employed in the cultivation of 
rice and paddy in the United States and 
Philippine Islands. 





Farmers’ Loan Organization 

Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Na- 
tional organization of the co-operative 
farmer borrowers of the country under 
the direction of the National Board for 
Farm Organizations is now under way, 
according to Charles A. Lyman, secre- 
tary. These borrowers represent 4,000 
farm-loan associations already organized 
under the federal farm loan act. They 
will first organize into state unions, from 
which will be formed a national union. 
The board will have the aid of W. W. 
Flannagan, who was up to Aug. 7 secre- 
tary of the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Rose of Sharon’; No. 124,847. 
Boyd Milling Co., Sharpsville, Pa. 
wheat flour. 

“Solidarity”; No, 126,551. 
Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowg. 
wheat flour. 

“Arundel”; No. 129,062. Owner, Raymond- 
Hadley Corporation, New York. Used -on 
wheat flour. 

“B—Rogers, Brown & Company”; 
130,120. Owner, Rogers, Brown & Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash. Used on cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean cake and meal, peanut meal, linseed 
cake and meal, ground bone, ground shell. 

“Allgold’’; No. 132,730. Owner, Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Century 20°; No, 117,210. 
& Sons’ Milling & Grain Co., Nelson, 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Golden, Fluff’; No. 128,865. Owner, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. Used on 
wheat flour, more specifically self-rising 
flour. 

“Nature's,” with picture of wheatfield in 
oval; No. 130,014. Owner, Bech, Van Siclen 
& Co., Inc., San Francisco. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Headliner,” 


Owner, 
Used on 


Owner, Western 
Used on 


No. 


Owner, Jensen 
Neb. 


with picture of ship; No. 
132,911. Owner, Belpre (Kansas) Co-opera- 
tive Equity Union. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sodak”’; No, 108,353. Owner, Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis. Used on wheat flour. 

“Spur,” with picture of horse head in 
horseshoe; No. 134,000. Owner, Ada (Okla.) 
Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Staro’; No. 134,169. Owner, American 
Trading Co., New York. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“Fleur-De-Mai"’; No. 134,171. 
American Trading Co., New York. 
wheat flour. 

“Mazarin”; No. 134,173. 
Trading Co., New York. 
flour, 


Owner, 
Used on 


Owner, American 
Used on wheat 
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Early in the week, when wheat showed 
more or less weakness, there was a feel- 
ing that the demand for flour would im- 
prove. A few straggling lots of flour 
were reported sold, and brokers® and 
millers’ agents felt that their innings 
were about due. However, the week 
passed with trade just about where it has 
been for fully a month. Many here seem 
to look for September, to bring about a 
change. 

There is an active inquiry for clear 
flour, both from the Northwest and the 
Southwest. It is said that a very liberal 
amount was sold, early in the week, 
through local interests, to go to New 
York City and eastern bakers. The sales 
were reported to have been over 40,000 
bbls, and on a basis of $11.40, jute, Chi- 
cago, for 95 per cent southwestern 
grades, 

Flour distributors handling commodi- 
ties other than flour are very cautious in 
their buying of mill products, and per- 
haps will continue so for some time. This 
is due to the fact that many of them 
have lost heavily in the late decline of 
sugar. Rumors here are that one or two 
of the larger jobbers of flour and sugar 
met with a decided loss on contracts 
made for sugar for October delivery at 
the high point. Another drawback is 
the inability of many jobbers to finance 
their flour — Where loans are 
necessary the carrying charge on bor- 
rowed money is at least 8c per bbl. 

The advance in freight rates has not 
been a serious hindrance in the trade on 
shipments from the Northwest or South- 
west to Chicago, owing to the short haul. 
From the Northwest the advance is about 
Je bbl, which, of course, is added to the 
price of flour by the millers. While the 
advance may be a slight drawback to the 
trade, there are many who believe that 
transportation has improved. Within the 
past two or three weeks the arrivals here 
of flour and all grain products have im- 
proved materially; not that there are 
more cars being made, but the railroads 
seem to be able to handle the tonnage 
more promptly than they were when un- 
der government control. 

All grades of flour have been lowered 

in price 20@50c bbl, except, perhaps, 
strong clears. One or two fairly large 
round lots of southwestern first clears 
sold here during the week as low as $9.25, 
but the average range today is $10@10.35, 
jute. 
’ Local mills have been holding off 
quoting on new spring grades. The of- 
fering of spring wheat has come largely 
from near-by territory, and not in suf- 
ficient quantity to permit the mills to 
operate on same. While the output here 
showed a slight increase over last week, 
the probabilities are that there will be 
no advance in the figures for the next 
week or two. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Ee WOE cc cvccesevcscses 21.500 72 
Last week ......... sehen 19,000 64 
IEE te vbprebbenessee wa 15,750 56 
Two years ago 24,250 93 





PROTEST AGAINST CLASSIFICATION 


Traffic managers from the Quaker 


Oats Co., Chicago, Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo., Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Taulovitie, Ky., Purity Oats Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, Louisville Board of 
Trade, and T. M. Chivington, secretary 
of the American Corn Millers’ Federa- 


tion, appeared before the consolidated 
classification committee, in Chicago, Aug. 
25, to protest against the proposed ad- 
vance in classification rating of corn 
meal and grits from class D to class C, 
in southern classification territory. 

It was pointed out that corn meal and 
grits were an essential article of food, 
appearing on many tables in the South in 
some form at all their meals, and that 
any increase in cost to the consumer 
would be a hardship not justified by a 
mere theory in classification. The mills 
interested in the distribution of grits and 
corn meal in cartons urged the committee 
to reduce the classification on these arti- 
cles in inner containers in boxes and 
barrels to the same rating as applies 
when packed in bulk in bags, barrels or 
boxes, in the South. 

LABOR SITUATION IMPROVES 

A decided improvement is reported in 
the labor situation during the last four 
weeks, due to a gradual slackening of em- 
ployment, largely the result of the credit 
situation, transportation and high cost 
of commodities and labor, and reduced 
individual efficiency. In the Calumet dis- 
trict some concerns have reduced their 
forces 30 to 40 per cent. Building con- 
tractors report that on every structural 
job there are daily applications for work. 
One estimate is that more than 20 per 
cent of the building-trade workers in 
Chicago are out of employment. 

Common labor is seeking jobs, while re- 
cently it was the reverse. Money for 
building is difficult to secure from the 
banks, even at the highest rates known. 
This has brought building operations 
practically to a standstill. One important 
factor in the labor situation reported by 
large employers is that there is a ma- 
terial speeding up in individual efforts 
of workers. 

GRAIN OPERATORS HAVE FUNDS 

All the large grain operators have ar- 
ranged for their season’s supply of 
money, and one of the leading bankers 
says that they have provided for emer- 
gencies by securing a larger amount than 
will be absolutely necessary, so that they 
are prepared for any emergency. Rates 
are 7 to 84 per cent, with comparatively 
little money to be had at less than 8. 
Although bankers expect the money mar- 
ket to remain firm and money scarce, 
the existing conditions might result in 
the creation of a surplus of idle funds 
within a few months, which would ma- 
terially change the situation, as bankers 
are easily scared and do not like to have 
idle funds on hand, especially when rates 
are high. 

NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are sell- 
ing at $10,000, net to the buyer. 

James A. Patten and Mrs. Patten 
have gone to their ranch, which is run 
by Jack Patten, their son, in Montana. 

Rates for weighing grain have been ad- 
vanced from 75c to $1 per car, the re- 
sult of higher labor costs and a light 
movement of grain. 

Board of Trade directors have turned 
down a petition asking for a new clear- 
ing-house plan, with the suggestion that 
it will be necessary to change the rules 
before any change can be put into opera- 
tion. 

H. Doling, for about 20 years sales- 
man for Petersen Bros. & Co. in this 
market, and formerly prominent in the 
manufacturing of crackers, will take an 
extended rest, upon the advice of his 
physician. 

While J. E. Riley, sales-manager of 
the Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas, was here a week ago he made 
arrangements with Aaron Blumenthal, of 
the Progressive Flour Co., to handle the 
company’s account in Chicago. 


Large Farin wm of rye futures were 
made and exchanged for the cash grain 
for local and northwestern interests. 
There were only 110,000 bus rye in store 
here at the beginning of the week, while 
one house had 100,000 bus sold to go out 
all rail for export. 


There are 1,000,000 bus wheat under 
charter to go out from Chicago, of which 
850,000 are expected to be moved during 
August for export via Georgian Bay at 
3c bu. There are also 200,000 bus to go 
to Buffalo at 41%%4c. There are less than 
900,000 bus wheat in store here, so that 
stocks are likely to be cleaned out. 


The Weitzman Flour Co. has estab- 
lished an export department in room 
1105, Merchants’ Loan & Trust Building. 
The former headquarters in room 609-11, 
in the same building, will be continued. 
J. J. Kelly, who has been connected with 
the Weitzman Flour Co. for some years, 
will have charge of the export depart- 
ment. 

An improvement is reported in the car 
situation, due largely to an increased 
movement of cars per mile per day, and 
to more efficiency on the part of workers. 
The grain trade expects that the placing 
of the railroads on their own bottom 
after Sept. 1, when the government guar- 
anty expires, will bring a general im- 
provement in transportation conditions. 

The will of John W. Eckhart, whose 
death occurred Aug. 15, has been filed 
in the probate court. The estate is valued 
at $62,000, and becomes the property of 
his widow, Mrs. Mary J. Eckhart. She 
is to pay to each of her sons, Paul B. 
and John W., the income from 50 shares 
of stock of John W. Eckhart & Co. The 
flour business is to continue as hereto- 
fore. 

Cash premiums advanced from 18 to 
25c over December for No. 1 red and 
No. 1 hard winter, in car lots on track 
here. Millers and exporters competed 
for the reduced offerings of winter 
wheat, while spring wheat premiums were 
cut down materially, as the price of cash 
wheat dropped 20@30c early in the week, 
owing to increased receipts and a back- 
ing away on the part of buyers. 

Prizes aggregating $10,000 are being 
offered for the best samples of grain 
raised during the year, by the Chicago 
Board of Trade. The exhibit and judg- 
ing are to be made at the International 
Live Stock Show in Chicago in Novem- 
ber. The Board of Trade is desirous of 
improving the quality and quantity of 
grain raised, and offers the prizes to 
stimulate interest on the part of farmers, 

N. B. Updike, of the Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, says: “Foreigners are tak- 
ing wheat at advancing premiums as 
fast as farmers will sell and the rail- 
roads can haul it. There is no accum.- 
lation anywhere. Under these condi- 
tions, the surplus will surely be shipped 
out of the country before Jan. 1, and 
our own people will have to pay atten- 
tion to farmers’ ideas in order to buy 
their wheat.” 

Cash houses were liberal sellers of Sep- 
tember and buyers of December oats at 
the same prices to ¥%4c under for the 
September early in the week, while latter- 
ly they reversed their operations and ad- 
vanced September to %c premium. Buy- 
ing of May and selling of September 
oats has been a popular spread, as the 
difference has been 214@2%%c. Specula- 
tors are willing to give away nearly all 
the carrying charges, which makes it at- 
tractive to cash handlers and conserva- 
tive operators, 


The advance in freight rates which be- 
came effective Aug. 26 is equal to 6c bit 
on wheat, 514c bu on corn and 3%4c bu 
on oats, Chicago to Atlantic seaboard 
ports. This is expected to result in a 
difference equal to the freight rates on 
old and new billing on sales of grain for 
eastern shipment. The transit billing 
holds for a year, so that there will be a 
wide range of prices for some time. Ad- 
vanced rates from the country to va- 
rious markets on grain will be equal to 
3@8c bu, depending on the length of 
haul. ; 

September corn has shown congestion 
at times. The Armour Grain Co. and 
the industries are the largest holders, 
while the big stock and cotton specula- 
tors in New York are the leading shorts. 
Receipts have averaged anent 60@70 
cars per day, which is not enough to 
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supply the local industries. Shippers 
with sales for August loading bought the 
yellow, paying advanced premiums ty 
pet the small supplies. Country offering, 
ave increased in sections where for a 
number of years very little corn has been 
shipped out. The farmers have held their 
corn back, and now they desire to realize, 
as their crop is well advanced. 

Speculative trading in wheat increase«, 
and prices had a wide range. Exporters 
were large buyers of December, taking 
the hedging sales and speculative offer- 
ings, and creating a firm market. \ 
feature was the weakness in March an 
the strength in December, March decli)- 
ing from 2c over to 6c under December 
at one time. This was attributed ty 
hedging sales, closing of spreads and 
sales by speculators. The latter are evyi- 
dently working on the theory that tlic 
selling of the highest-priced delivery 
the best way to secure profits. The move- 
ment has been disappointing, and has 
fallen. off materially in the last two 
weeks, being largely under last year. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. was awari- 
ed a government contract for 18,291 bbjs 
flour on Aug. 24. The flour, which is a 
95 per cent hard-wheat product, is to 
go to Boston and Brooklyn, a limited 
amount being for export. The contract 
price was $11 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, Min- 
neapolis, the same figure pertaining to 
1,689 bbls soft-wheat flour, Louisville, 
Ky., in 98-lb cottons. In all there were 
about 15 bidders, among them being the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at $11, Min- 
neapolis; Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
$11.11, Chicago; Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
$10.59, Omaha; Eagle Roller Mills Co., 
$11.31, New Ulm, Minn; Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., $11.60, Bos- 
ton; Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, $13.76, Brooklyn,—all on the 
basis of 98-lb cottons. The government 
will buy 6,000 bbls on Aug. 31. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavuker, Wis., Aug. 28.—Flour 
business this week has been very slow, 
with inquiry light, but millers are look- 
ing for a decided improvement. Most 
mills had a fair amount of business on 
the books for this month’s shipment and 
have been operating fairly well. The 
output was increased, as many were de- 
sirous of shipping on the old freight 
rate. The car situation was easier, and 
there was no difficulty in obtaining suf- 
ficient equipment. Millers who had ex- 
port orders have completed them. ‘The 
sharp upturn in cash wheat prices the 
latter days of the week, coupled with the 
advance in freights, kept buyers out of 
the market. Choice city brands of hard 
spring-wheat patents were quoted at 
$12.50@13, and straight at $10.75@12, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a falling off in the demand 
for clears, but mills have nothing to of- 
fer for immediate delivery, being sold up 
for the balance of this month. Direc- 
tions came in freely, and consideral)le 
was loaded out. There was a fair inquiry 
in the East from bakers, but prices made 
did not draw the business. ‘The situation 
is not so tight as a week ago, and pros- 
pects are good. Prices were quoted at 
$10.50@11 for fancy, and $9.50@9.75 for 
low-grades, in 98-lb cottons. 

Local bakers and wholesale grocers are 
well stocked up, and did very little buy- 
ing. Jobbers report light trade, and 
have fair stocks on hand. Some of tlie 
large bakers have stocks to last for the 
next 30 days. Trade with small shops 
continues good in a small way. Mills 
are not trying to force sales, but belicve 
that matters will soon adjust themselves, 
and that good business will soon follow. 
Prices steady. 

Outside mills report business rather 
quiet. Most of the carload buyers were 
out of the market, being well stocked up 
for the present. Offerings have been 
fairly liberal. Stocks here are ample to 
meet all requirements for the present. 
Prices were quoted at $12.50@12.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for Kansas 
patent, and some of the mills made fair 
sales. Offerings from the Southwest were 
moderate, but prices were held rather 
firm. Jobbers have fair stocks on hand. 
There was a fair business with the small 
trade, while wholesale grocers bought 
quite freely early in the week. Prices 
were quoted at $12, in 98-lb cottons. _ 

There was very little improvement in 
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the demand for rye flour. Mills operated 
well this week, having considerable flour 
sold that they were anxious to get out 
before the advance in freights. Inquiry 
was fair from exporters, but no sales 
were reported. Prospects are for bet- 
ter business as soon as new-crop rye 
moves more freely. The sharp advance in 
cash rye the latter days of the week cur- 
tailed buying. Prices were a little low- 
er than a week ago, being $10.50@11.20 
for white, $9.50@10.05 for straight, and 
$7.40@9 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. Some 
of the outside near-by mills are operat- 
ing fairly heavy, having an accumula- 
tion of orders. 

Demand for corn flour was very light. 
Mills, however, have plenty of orders 
ahead, and have been shipping out free- 
ly. The car situation showed much im- 
provement. Exporters were inquiring 
for flour and meal, but nothing was 
booked this week, Mills have completed 
their export contracts, and have been 
filling domestic orders. There was no 
improvement in the call for corn meal, 
but much better business is looked for 
later. Grits were in fair demand, with 
exporters making inquiry for later de- 
livery. Corn flour was quoted at $3.95, 
corn meal at $3.75, and grits at $3.70, in 
100-lb cottons. , 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Capacity Output Perct. 

his WOK ..r.ccvee 24,000 11,500 48 

st week -. 24,000 7,965 33 

Last year .... -» 18,000 11,900 66 

yo years ago .... 16,000 9,000 56 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices were somewhat unsettled. 
‘he demand was brisk for anything that 
could be offered before the advance in 
freights, but call for later delivery was 
rather slow. Mills have been very busy 
loading out feed sold to be delivered be- 
fore the new rates go into effect. Buy- 
ers and sellers are apart on the price 
that will take the new rate. Most of 
the mills have feed to sell, but are hold- 
ing prices higher than shippers care to 
huy at. It will probably be a week be- 
fore prices adjust themselves to the new 
situation. 

There were some sales made early in 
ihe week for September delivery, but 
prices were liberally discounted; mills 
however, are not pressing sales, and buy- 
ers show no disposition to buy at pres- 
ent. There is considerable feed in trans- 
it that will have to be worked off before 
buying to any extent is resumed. East- 
ern demand has fallen off sharply, as 
considerable feed is now arriving at 
transit points, and the trade is not buy- 
ing to any extent. 

The state trade did not show any im- 
provement, but shippers are looking for 
a good demand shortly, as buyers will be 
in the market for their fall supplies. 
Most country dealers have light stocks, 
ind will be obliged to soon make pur- 
The call for oil meal was good, 
while hominy feed was in better demand. 


chases. 


NOTES 


The steamer Richland took 47,875 bus 
rye to Buffalo this week, loading at ele- 
vator A, 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 22,165 bus; corn, 119,734; oats, 
341,653; barley, 71,894; rye, 42,970. 

Mrs. Mabel Winsauer, wife of Charles 
\’. Winsauer, traffic manager of the.Ar- 
mour Grain Co,, died at her home in 
Milwaukee, this week, aged 30. 

The Brooks (Wis.) Equity Exchange 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by W. J. Osborn, Earl Ward 
ind Abe Bonnett, to deal in grain, flour 
and feed. 

The F. H. Green & Sons Co., Beloit, 
has purchased the Blodgett elevator, for- 
merly owned by F. H. Blodgett, of Janes- 
ville. The house will be remodeled and 
modernized, and it is intended to build 
an addition early next spring. The pres- 
ent elevator is of 15,000 bus capacity. 

H. N. Witson. 


Mexican Railway Strikes Settled 

Trade Commissioner C. H. Cunning- 
ham reports from Mexico City that the 
Mexican railway freight and passenger 
services have been renewed and strikes 
settled, with wage increases averaging 40 
per cent. The industrial situation has 
improved, 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT PRICE 


16s Per Bu Is Highest Quotation Ever Made 
in Australia—Trade in Breadstuffs 
with South Africa 


AveLaiwe, So. Aust., July 20.—After 
about six weeks of almost incessant rain, 
for a whole week the weather conditions 
in South Australia have been beautiful. 
The break in the period of moisture 
synchronized with the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales, whose presence was 
marked by extraordinary enthusiasm and 
spontaneity of patriotism. Stimulated 
by the genial warmth which has been ex- 
perienced, the crops and the feed are 
making rapid progress, and the same re- 
mark applies largely to the whole of the 
wheat-growing areas in Australia. 





THE GREAT QUESTION 

A question of primary importance to 
wheat-growers, merchants and millers is, 
Shall the Australian Wheat Pool be con- 
tinued for another season? Some of the 
states are in favor of continuance, while 
others are strongly opposed to the adop- 
tion of that course. Discussing the mat- 
ter a few days ago, the prime minister 
(Mr. Hughes) indicated that it would re- 
ceive attention at the conference of state 
premiers to be held in Melbourne this 
week, when he would take steps definitely 
to ascertain their intentions, so that the 
farmers might know exactly in what po- 
sition they stood. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


The shortage of wheat in New South 
Wales continues to be acute, and the sup- 
plies being received from Victoria are in- 
sufficient to keep the mills working. 
Many mills are reported to have closed 
down entirely, and others are operating 
only spasmodically. It is stated that a 
number of the country bakers contem- 
plate reducing their deliveries. 


RECORD QUOTATION FOR WHEAT 


Acting under directions received from 
the Australian Wheat Board, the Vic- 
torian wheat commission recently an- 
nounced that it had been decided to make 
available to millers a limited quantity of 
wheat of fair average quality for private 
export of flour to South Africa and the 
East. The price fixed for the grain was 
16s per bu, and shipment has to be made 
in July, August or September of the 
current year. It was officially stated 
that 16s per bu is the highest price ever 
quoted for wheat in Australia. 

Dealing with this matter, a Melbourne 
exchange points out that last January 
the prime minister intimated, after a 
conference between federal and _ state 
ministers and representatives of the 
wheat-growers, that the price of wheat 
for flour to be consumed in the Common- 
wealth had been increased from 6s 6d to 
7s 8d per bu, the increase to operate un- 
til the end of the present year. Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia 
agreed to supply wheat at this rate to 
New South Wales, where the harvest was 
a failure. During last month Western 
Australia was reported to be raising ob- 
jection to the sale of wheat to New South 
Wales at 7s 8d per bu, when 12s 6d was 
obtainable overseas. 

On June 16, when there was a great 
demand for fodder for starving stock, 
the price of first-grade feed wheat in 
Victoria was raised to 8s 6d per bu, or 
10d more than the price for wheat for 
human consumption. The price at pres- 
ent required by the Victorian commission 
for wheat to be converted into flour for 
the Pacific Islands and ships stores is 
18s 6d per bu. 

In behalf of the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion the other day it was stated that mill- 
ers would have to make inquiries before 
deciding whether wheat purchased at 16s 
per bu could be milled in Victoria, and 
the flour profitably marketed in South 
Africa or the East. It is, however, un- 
derstood that the price is based on in- 
formation received as to values in the 
over-sea markets. The manager of the 
Australian Wheat Board, when ques- 
tioned on the subject, said the quotation 
was made genuinely for the purpose of 
leading to business. It is presumed that 
the recent fine rains throughout the Aus- 
tralian wheat belt have, no doubt, caused 
some modification of the policy of con- 
serving supplies of unsold wheat in the 
Commonwealth. 

The South Australian Register deals 
at length with the matter outlined above. 


It emphasizes the fact that actually only 
a small quantity of wheat has been made 
available for sale, and adds: “If the ex- 
periences of the South Australian millers 
are any criterion, little, if any, of it is 
likely to be placed at that figure. Aus- 
tralia has fixed a value upon wheat which 
means flour at a cost exceeding by pounds 
that at which South Africa can cover re- 
quirements in other markets. South 
Australian millers contend that the Aus- 
tralian Wheat Board is simply driving 
away, instead of retaining it, and at- 
tracting additional business. With f.a.q. 
wheat at 16s per bu it means that flour 
would cost £37 per short ton (2,000 lbs) 
f.o.b. Port Adelaide, or, with the freight 
and charges added, £42 17s 6d per ton, 
ci.f.&e. (exchange), South African 
orts. As against that, millers have 
yeen advised that the United States of 
America is offering to sell at £38 per 
long ton (2,240 lbs), cif.&e., South 
Africa, and Canada at £39. 

“So far as the South Australian Wheat 
Board is concerned, it is simply carry- 
ing out instructions received from Mel- 
bourne. It has given millers options 
over wheat, and those options have not 
yet expired. Nevertheless, circumstances 
are such that a very watchful eye will 
have to be kept on markets to fully safe- 
guard South Australian farmers’ in- 
terests.” 

Up to the time of writing, none of the 
options given to South Australian millers 
had been exercised. The consensus of 
opinion still is that there is no chance of 
Australia doing business unless a lower 
rate is indicated. 


BREADSTUFFS FOR OVERSEAS 


The trade in second-grade flour from 
Australia to South Africa has been large 
during the last few months, and ship- 
ments of “B” wheat have also been made. 
At present several vessels are loading 
both wheat and flour at South Australian 
ports, and have a combined capacity of 
40,000 tons. During last week three 
steamers cleared from this state with ap- 
proximately 1,028,516 bus wheat, but no 
loadings for over-sea ports were advised 
from elsewhere. 

It is reported that some South African 
contracts for flour have been canceled 
because of dissatisfaction as to quality of 
second-grade product, which has consti- 
tuted the bulk of trade. Practically the 
whole of the wheat available in Aus- 
tralia today for shipment overseas is sec- 
ond-grade. In order to give dispatch to 
vessels sent out by the British Imperial 
authorities, 1919-20 wheat, which is of 
first-rate quality, has been shipped, 
whereas the contract was for wheats of 
earlier seasons. 


AUSTRALIAN GOLD MOVEMENTS 


Shortly after the declaration of war, 
a veil of secrecy was thrown over the 
gold movements to and from the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, in common with 
the other parts of the British Empire. 
The curtain has now been raised, and the 
figures revealed are decidedly interest- 
ing. They may be summarized briefly 
thus: 


Year ended Net 
June 30— Imports Exports exports 
1016. .ccces £436,127 £2,624,850 £2,188,723 
2926. cccces 550,951 10,555,258 10,004.307 
Co) eee 197,755 11,612,297 11,414,542 
1918... cscee 1,486,384 6,393,999 4,907,615 
1919. cscs 7,364,605 7,168,162 = ccecccee 





Total war 

period ...£10,035,822 £38,354,565 £28,318,743 
10 mos to 

April 30, 

1920..... 47,975 3,586,118 3,538,143 

In the five years preceding the war 
(1909 to 1913, inclusive) the net*export 
of gold from Australia amounted to 
£34,988,759. The net export in the war 
period was thus less than in the preced- 
ing quinquennium by £6,670,016. The 
figures for 1919 were remarkable because 
they showed an excess of imports of 
£196,444, probably the first time since 
the discovery of gold in Australia that 
such a balance has been recorded. In 
view of that fact, it is interesting to note 
the sources of import for that year. The 
principal countries which sent gold were: 
India, £1,498,074; New Zealand, £499,- 
378; South Africa, £5,337,846. The gold, 
in all probability, was sent hither from 
those countries by direction from Lon- 
don, in order to pay for some of the 
balance of trade in our favor. Gold was 
exported principally to the United King- 
dom, Egypt, Hongkong, India and South 
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Africa. India took the bulk of it, as the 
following table reveals: 

1917-18 1918-19 
United Kingdom ....... £36,880 £1,948,019 
POT rer rie 400,000 1,300,000 
Hongkong ... co  euaven 866,423 
eS 4,189,563 2,000,480 
South Africa .... - 1,500,000 1,000,000 
Straits Settlements ‘. . 0,000 
East Indies ............ 1,600 1,300 
Pacific Islands ......... 1,806 1,050 
POREMA secesvcssvccses 263,000 .cccoe 


Cuartes J. MaTrHews. 





INDIANA-OHIO SHIP CANAL 


Lack of Rail Accommodations Centers Inter- 
est Upon Project for Linking Lakes 
Michigan and Erie 


INDIANAPOLIS, INv., Aug. 28.—Several 
organizations in Indiana, impressed with 
the lack of railroad facilities for grain 
transportation, are giving attention to a 
proposal for legislation paving the way 
for a ship canal across northern Indiana 
and northern Ohio, connecting Lake 
Michigan with Lake Erie. 

Their efforts are informally linked 
with those of 14 states that have joined 
in forming what is called the Great 
Lakes Tidewater Association. This group 
lies between Pennsylvania on the east 
and Idaho on the west, and the organiza- 
tion has for its general purpose a sys- 
tem of deep inland waterways from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Persons connected with the grain 
products industry in this state have 
shown a keen interest in the proposal, 
although it is intended as an aid to all 
branches of commerce as well as milling 
and allied businesses. The full project, 
if ever carried out, would be a joint ac- 
tivity, as the United States could not go 
ahead with all of its features without 
the consent of Canada, 

Up to this time, according to infor- 
mation received by interested persons in 
this state, the dominion government has 
not shown keen interest in the plan, for 
the reason, it is asserted, that it is dis- 
posed to favor the Hudson Bay route to 
the ocean. It realizes, it is added, that 
if the Great Lakes route should be de- 
veloped it would militate against the 
Hudson Bay route. 

The Great Lakes Tidewater Associa- 
tion, it is understood, is planning to lay 
the whole project before Congress at the 
earliest possible time. At the same 
time, it proposes to do what it can to 
interest the Canadian government in the 
project. 

The Lake Michigan-Lake Erie ship 
canal plan is not new. Such a waterway 
has been advocated for several years by 
industrial interests in northern Indiana 
and also by similar interests in northern 
Ohio, northern Illinois and southern 
Michigan. Congress once ordered the en- 
gineering department of the army to 
make a preliminary survey and submit 
a report on the feasibility of such a 
canal, The department advised the legis- 
lative body that such a waterway could 
be constructed, but it did not go so far 
as to advise the government to under- 
take the project. 

Fort Wayne and other cities in this 
state in favor of the plan, together with 
those of other interested states, hope at 
the next session of Congress ‘to have the 
arguments for the plan resubmitted. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





California Chamber of Commerce 

San Francisco, Car, Aug. 28.—Pre- 
liminary steps for the formation of a 
state chamber of commerce, composed of 
representatives of city and county cham- 
bers of California, were taken on Aug. 
20 at a meeting held in the rooms of the 
Commercial Club. The meeting was at- 
tended by 87 representatives from 53 
commercial bodies in 35 counties of the 
state. W. J. Dutton, of the California 
development board, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

The delegates adopted the committee 
report outlining an organization consist- 
ing of representatives of city and county 
bodies within the state, to meet monthly 
at different points. Those attending the 
meeting were instructed to submit the 
organization plans to their respective 
bodies. An offer of the California de- 
velopment board to act as clearing-house 
for city and county chambers of com- 
merce was recommended for considera- 
tion by the delegates at the meeting. 


R. C, Mason. 
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MOB PSYCHOLOGY 


The growth of bearish sentiment 
throughout the country is impressive. 
From practically all markets come re- 
ports that flour-buyers are indifferent, 
not interested, holding off for lower 
prices which they confidently expect and 
predict as likely to prevail later on. This 
sentiment is so general, permeating all 
sections, that. it suggests an interesting 
study in what might be called mob, or 
applied, psychology. 

Concurrently, it will be found on in- 
vestigation, an exactly similar sentiment 
prevails in many other lines. Everybody, 
everywhere, is looking for a lower level 
of prices of all commodities, and, con- 
sequently, is proceeding most cautiously 
in buying. Contraction of purchases, the 
antithesis of the recent orgy of spend- 
ing and extravagance, has set in. Pro- 
duction is being curtailed, and business is 
slowing down. 

This is an economic phenomenon, quite 
disassociated from political causes and 
considerations, and is to be explained 
from the working of economic laws. 
Prices had reached the point beyond 
which they could not go; the limit of 
purchasing power and credit had been 
reached, and deflation was inevitable. 
Once started on the decline, however, with 
a little momentum gathered, mob, or 
mass, psychology comes in quite oppor- 
tunely to help the downward course, 
which then becomes somewhat unreason- 
ing, and more or less of an emotional 
reaction. 

Aside from the intrinsic facts tending 
to determine wheat and flour values, it 
should not be overlooked that some re- 
flex action of this kind, arising from the 
general situation and affecting the men- 
tal attitude of many people, is likely to 
be operative and, in the end, may carry 
prices way beyond the point justified by 
fundamental conditions. A_ universal 

resumption about anything tends to 
being it about, yet there is always the 
danger of overdoing it. The stock mar- 
ket furnishes an excellent illustration of 
the play of mob psychology, and it is 
axiomatic there that the time to buy 
sound and well-seasoned securities is 
when everybody is selling, or when no- 
body wants to buy. 

For quite some time the large consum- 
ers and distributors of flour have been 
out of the market, letting their stocks 
run down. It is clear, from the reports 
of the millers themselves, that no large 
amount of flour has been bought so far 
on this crop: nothing at all comparable 
to other years at this time. The buying 
trades have had their attention fixed on 
the large reserves of wheat in the coun- 
try and a surplus larger than probably 
can be moved for export. They cannot 
forget that the December future touched 
$2.0614, in Chicago, Aug. 2, and they do 
not believe in the big premium of cash 
wheat over the futures. 

So universal has been this staying out 
of the market, so effectively has this mob 
psychology been at work, that presently 
stocks of flour will approach the vanish- 
ing joint. Nothwithstanding the reason- 
ableness of the general expectation of 
lower prices in all commodities, when this 
point in flour stocks is reached, they 
must be replenished, and at that regard- 
less of prices. If the present tight trans- 
portation situation continues, and if the 
movement of wheat continues as light as 
it has been, either from inability to get 
cars or indisposition of the farmers to 
sell, then a temporary advance would 
seem assured; and the farmer is not, as 


a rule, a free seller on an advancing 
market. 

According to late unverified reports, 
export clearances so far this season have 
reached the big total of seventy million 
bushels; it has been estimated that an- 
other seventy million bushels have been 
sold for export. This makes a total only 
eighty-five million bushels under that of 
two hundred and twenty-five million ex- 
ported on the last crop. At the rate ex- 
porters have been selling wheat for ship- 
ment in the next three months, there will 
have to be a very much larger movement 
in the country if they are to fill their 
contracts. The transportation, money, 
credit and exchange situation should also 
be carefully considered, It is just pos- 
sible that mob psychology may push 
this bearish sentiment too far. It might 
appear that buyers, by staying out of the 
market so persistently, had created a 
situation calculated to work against 
themselves, in other words, had stacked 
the cards against themselves. This re- 
mains to be seen. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


No change for the better in milling 
conditions was reported for the week. 
Buyers are still out of the market, await- 
ing developments. Exporters are forc- 
ing up the price of wheat, compelling the 
mills to follow their bids if they want 
the grain. As on many occasions in the 
past, the exporters are making the price. 
Whether this ‘indicates that they are mak- 
ing fresh export sales, or are seeking to 
cover those already made, is not known. 
It is believed that a substantial amount 
of wheat has been sold short for export. 

The feature of the week was the offer- 
ing of Canadian wheat by both Ameri- 
can and Canadian grain dealers at at- 
tractive discounts under spring wheat 
grown in the Northwest. This difference 
was as much as 10c per bu, but it is ex- 
pected that the difference in price will 
not hold long. No. 1 Manitoba northern 
was offered, c.i.f., Toledo, at $2.53 for 
September shipment via lakes, $2.51 for 
first half October and $2.49 for shipment 
by Oct. 25. 

The movement of soft wheat from the 
country continues light. Millers are not 
keen buyers, because they have so little 
sale for flour, but are accumulating some 
wheat beyond their flour sales. This 
wheat is hedged by the sale of the De- 
cember or March futures, but it is not 
regarded as a satisfactory hedge. Hedg- 
ing sales are thought to be far from 
heavy, and it is suspected that the ex- 
porters are buying the futures. Chicago 
grain houses are soliciting hedging sales, 
and, in instances, are suggesting the buy- 
ing of December wheat. 

With the present light movement of 
wheat, just what would happen in the 
event of a sharp demand for flour is a 
question, but it looks as if millers would 
have to bid up, and flour-buyers would 
have to pay more money, particularly if 
the exporters stayed in the market. To- 
ledo mills were bidding $2.47@2.50 for 
No. 1 red, 32c (new rate) rate points to 
New York, and not getting or needing 
much. 

Millers are waiting rather patiently, all 
things considered, for the turning point 
when buyers will come into the market 
once more. It is now the end of August, 
and soft-wheat milling really has not got 
under way yet on the new crop. It would 
seem that buying could not be much long- 
er deferred. Occasional sales of clears 
and low-grade are made, but these are 
not regarded as any criterion of condi- 
tions. 

Millers are of the opinion that buyers 
cannot stay out of the market much long- 
er, and that when they come in they will 
all want immediate shipment. The move- 
ment of wheat and transportation condi- 
tions will have to be much different than 


they have been to take care of any such 
demand. Congestion and car shortage 
will surely develop, and some sections 
might be without flour. Bankers state 
that the credit strain over the movement 
of the crops is over. They are fooled, 
and apparently are unaware that the 
movement has not taken place as yet, due 
to abnormal conditions. 
TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output 2! mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TH WES oc cscccvcesivess 21,550 45 
EMS WORK Sco sscccarsteces 21,700 45 
BOBP GMO aocvcrccvcccvrsevs 46,900 98 
WWE FEATS BHO ..cccissvcce 24,215 50 
Three years ago .......... 44,100 92 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
198O%. .cccace 27 154,310 73,462 47% 
1920f.. cee 27 160,920 76,475 47 
1919... cccccee 12 84,000 76,927 91% 
1918... cce0s 16 87,660 48,441 55 
*Week ending Aug. 28. tWeek ending 
Aug. 21, ” 


Two mills, with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 1,200 bbls, included in the 
above summary, were down all the week 
and made no flour. 

SECRETARY TANNER’S ADVICE 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, says that there seems 
to be a deadness to the flour market at 
present, probably caused by the refusal 
of farmers to sell wheat at present prices 
and the conviction of buyers that prices 
will be lower. Meantime, mills are idle. 
The large crop will have to be moved 
some timie during the year at some price. 
The production of flour weekly is run- 
ning behind the consumption. Probably 
all buyers will come into the market at 
one time, as they usually do. 

“Watch your markets,” he says, “in 
making the price of wheat to farmers; 
you cannot afford to pay more than the 
market, with no buyers for flour. You 
should also allow enough for handling, in 
figuring how much under terminal mar- 
kets or track offers you can afford to 
pay. During the period of control by 
the government, 10c was not considered 
unfair, or even more under certain con- 
ditions. We do not have the government 
now to steady the market, and cash wheat 
is getting closer to December prices.” 

W. 8S. CANFIELD 

W. S. Canfield, for 20 years or more 
manager of the flour department of the 
Judson Grocer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which he built up from nothing to one 
of the most important flour accounts of 
the state, has engaged in the flour busi- 
ness on his own account. He has an 
office at 205 Godfrey Building, Grand 
Rapids, warehouse at Grand Rapids, and 
12 distributing stations in northwestern 
Michigan. 

Mr. Canfield is regarded as one of the 
cleverest men in the flour trade in Michi- 
gan, a man who thoroughly understands 
the business and has a large personal 
following. He has taken the accounts of 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, and has met with excep- 
tional success in introducing its brand 
Tea Table, and also Occident, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
His many friends feel confident of his 
success in his new undertaking. 


NOTES 


N. L. Hensley, vice-president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was in Toledo and Cleveland this week, 
and called at this office. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
reports that the trade is still waiting for 
lower prices and that the farmers still 
think that their wheat is worth $3. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, will go to a lake resort in 
northern Michigan to visit with the fam- 
ily of his son, Louis A. Mennel, over La- 
bor Day. 

P. F. Fischer, representing the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
in Michigan, and A. B. Hewson, of the 
same company in Ohio, called at this of- 
fice this week. 

George D. Reichert, formerly in the 
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milling business in Missouri, is now south- 
ern representative for the Marshal! 
(Minn.) Milling Co., with which terri- 
tory he is well acquainted. 

The Bellevue (Ohio) Flour Mills Co. 
has recently been incorporated with W. 
H. Houle president, A. M. Tousley, 
Cleveland, vice-president, and W. J 
Mahnke secretary and treasurer, and als: 
manager at the mill. 

William Gibson has taken the place 
made vacant by the withdrawal of W. S 
Canfield as head of the flour departmen 
of the Judson Grocer Co., Grand Rapids 
Mich. Mr. Gibson has represented th 
company heretofore on the road. 

Many buyers are beginning to questio: 
if it is not a mistake to let stocks run 
too low. They would apparently be dis 
or to book some at around $10.50@1! 
nulk, Toledo rate points, if they coul: 
get the chance. Higher prices are looke 
for if they all come into the market a 
once, as is anticipated. 


A large Minneapolis mill is reported t. 
have sold 10,000 bbls of flour this week t 
a leading Toledo baker at $10, bulk, To 
ledo, for immediate shipment. Local mil! 
ers expressed a willingness to meet thi 
figure for somewhat deferred shipment 
based upon offers of Canadian wheat 
first half September shipment. 

Albert L. Fisher, assistant secretar 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, and in it 
employ for 24 years, died suddenly o 
heart failure this week. He was a wid 
ower, was 37 years old and is survive: 
by two children, both girls, aged 11 an 
14. He had been in rather indifferen 
health for some time, but was at the of 
fice until recently in his regular work. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

InpraANapous, Inv., Aug. 28.—Tradin 
in wheat flour was not extensive in In 
diana this week. Buyers still are cau 
tious, and not disposed to make larg 
purchases for future delivery. Few 0: 
ders for more than one car lot have be 
booked from any single firm. 

While there has been some improve 
ment in conditions in the last 10 day 
the volume remains far below normal fo 
this season of the year. Prices are on 
slightly lower level in most cases tha 
they were last week, but they have no 
produced any large response. 

General business conditions, with a ten 
dency in a considerable number of basi 
commodities to seek a lower level o 
quotations, are held responsible by man 
persons connected with the trade for th 
prevailing hesitancy. Consumers ar 
showing a tendency to restrict expendi 
tures to actual needs and, while no cd 
crease of any considerable amount ha 
thus far been forecast in the volume o 
sales of bread-making establishment 
they obviously intend to take no chance: 

Most millers in this territory seem t 
think that small-lot buying may be ex 
pected to continue for an indefinite px 
riod. Bakers, they say, will continue t 
work with small reserves of flour unti 
they are convinced that flour prices wil 
go little, if-any, lower. A shortage o 
railroad facilities for quick transporta 
tion of commodities has failed to caus: 
any considerable alarm among the con 
sumers; at least not sufficient apprehen 
sion to lead to the placing of larg 
orders. 

The attitude of the buyer, in fact, i 
the attitude of the miller to a large ex 
tent. Wheat prices are not regarded a 
sufficiently stabilized yet to justify larg 
purchases to grind, with the price to | 
received for the product subject to wid 
variation. All look on the present as 
time for conservatism. Considerab! 
grain now is moving in this state, but th 
most of it has been going to the Atlanti 
seaboard for export. 

In Indianapolis and near-by cities o 
the state soft winter patents are quote: 
for shipment in car lots at $11.60@12.2 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, the minimum show 
ing an advance of 25@35c, with th 
maximum unchanged. Hard winter pat 
ents are offered at $11.60@12.25, a dro 
of 15¢ on the minimum and 25c on th: 
maximum. Spring patents are priced a! 
$11.75@12.50, both minimum and maxi 
mum being lower by 25c. 





FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity o 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain an 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter a 
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of Aug. 28, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOR: cviccns2 60 osusces 6,67 29 
Last WOGM Sc cacaciccocsces 6,460 28 
Year OBO cccccescccvscsece 16,504 72 
[WO YC@PB ABO .eseeecceees 28 


6,478 
stock in store Aug, 28, 1920, 7,116 bbls. 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 





In Out 

\\ 205,000 21,000 

( 169,000 39,000 

( 836,000 248,000 

] 32,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS). 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

s week ....134,200 208,470 359,160 eoce 

Pr ABO ...06- 652,690 306,530 123,140 24,930 


) years ago.232,050 845,440 292,270 21,450 
CORN PRODUCTS 
ales of corn products have been fair 
in volume. Advances in carrying charges 
grain by railroads under their new 
ight schedules offset a slight decrease 
i» quotations on the manufactured prod- 
leaving the price level unchanged at 
end of the week. Grits are quoted 
shipment in car lots at $3.50 per 100 
sacked, meal at $3.45, cerealine at 
1.05, hominy at $3.60, hominy flakes at 
30 and corn flour at $3.70. 


hme 


MILLFEED 
kemand continues brisk. Quotations 
iain on about the same level as last 
week, with some grades slightly higher. 
iy wheat feeds both bran and mixed feed 

quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$)3.50@57 per ton in 100-lb jutes, Mid- 
diings are offered at $60.50@63. In corn 
fecds hominy feed is quoted in bulk at 
si? ton, New York, and $68, west. In 

<s the level is $71 ton, New York, 
west. 


$72, 
NOTES 
'he Washburn Grain Co., Remington, 
dissolved as a corporation. 
(irain dealers at Muncie say that the 
ity of the wheat crop in that re- 
is far above the average. The oats 
also has tested high, and the yield 
this grain has been good. 
rank C. Cook, formerly half owner 
he Crothersville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
hurt fatally, Thursday night, when 
utomobile struck a stone culvert five 
west of Columbus, in Bartholomew 
County, his home. He was thrown for- 
| against the steering wheel and in- 
d internally, failing to regain con- 
isness before he died. Mr. Cook was 
ears old. 


Epwarp H. ZreGner. 





VIRGINIA 
NorrotK, Va. Aug. 28.—Watchful 
ting appears to be the tendency of 
Norfolk flour market. No large sales 
been reported, and stocks, in the 
rity of cases, are still ample for the 
le. New-wheat flour is beginning to 
e in moderate quantities, while the 
istment of new freight rates has been 
wwed by quotations on the basis of 
new tariffs. 
soft winter flours are quoted at $11.75 
12.50, according to grade, with some 
cy mill brands even more. Kansas 
d winters are offered at $12.75@13.60, 
le northwestern spring-wheat flour 
be bought for $13.75@14.25. 
‘he millfeed market locally has showed 
le activity this week, Flour mid- 
es are offered by Kansas mills at 
0, bran is quoted at $53.50, stand- 
middlings at $61.50, and red dog at 
a) 


NOTES 
e steamer Cripple Creek recently 
ght a cargo of 1,000 tons wheat from 
Pacific Coast to Norfolk, and after 
ving supplies and bunker coal here 
ceeded with her cargo to Gothen- 
, Sweden. 


rge quantities of west-coast flour 
tinue to be shipped, and reshipped at 
Norfolk municipal warehouses, where 
usands of barrels are on hand at 
present. This phase of the business of 

se terminals is gradually growing into 

very Important one. 

Steps toward securing a grain elevator 
lor Norfolk are about to be taken, as a 
result of the “booster campaign” inaugu- 
rated by a group of Norfolk business 
en in the Middle West recently. <A 
2toup of representative citizens will be 
taken each week on an excursion through 
the harbor, and one chief point to be 
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visited will be the grain elevator at 
Newport News, across the river. The 
object of these visits will be to acquaint 
business men with the physical side of 
the grain elevator, to demonstrate its 
activities, and to impress upon them the 
need for such facilities at this port. It 
has been proposed for the city of Nor- 
folk to secure plans for an elevator, and 
have. the scheme financed, partially, by 
one of the leading grain concerns of the 
country. 
Josern A. Leste. 


GEORGIA 

Atitanta, Ga., Aug. 28.—Flour trade 
this week is still dull, though prices show 
some advance, due to the increase in 
freight rates. Stocks are only fair, but 
sufficient to meet present needs. The 
trade is still waiting for general reduc- 
tions, and mills look for better demand. 
The demand for millfeeds is fair, but 
prices have made a considerable advance 
on account of increased freight rates and 
the limited supply. 

There is considerable improvement this 
week in the freightcar movement here. 
Arrivals have been more numerous on ac- 
count of the raising of recent embargoes 
on horse feed and hay. 

While prices have made some advance, 
there is still a general feeling that actual 
values will be reduced more in the near 
future, and there is very little booking 
ahead. 

Cottonseed meal is in fair demand this 
week, and prices are steady at $52 for 
both new- and old-crop meal. Stocks are 
sufficient to meet all demands until the 
new-crop meal begins to move. 

Hulls are steady and unchanged for 
old-crop, but new-crop hulls are quoted 
at $11 ton for loose and $15 for sacked. 

Hominy feeds are in fair demand at 
somewhat advanced prices over last week. 
The advance is due to freight rates and 
the limited supply, as mills are operat- 
ing on short time. Stocks are light, but 
sufficient to meet present needs. 

Hay receipts this week totaled 60 cars. 
This is due to improvement in handling 
cars and the lifting of embargoes. 
Stocks have been reduced during the past 
two weeks. Prices are $1@3 higher than 
last week. 





J. Hore TicNer. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Aug. 28.—Milling has 
been looking up some during the week, 
though all agree that it is not what it 
should be at this time of year. Orders 
are coming in more liberally, and are be- 
ing promptly filled. The price of flour 
is being graded by the price of wheat, 
which has shown some advance during 
the week in the larger markets. The 
local price, however, is unchanged at 
$2.40. Winter-wheat patents are selling 
at $13.50 bbl in 98-lb sacks, while the 
price of straights has gone to $12. Hard- 
wheat flour is quoted at $13, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. Feed is still high, and in 
great demand. Bran is quoted at $50 
ton, and middlings are bringing $63. 


NOTES 
Leslie T. Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
mills, is ill with asthma. His condition 
is such that he cannot attend to business. 
Mrs. Jacob L. Knauss, wife of the 
president of the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
died on Tuesday, after an illness cover- 
ing a period of two years, of chronic 
bronchitis. Mrs. Knauss had been a char- 
ter member of the St. Lucas Evangelical 
church, and a teacher in the Sunday 
School for 25 years. She was also instru- 
mental in the establishment of the Dea- 
coness Hospital in Evansville, an institu- 
tion that has grown to be one of the 
largest of the kind in the Middle West. 
Besides her husband she leaves three 
daughters, two of whom are married, and 
a son, Otto Knauss, who is connected 
with the Phoenix Mill. 
W. W. Ross. 





Farmers’ Union in Mexico 

The chickpeas crop from Sinaloa and 
Sonora, Mexico, for this year is esti- 
mated at over 300,000 sacks of 220 lbs 
each, according to a recent report from 
Consul Yost. A union of the growers 
has been formed, and it is claimed that 
as a result of this co-operative move- 
ment they will receive more per sack 
than they received under the old plan. 
It is estimated that about 1,500 cars will 


be needed to move the crop from am 
les, Ariz. as chickpeas are forwarded 
to New Orleans or New York in bond, 
and are disposed of largely in Cuba, 
Spain, and Porto Rico. In case of in- 
adequate railroad facilities, there is a 
plan to load part of the crop on board 
steamers at Guaymas, as has been done 
in former years. 





CANCELLATIONS OF ORDERS 


Mostly Due to Chaotic Conditions Arising 
from War-Times, According to Cham- 
ber of Commerce Report 


Most cancellations of orders are large- 
ly due either directly or indirectly to 
chaotic conditions arising from war- 
times, according to a report on a survey 
of the manufacturing field made by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The percentage reporting that 
customers have canceled orders because 
of failure to recognize the sacredness of 
contract, and the legal force and respon- 
sibility of an order received and accepted 
in good faith, was comparatively small. 

there is danger, however, the report 
declares, that unless a definite stand is 
taken against any tendency to regard 
cancellation of orders as unimportant, 
and unless there is cultivation of a gen- 
eral feeling that an order is to be consid- 
ered more than a mere memorandum, 
this evil may assume serious proportions. 

The investigation of cancellations was 
made by the fabricated production de- 
partment of the national chamber in 
response to complaints from members 
that production was being interfered 
with, so much so that plants having had 
sufficient orders to run for months were 
curtailing their efforts or shutting down, 
even though production of their product 
is below normal and stocks in the hands 
of wholesalers and retailers are light. 
The complaints protested that the sacred- 
ness of the sales contract was being dis- 
regarded, and that the buyer was willing 
to chance its legal enforcement. 

To get at the bottom of the problem, 
inquiry was sent to 106 leading trade as- 
sociations to learn the situation. In 
analyzing replies it was found that the 
responsibility for many cancellations 
was chargeable in part to the seller as 
well as to the buyer. Some of the chief 
reasons for cancellations are as follows: 
inability to make prompt delivery; over- 
stock; business declining; revision of 
production schedule; financial embarrass- 
ment. Some replies indicated also that 
the public will not buy at present prices. 

The survey showed that several or- 
ganizations have created a bureau of 
contracts, to deal with all claims for can- 
cellation of orders. These bureaus act 
simply in an advisory way, receiving from 
the complainant a statement of facts as a 
basis for investigation, in due time ren- 
dering an advisory report, and in some 
cases endeavoring to secure a settlement, 
if desired. 

Cancellations are not confined to this 
country, as is shown by a report from 
Nottingham, England, that British’ lace 
and hosiery manufacturers and export- 
ers have become concerned over the large 
number of orders canceled by foreign 
firms. The Nottingham Lace Exporters’ 
Association, which represents the lace ex- 
port trade of the country, recently de- 
cided that no member of the association 
should hereafter accept any cancellation 
of orders without the special permission 
of a committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of investigation. 





Illinois Barberry Campaign 

L. R. Tehon, state leader in the Illi- 
nois campaign for eradication of the bar- 
berry, writes to The Northwestern Miller 
as follows of the work that is being done 
in that state: 

“Inasmuch as you are interested in 
practically all phases of grain-raising and 
grain-using, I am taking the liberty of 
calling your attention to the efforts of the 
state of Illinois to control stem rust 
through the medium of barberry eradica- 
tion. 

“This work in Illinois is carried on co- 
operatively by three organizations, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Illinois state department of 
agriculture, and the University of Illi- 
nois through its extension division. This 
represents the third year of work, the 
first year having been devoted to a gen- 
eral educative campaign. The second 
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year of the work was devoted to a care- 
ful survey of the cities and towns in the 
northern half of the state. During these 
first two years of work very nearly 100,- 
000 bushes of barberry were eradicated. 

“During this, our third year of work, 
the first attempt is being made toward a 
systematic survey of the countryside. 
Our first attempt is, of course, turned 
toward those regions where the presence 
of escaped barberry had previously been 
demonstrated. Since the first of June a 
squad of four men with two autos have 
been systematically working Stephenson 
County, with Freeport as a base. It is 
hoped within the week to complete the 
working of this county. Every mile of 
country road has been worked carefully, 
and all of the time necessary has been 
given to going over woodland where it 
would seem that escaped barberry might 
exist. As a result of this work the bar- 
berry has been found in the country in 
55 different places; total, at a very con- 
servative estimate, 550 bushes. 

“During the early portion of the season 
practically every barberry found was in- 
fected with the stem-rust organism. It 
is to be noted that the rust appeared on 
the barberry this season at an unusually 
late date. As a result, all of the spring 
wheat in Stephenson County escaped with 
very little rust infection. The rust was, 
however, early enough on the barberry to 
provide a very marked infection of the 
winter wheat fields, from which consid- 
erable loss is bound to occur. 

“The presence of the barberry in iso- 
lated locations through the country dis- 
tricts where it would not be found or 
noticed by the ordinary farmer presents 
a danger which is not under any circum- 
stances to be minimized. A careful sur- 
vey of every county in the state of Illi- 
nois, if this can be accomplished, will re- 
sult in the running down and eradicating 
of a large amount of the source of in- 
fection of stem rust in the state. A 
whole-hearted spirit of co-operation and 
support on the part of farmers and those 
interested in the maximum of grain pro- 
duction will help this work along and 
lend it the prestige which is necessary for 
a successful ending.” 





American Ship-Building in July 

During the 12 months ended July 31, 
1920, the output of American shipyards 
of vessels officially numbered by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation, Commerce depart- 
ment, was 2,086 vessels of 3,554,352 gross 


tons, of which 684 were steel ocean 
steamers aggregating 3,146,257 gross 
tons. 


Following are the details of the July. 
output: 














Atlantic 
Kinds— r-and Gulf—, -—Total—, 
Wood— ~- No. Tons No. Tons 
it! SPEER 5 3,355 6 4,924 
SCAM occccccccss 1 79 5 6,208 
GOD ccecsccsesssees 48 1,121 99 2,556 
Unrigged ......... 11 4,971 15 5,388 
PURO isco dceevs 65 9,626 125 19,076 
Metal— 
BUOAM 3 ccccccvccces 24 113,338 39 193,216 
Unrigged .......6. 6 2,332 7 2,548 
PoOtals coccccsese 30 115,670 46 195,764 
Totals— 
SAMIR viccccceces 5 3,355 6 4,924 
StORM ce vcsvccccee 25 113,417 44 199,424 
GOS ovrccccervesie 48 1,121 99 2,556 
Unrigged ...csrece 17 7,303 22 7,936 
Grand totals ... 95 125,196 171 214,840 


Of the above amount, 24 vessels of 
147,699 gross tons were built for the 
United States Shipping Board. Two, of 
2,399 gross tons, were built for foreign 
owners, and 16, of 23,262 gross tons, were 
sold to foreign owners. Six foreign-built 
vessels of 20,883 gross tons, including the 
De Kalb (formerly Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich), of 8,797 gross tons, were officially 
numbered for American frade. 





Appointed National Councilor 

Inpianapouis, Inv., Aug. 28.—Edward 
B. Raub, formerly president and now a 
member of the governing committee of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, whose 
grain activities have grown rapidly in 
the last year, has been named national 
councilor of that organization to repre- 
sent it in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The national council 
of the general chamber consists of one 
representative each from all the organi- 
zations making up its membership. It 
serves as an advisory body to the na- 
tional chamber’s board of directors, 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The in- 
vestment market is showing increased 
activity, and many thousand small in- 
vestors all over the United States are 
taking on high-grade bonds and safe 
dividend-paying stocks. It is expected 
that there will be a broader inquiry for 
these securities during the next four 
weeks, when about $125,000,000 will be 
»aid out for interest and dividends. A 
low amount of money remains unem- 
ployed at this time, and if the investment 
outlook shows definite improvement the 
chances are that most of this unemployed 
fund will be gradually reinvested. 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY MARKET 


Many foreign nations are applying to 
the United States for funds, and it looks 
as if some of the new loans would be 
put out at rates which will show an in- 
vestment yield of at least 8 per cent. In 
ordinary times such a high interest rate 
would rarely be offered by any nation, 
but the world-wide demand for money is 
so great that a high interest rate is 
necessary for the foreign nations which 
apply for large loans, to insure a ready 
response from investors. It has rarely 
been possible for any small investor to 
obtain such a high rate as 8 per cent 
from a small investment. In a few in- 
stances a rate of even more than 8 per 
cent has been obtained of late, but the 
investment situation is such as to make 
this virtually an 8 per cent market for 
high-grade foreign loans. When the re- 
public of France is willing to offer such 
a high rate it means that the whole 
money market is short of funds and that 
there is a largely excessive demand for 
credit accommodations. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 


Some banking experts believe that 
there will be a much easier tone to the 
money market before long. They say 
that the heaviest demands have been sat- 
isfied, and that there will be a large 
return. movement of money from the cen- 

“ters of agricultural activity. On the 
other hand, there are many authorities 
who believe that rates will remain high 
for some time, and that there will not be 
any material increase in the supply of 
credit before early next year. One rea- 
son for this view is the immense loans 
which will have to be raised for the rail- 
roads and those large industrial corpora- 
tions which are badly in need of funds. 

This year will pass into history as one 
of extremely high money rates. There 
has not been any easy money to speak 
of, and at times when in ordinary years 
there has been a return flow of money 
from the interior there has been no such 
relief felt. There is really nothing in 
the outlook to justify the view that there 
will be a sharp reduction in interest 
rates. The reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks is much below what it 
ought to be at this time of year. Un- 
usual pressure has been brought to bear 
upon the Federal Reserve banks and the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board 
to get them to make more liberal ad- 
vances and grant easier renewals on what 
were really productive loans. 


NATIONAL CORPORATIONS 


It takes more brain power these days 
to direct the affairs of a great industrial 
corporation than has been required at 
any time since the United States Steel 
Corporation began business in 1901. 
Wages are so high and the cost of raw 
material and machinery is so great as to 
make it difficult for many corporations 
to do anything more than to make both 
ends meet. It looks, however, as if the 
wage question would settle itself, and 
that there would not be such a continued 
demand for higher wages as there has 
been for a year or more. One reason 


for this is that the average workingman 


begins to see that high wages cannot be 
paid by corporations which are not doing 
a highly prosperous business. 

It is essential, however, that the large 
industrial corporations should hold their 
workmen, so that their organization may 
be complete when the next upward move- 
ment sets in. The day of extremely high 
profits has passed, and it will be neces- 
sary after this to get along with a mod- 
erate profit instead of depending upon 
the extremely high prices that have pre- 
vailed ever since the rise in the war- 
order industrials first began. 


DEMAND FOR STEEL 


The steel trade is making a fairly good 
showing, notwithstanding the holdup of 
freight shipments and the difficulty of 
obtaining fast service on the railroads. 
It is believed that the steel mills wil 
have plenty of business for a year or 
more, and that they will make a better 
showing during the next few weeks than 
seemed possible three months ago. There 
would be a broader export demand for 
American steel if the mills were in a 
position to fill orders promptly and sup- 
ply foreign consumers with the goods 
they require. It is believed that the 
higher freight rates will add three or 
four dollars a ton to the price of steel 
and iron, but the industry can stand such 
an expense if it receives a prompt 
freight service and is permitted to make 
shipments of steel everywhere. Foreign 
consumers have not been inclined to place 
fresh orders with American mills until 
they had received deliveries on orders 
previously filled. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


The time is near at hand when the 
presidential campaign should develop 
most interestingly. Some stock-market 
response is expected later on, but there 
has been as yet nothing to indicate that 
financial or investment interests were un- 
settled by the political outlook. On the 
contrary, the campaign so far has been 
without any influence upon business af- 
fairs or upon the stock-market situation. 
In the face of what has happened in 
other presidential years, it is fair to 
assume that there will be developments 
to affect security prices before the No- 
vember elections. The fact that the cam- 
paign is being waged along conservative 
lines shows that the radical element in 
neither party has gained the ascendancy. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 28.—Flour 
prices have been yielding in the past 10 
days, and old-wheat flour now is freely 
offered at $13.25 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots. New- 
wheat flour prices have not been estab- 
lished definitely yet, but offerings are 
reported locally at $12.50@12.75, same 
terms. The western demand for all 
classes of feeds continues steady, and 
prices remain firm at $56 for mixed 
feeds, and $54 for bran, f.o.b. Great 
Falls, car lots. 

NOTES 

Walter Bell, of Stanford, marketed 
15,000 bus wheat from 650 acres. Mr. 
Bell, a few years ago, was a successful 
business man in Great Falls, but de- 
cided to become a farmer. 

William McKenzie, of Arrow Creek, 
has completed threshing his crop of 
wheat, and machine measure showed 
more than 20 bus to the acre. He 
threshed more than 16,000 bus from five 
quarter sections, or about 800 acres. 

In the Kalispell section of the Flathead 
valley, one of the best pieces of wheat 
so far reported was that of C. H. Brit- 
nall, county commissioner of Flathead 
County, whose home is at Fairview. His 
yield was 38 bus to the acre. Henry 


Isch, in the same vicinity, threshed 35 
bus to the acre from his field. 

Jared Watkins, president of the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Association, 
has just been advised of his appoint- 
ment to membership on the resolutions 
committee of the National Grain Dealers’ 
Association. Mr. Watkins plans to at- 
tend the meeting of the national associa- 
tion to be held at Minneapolis on Oct. 
11-12. 

Railroads are providing a very satis- 
factory service in graincars just now, 
and wheat is beginning to flow to market 
in a constantly increasing amount. Dis- 
tribution of cars has been made in such 
manner as to avoid complaints, and 
farmers of every section are getting the 
advantage of a prompt market for their 
wheat. 

Montana has just completed her larg- 
est hay harvest, according to the stock- 
men and farmers who have been years in 
the state. It is said that the hay not 
only is the largest in amount but of the 
finest quality that ever has been harvest- 
ed here. Last year it was a problem of 
getting hay for the stock, but now it is 
a problem of finding stock enough to eat 
the hay. 

Plowing is in progress, and some fall 
seeding has already been done in this 
section of the state. The farmers re- 
port the ground working up nicely, and 
there is general preparation for a con- 
siderable acreage to winter wheat. When 
winter wheat is grown here it proves to 
be the very best quality of milling wheat, 
and the millers are encouraging as large 
an acreage as can be gotten out. 

Judith Basin County was created by 
the vote of the country affected, at the 
election on Aug. 24, being cut off from 
the counties of Fergus and Cascade. 
This makes a county devoted almost 
wholly to agriculture, including within its 
boundaries practically all of the famous 
Judith basin, one of the best wheat sec- 
tions on the continent. ‘lhe crop of 
wheat this year is said to be the largest 
ever grown in the Judith basin, and of 
the finest quality. The county seat of 
the new division, for the, present, will be 
Stanford, but a further election will have 
to be held to determine the permanent 
county seat. 

F. B. Linfield and H. E. Murdock, of 
the state agricultural college, have been 
touring the farms of this section study- 
ing the cutworm problem in the field, 
and Mr. Linfield will send an entomolo- 
gist from the state college to make an 
exhaustive investigation of the subject. 
There was a stretch of country through 
the Sun River irrigation project on Fair- 
field bench that was rather hard hit, and 
the entomologist will inquire into every 
phase of the matter. Moth traps will 
be used, and if there is any way to pro- 
tect next year’s crop or any subsequent 
one from the ravages of the cutworm, 
the state college proposes to see that it 
is done. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Soo Canal Traffic Reduced 
The official report of traffic through 
the United States and Canadian canals 
at Sault Ste. Marie for the four months 
ended July 31, 1920, shows a material 
reduction in eastbound tonnage, and a 
reduction of almost 50 per cent in west- 
bound tonnage, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1919. The fig- 
ures for both canals are as follows: 
1920 1919 
Eastbound freight, tons 26,842,147 27,550,183 


Westbound freight, tons 4,341,770 8,524,874 
Eastbound grain, bus.. 24,123,347 27,341,324 


Eastbound flour, bbls... 2,912,681 2,857,574 
Westbound hard coal, 

COMM ceciccccvescoses 783,170 962,789 
Westbound soft coal, 

- MSTERT ETE CT TL 2,842,750 6,959,811 





Hazleton Baking Co. 

The Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
established an enviable reputation for the 
quality of its bread. So far this year its 
average consumption of flour weekly has 
been 633 bbls. J. B. Gould, a former 
flour salesman, is manager of the com- 
pany. 





Foreigners returning home for various 
reasons at the present time are taking 
back with them approximately $2,000,- 
000,000, according to statements secured 
from bankers by the _  Inter-Racial 
Council, 
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NEW MINIMUM WEIGHTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission Permits 
Railroads to File Special Supplements 
Governing Grain and Grain Products 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has given 
special permission to railroads to file 
special supplements to their tariffs estab- 
lishing increased minimum weights on 
grain and grain products, on one day’, 
notice to the Commission and the genera! 
public. The increased minimum weight; 
on grain and grain products, and rules 
and regulations applicable thereto, are a, 
follows: 

“On grain, all kinds, minimum weigh 
marked capacity of car, except where 
marked capacity is less than 40,000 lbs, 
in which case minimum weight will |, 
40,000 Ibs per car. When grain is loade« 
at point of origin to within 24 inches o{ 
roof, at side walls of car, for the pu: 
pose of federal or state inspection, or 
for inspection by grain exchange a: 
points where federal inspection is main 
tained (notation to that effect being i: 
serted in the bill of lading by shippers), 
or when grain is loaded to proper graiy 
line of cars so marked, or when ear j 
loaded to full space capacity, actu! 
weight will apply. 

“On grain products, minimum weig!\! 
48,000 Ibs per car applying to barley. 
cracked, flaked, pearl, roasted, rolle«|, 
sprouts, dry; bran; brewers’ cerealine, 
brewers’ corn flakes, brewers’ flake, brew 
ers’ grits, brewers’ meal; cerealine other 
than brewers’; chops, grain (chopped 
feed); cracked corn, corn flake, corn 
germs, corn-germ meal, corn. meal; 
farina; farinose; feed, chopped; feed, 
gluten, hominy, nutrilene; flour, buc! 
wheat, barley, corn, feterita, Kafir cori, 
milo maize, mixed grains, oat, pancake. 
potato, prepared, rye, spelt, wheat; food 
preparations, cereal, not otherwise s} 
cifically provided for herein when sui!) 
ject to grain product (flour, meal, etc.), 
commodity rates; grain products, not ot 
erwise specifically provided herein, when 
subject to grain, grain product or grain 
by-product (flour, meal, etc.) commodit; 
rates; grits; groats; hominy, flake hom 
iny, pearl hominy; maizea; malt, mult 
sprouts; middlings; millfeed; millstuffs; 
oat feed, oat flake, oatmeal; oats, 
cracked, rolled; rye, cracked, crushed, 
rolled; shipstuff; shorts; wheat, cracked, 
crushed, flaked, granulated, rolled, in 
straight or mixed carloads, or in mixed 
carloads with other articles when tari(ls 
provide that the grain, grain product or 
grain by-product (flour, meal, ete.) com- 
modity rates apply on such mixtures; 
feeds, live stock or poultry, the chi 
constituents of which are grain or grai 
products, when taking grain produ 
or grain by-product commodity rates. 
When marked capacity of car is less 
than 48,000 lbs, the marked capacity, hut 
not less than 40,000 Ibs per car, will ap- 
ply. When the car is loaded to fill 
space capacity, actual weight will apply. 
Actual weight will apply upon molasses 
feeds or other stock feeds having liquid 
sweetening ingredients (not medicated or 
condimental), when cars are loaded at 
point of origin to within 24 inches of 
the roof at the side walls. On grain 
and grain products handled under transit 
arrangements the minimum weight from 
transit point will be the same as [hic 
minimum weight into the transit point, 
except when a car of less capacity is 
furnished at transit point, in which case 
the minimum weight as applicable to such 
car of less capacity will apply, or where 
the shipment from transit point consists 
of grain products, the minimum weight 
on such grain products from transit point 
will be the same as provided on grain 
products into the transit point. On 
mixed carloads of grain and grain prod- 
ucts the minimum weight as applicable 
to shipments of grain products in mixed 
carloads will apply provided the weight 
of the grain which may be included in 
such shipment shall not exceed 3314, per 
cent of the total weight loaded in such 
mixed carloads. If the weight of the 
grain which may be included shall ex- 
ceed 334%, per cent of the total weight 
loaded in such mixed carloads, the mini- 
mum weight as applicable to such grain 
will apply, except when car is loaded to 
full space capacity the actual weight will 
apply.” 


Joun J. Marrinay. 
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lhe market for flour is unsettled. Do- 

estic buyers are still pursuing their 

\iting policy, with the result that mills 
‘ind home trade dull. Only the most 
ecessary wants are being supplied. 
‘any travellers for spring-wheat mills 
ve off the road until new-crop prices 
re named, It is understood that grades 
ud prices for new-crop Manitobas will 
e announced over this week-end, In the 
iueantime the price of spring-wheat flour 
(old crop) is $14.75 bbl, jute, net cash 
terms, delivered Ontario points, 

New-crop Ontario winter flour is avail- 
able in moderate quantities at most mill- 
ing points, but deliveries of wheat are 
not large enough to provide any sur- 
plus. Supplies should improve from now 
on, In the meantime straight-run (new 
crop) flour is worth about $11 bbl, in sec- 
ond-hand jute bags, for prompt ship- 
iment, ‘Toronto or Montreal. 

lhe state of the export market for 
our is most perplexing. New-crop 
prings have been offered to British im- 
porters at 100s@102s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute, cif. Liverpool, London or Glas- 
vow, while offers received were no bet- 
ter than 87s 6d. At this spread, business 
is impossible. For soft winters, buyers 
isk 92s 6d against offers of 85s@87s 6d. 

With regard to United States markets, 
usiness for future shipment in springs 
is been done at $13@13.25 bbl, New 
York, for short patents, and at $12.25@ 
12.50 for straights, New York funds, but 

American cars are hard to obtain and 
Canadian roads will not allow their own 
irs to cross the line, it is impossible to 
do much in this direction. 

Ihe Wheat Board bought a little flour 
luring the week, This is probably its 
ist order, 

MILLFEED 


Supplies of bran and shorts remain 
carce, and prices hold nominally at $54 
ton for bran and $61 for shorts, in bags, 
lelivered Ontario points. New grinding 

ould soon yield ample supplies. 

WHEAT 

New-crop western spring wheat is ex- 
pected to be available at eastern mill 
points shortly. In the meantime, mills 
have a little old-crop which will keep 
their trade supplied. Old-crop springs 
‘re worth around $3 bu, Bay ports, 
though some has been bought as low as 
‘2.84 during the week. New-crop winter 
wheat is selling in wagonloads at country 
points at $2.30@2.40 bu, and in cars at 
>2.50@2.55, Threshing is backward. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats are wanted in limited quantities 
‘or feeding purposes, but not much will 
be done till new-crop grain is available. 
Quotations: No. 3 white Ontario oats, 
‘0@85e bu, country points; barley, $1.35 

1.40; rye, $1.75; No. 3 yellow American 
orn, prompt, $2, track, Toronto. 


OATMEAL 


Demand is light, and the market is 
waiting for new-crop goods at lower 
prices, Rolled oats are offering at $5.60 
(©5.80 per bag of 90 lbs, jute; oatmeal, 
— bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats, 

OIL CAKE 
o,Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
*72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal, 


TO CONTROL BAKERIES 


It is understood that an agent has re- 
cently been negotiating with a number of 





the larger bakeries in southwestern On- 
tario for options upon their plants, with 
a view to amalgamation under one man- 
agement. Rumor has it that the interest 
behind these negotiations is a large mill- 
ing company which aims at control of a 
chain of bakeries for the purpose of se- 
curing for itself their flour orders, Defi- 
nite information as to the concerns in- 
volved cannot yet be given. 
A PROFITABLE TRANSACTION 

One of the Ontario mills that recently 
returned their stocks of hard spring 
wheat on hand to the Wheat Board on a 
basis of about $3.30 bu, Montreal, was 
able to replace a part of the wheat so 
surrendered with exactly the same grade 
in the same Bay terminal at $2.84, on 
track. 

NOTES 

Several small Toronto bakers of for- 
eign nationality have been fined for sell- 
ing short-weight bread. 

W. J. Baker, manager of the Toronto 
office of the Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., is back at business after an ill- 
ness that lasted several weeks. 

In the month of June, last, Canadian 
mills produced 519,310 bbls flour, 12,365 
tons shorts, and 7,902 tons bran. Of 
these quantities more than two-thirds 
were ground in mills west of the lakes. 

The bearing of sterling exchange rates 
on exports of flour from Canada to Great 
Britain became apparent almost imme- 
diately after private trading was re- 
sumed, As soon as the banks began buy- 
ing funds with which to pay for pur- 
chases, the value of the pound began to 
decline. Canadian shippers will be wor- 
ried by this danger all through the heavi- 
er months of the crop year. 

Exporters of Ontario winter wheat 
have been thrown into difficulties by poor 
deliveries of this grain during the last 
fortnight or more. Forward sales made 
in the expectation that usual quantities 
would be available in August have made 
it necessary that comparatively high 
prices should be paid for car lots, wher- 
ever these were to be found. As high as 
$2.58 bu has been offered for wheat this 
week. 

Sprouted soft-winter wheat has been 
appearing occasionally in the deliveries 
in some parts of southwestern Ontario. 
Wet weather during harvest caused the 
trouble. Other deliveries are tough, and 
even wet. Millers will require to exercise 
special care to prevent any of these 
grades from finding a place in their mix- 
tures. Nothing but trouble and loss can 
result from the use of such wheat in 
making flour. 





MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., Aug. 28.—The weaker 
tendency in both Chicago and Winnipeg 
October markets is undoubtedly the cause 
of a continued dullness in the flour mar- 
ket. Millers report that, although in- 
quiries from United Kingdom buyers are 
general, they are not inclined to take 
them seriously, as one and all are of the 
opinion that the time is not right to buy. 

The Wheat Board reports the purchase 
of a small quantity of spring-wheat flour 
from stocks at Montreal and vicinity in 
order to complete its sale commitments, 
and advises that after the first week in 
September all the flour sold will have 
cleared seaboard. 

Owing to the extremely unsettled con- 
dition of the flour market in general, sev- 
eral mills have withdrawn their quota- 
tions for springs, while others are still 
holding to the old price for government 
standard springs. A few are quoting 
subject to confirmation, based on the Oc- 
tober option. 

The local market has been extremely 





quiet, with no change in price, and all are 
holding off expecting lower prices as 
soon as mills obtain delivery of new-crop 
wheat. 

Montreal brokers report no improve- 
ment in winter-wheat flour, and very lit- 
tle business has been done during the 
week. Offerings have been made ot job- 
bing lots of old-crop in second-hand jutes 
at $12.50@12.75 bbl, delivered, and in new 
cottons at $13.25@13.50. Small lots of 
winters have been sold for export to 
United Kingdom ports. Undoubtedly, 
all buyers’ stocks are becoming exhausted. 

There is no change in millfeed. Sales 
of odd lots of bran are being made at 
$60 ton and shorts at $64, delivered, car 
lots being quoted at $54 and $61, re- 
spectively, cash payment, ex-track, Mont- 
real. 

There has been slight improvement in 
the demand locally for oats, due no 
doubt to the scarcity of feedstuffs. Quite 
a number of cars have been sold for use 
in blending patent feeds. 

White corn flour is slow and the prices 
unchanged at $12 bbl, in jute, while rye 
flour is selling at $10 bbl, delivered. 

NOTES 

Several Montreal millers were in Ot- 
tawa on Friday to take part in a discus- 
sion of ocean freight rates on flour with 
members of the government. This mat- 
ter is of vital importance to the flour 
trade. Upon its issue depends the fu- 
ture of the exporting trade in flour with 
United Kingdom markets. 

The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has 
placed a contract with Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers, Ltd., Stratford, Ont., to build 
a new-mill at Brantford, Ont., using the 
site of one of the company’s old mills at 
that place. The capacity of the new 
plant will be 1,000 bbls per day. It is 
understood that construction will com- 
mence at once. 

T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiynirec, Man., Aug. 28.—There is a 
very active demand for flour here. Do- 
mestic and export orders are pouring 
into the mill offices. Few mills are run- 
ning, but every one expects to be very 
busy next week, when there will be a 
more adequate supply of new wheat. 
Prices have not been revised, and stand- 
ard brands of spring wheat flour, per 
barrel, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight- 

draft terms, are quoted as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $14.30 
BEGRIUSOE WORMWS 6c cccccsecvccseccceves 14.30 
Saskatchewan pointS .....e.ceeeeeeeeee 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton..... 14.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 14.40 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 14 


Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert Py 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra. 





WHEAT 
There is a good demand for wheat, 
and prices remain firm. Inspections of 
wheat at Winnipeg for this week totaled 
573 cars, against 485 last week. Follow- 
ing are the closing prices of wheat in the 
Winnipeg market, on each day of this 
week, basis in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur: 





Futures———, 


er 
Cash Oct. Dec. 

Aug. 23 .... $2.71% $2.56% $2.42% 

Aug. 24 .... 2.72% 2.56% 2.45 

Aug. 25 .... 2.70% 2.55% 2.45 

Aug. 26 .... 2.71% 2.56% 2.46% 

Aug. 27 2.79% 2.63% 2.49 

RYE FLOUR 


No business is being done in this mar- 
ket. The local mill is not running. To- 
day’s quotations: white, $11.50 bbl, in 


98-lb bags; straight grades, $11; dark, 
$8.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 
There is an enormous demand for mill- 
feed which cannot be supplied. Follow- 
ing are the prices for bran and shorts in 
mixed- or straight-car lots, delivered: 
Manitoba, bran $48, shorts $55; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $48, shorts $55; Alberta, 
Edmonton and points east, bran $47, 
shorts $54; Alberta, points west of Ed- 
monton, bran $46, shorts $53; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $49, 
shorts $56; British Columbia, coast ter- 
ritory, bran $50, shorts $57. 
LINSEED MEAL 
Fine ground meal is quoted at $80 
ton, in bags, f.o.b, Winnipeg, and cake, 
in bulk, at $76. 
OATMEAL 
The oatmeal market is very erratic, 
chiefly because of the scarcity of oats. 
Average prices for rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, delivered to the trade: Manitoba, 
$5.20; Saskatchewan, $5.25; Alberta, 


$5.30. 
COARSE GRAINS 

Very little business is being done in 
these markets. Hardly any coarse grains 
are available. On Friday there were no 
quotations for oats in the cash market. 
No. 3 Canadian barley was quoted at 
$1.29, and No. 2 Canadian western rye 
at $2.04°,, in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur. 

NOTES 

The total amount of old-crop oats in 
sight in Canada at close of crop year is 
about 1,200,000 bus; barley, 750,000; flax- 
seed, 500,000; rye, 60,000. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is in 
Winnipeg today, and intends to leave 
Monday night for Port Arthur. 

The Canadian visible supply of old- 
crop wheat is the smallest at end of Au- 
gust since 1917, At this time in 1916 the 
amount on hand was over 18,000,000 bus, 
whereas today it is under 7,000,000. 

The Wheat Board came into the mar- 
ket on Wednesday for a little more 
spring-wheat flour. It is understood that 
this was to cover a shortage that was 
found to exist when the board cleaned 
up its trading operations. 

First deliveries of new-crop Manitoba 
wheat show remarkably low moisture 
tests. Some samples have tested as low 
as 81% per cent, which is one-third or 
more less than normal, and only about 
one-half as much as was shown by a 
good part of the crop of two years ago. 

The total amount of old-crop wheat 
remaining in terminal elevators in Can- 
ada is under 7,000,000 bus. Most of this 
belongs to the Wheat Board. Any that 
mills owned when the date set for re- 
turning wheat to board arrived was 
turned back to that body. Not more than 
enough to meet the barest needs of the 
trade was retained. 

On and after Sept. 1 there will be no 
restrictions whatever on the free inter- 
change of wheat and flour between the 
United States and Canada. On that day 
the Wheat Board will cease from trou- 
bling and the trade will realize its com- 
plete emancipation. Trade across the in- 
ternational boundary will become as 
trade between provinces or states. From 
that time, considerations of transporta- 
tion and price will govern absolutely. 

M. Laston. 

New treaties with Canada to protect 
the sources of fishing against exhaustion 
and to give equal protection to the in- 
terests of both countries are urged in a 
report of the international commission 
appointed to study the question. 
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GERMAN GOVERNMENT IN INDUSTRY 





Duty of Treasury Department to Administer All State Factories and Indus- 
trial Undertakings—A Survey of Activities 


Consul Frederick Simpich, attached to 
the American Commission at Berlin, says 
that, according to a short survey of the 
activities of the industrial section of the 
German treasury, which has _ recently 
been published in the Berlin press, the 
duties of this department are to admin- 
ister all government factories and to 
watch over government interests in any 
undertakings in which the state is inter- 
ested, and to advise on all matters con- 
cerning the now defunct so-called 
Kriegsgesellschaften. 

“Of the government factories,” Mr. 
Simpich writes, “the most important are 
the arsenals and naval construction 
yards, which are now engaged on non- 
military construction. This includes the 
manufacture of steel, the making of all 
sorts and descriptions of machinery in 
large quantities, especially for agricul- 
tural and domestic purposes, and the re- 
pairing of rolling stock and locomotives. 
Small-arms works are being maintained 
as such, so far as is consonant with the 
provisions of the peace treaty. 

“In order to consolidate the govern- 
ment interests in these different under- 
takings a company was formed in De- 
cember, 1919, called the Deutsche Werke 
Aktiengesellschaft, with a capital of 
100,000,000 marks (nominally about $25,- 
000,000), the whole of the shares being in 
the hands of the government. The state 
thus exercises either full or partial con- 
trol, according to the number of shares 
held, over a number of electrical, electro- 
chemical, and other undertakings. 


— 
ELECTRIC-POWER COMPANIES 


“The huge  generatin station at 
Zschornewitz, near Bittérfeld, belonging 
to the Elektrowerke A. ’G., is controlled. 
It provides the current for the state 
nitrogen works in Wittenberg, obtaining 
the necessary fuel from adjacent lignite 
mines. It has an output of 100,000 kilo- 
watts, and, besides running the above- 
mentioned nitrogen plant, supplies cur- 
rent to the Berlin Electric Works, and 
will shortly extend this supply of energy 
to Leipzig and the province of Saxony. 

“The Mitteldeutsche Kraftwerke A. G. 
(Central German Power Works Co.) 
comprises the central power station at 
Senftenberg, formerly belonging to the 
Aluminum Works, Lauta, with an output 
of 60,000 kilowatts; and the Niederlau- 
sitzer Kraftwerke, near Spremberg, with 
adjacent lignite mines, and with an out- 
put of 20,000 kilowatts. Up to the 
present the electric energy developed by 
these two plants has been utilized in the 
manufaeture of aluminum and nitrogen. 
In the future it will also be employed 
to supply electricity for the surrounding 
industrial districts. 

“The East Prussia central station, 
which was recently erected to provide the 
province of East Prussia with electric 
power, is controlled, as also is the Alz- 





werke, G. m. b, H., Munich, which was 
formed in 1918, in conjunction with the 
Dr. Alexander Wacker Co., for electro- 
chemical manufacturing, to utilize the 
water power of the lower Alz. The out- 
put is, roughly, 20,000 kilowatts. 

“The Wurttemberg Rural Electric Co. 
was reorganized in 1919 to enable the 
state, with the consent of the Wurttem- 
berg government, to take a dominant 
interest in the supply of electricity to 
the province of Wurttemberg. 


ALUMINUM, IRON AND STEEL 


“Great efforts were made during the 
war to put the manufacture of aluminum 
on a firm footing, in order to make 
Germany independent of foreign sup- 
plies. Plants were erected and _ the 
manufacture started at Horrem, Bitter- 
feld and Rummelsburg, each factory 
having an output of 3,000 tons of alumi- 
num per annum. In 1916 the Erftwerk 
A. G. was taken over by the government 
and reorganized with a capital of 25,- 
000,000 marks (nominally about $6,000,- 
000). ‘the branch works of this com- 
pany, in Grevenbroich (lower Rhine), 
have been fitted up to produce 12,000 
tons of aluminum per annum. 

“In regard to iron and steel mills the 
Ilseder Hutte A. G, and A. G. Peiner 
Walzwerk are controlled. These works 
have a capital of 20,000,000 marks (nomi- 
nally about $5,000,000), of which the 
government holds 25 per cent. The chief 
features of this undertaking are that the 
mines producing the ore are in close 
proximity to the smelting and rolling 
plant, and that, situated as they are in 
central Germany, they have an advan- 
tage over the competing works in West- 
phalia in placing their output in adja- 
cent districts. In pre-war days their 
yearly output of ore amounted to 1,000,- 
000 tons. 

“The Bavarian Lloyd Shipping Co., 
Ltd., in Regensburg, with a capital of 
16,000,000 marks (nominally about $4,- 
000,000), a large portion of which be- 
longs to the state, are also represented 
on the board of the holding company. 
The Bavarian Lloyd held a commanding 
position in transport work on the Danube 
and neighboring rivers, but lost the 
greater part of their vessels at the end 
of the war. Negotiations are, however, 
proceeding between the different gov- 
ernment departments and others inter- 
ested to put the company once more on 
a commercial footing. The German ship- 
salvage company ‘Odin, Berlin, with a 
capital of 5,000,000 marks (nominally 
about $1,250,000), was originally formed 
to carry out work in connection with the 
salvage of transports and other shipping 
in the Baltic. The company was not very 
successful, owing to the unsuitable meth- 
ods of salvage adopted. It is now pro- 


posed to divert the company’s activities 
to towage and lighterage work.” 


+ Relative Yields of Four Plots of the Broadbalk Field 
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Sorting Grasses from Park Grass Plot 


ANOTHER SHANGHAI MILL 


Chinese Company Erects 1,500-bbl Flour Mill 
with American Equipment—“Inaugu- 
rates New Era” 


The Hing Wah Paste Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
with head offices at Hongkong, is erect- 
ing a'1,500-bbl mill at Shanghai. 

It will be equipped with American 
machinery furnished by the Wolf Co., of 
Chambersburg, Pa., and will be operated 
by Chinese and American millers. The 
mill will specialize in grinding the strong, 
glutinous -wheats of Manchuria. Being 
equipped with the latest American ma- 
chinery and operated by expert millers, 
the company will aim to produce a flour 
which can compete in quality with the 
best American and Australian grades. 

The company also operates mills manu- 
facturing macaroni, egg noodles and simi- 
lar products, which are very extensively 
used in the Orient, and in which com- 
modities it has built up a very extensive 
trade. 

The Hing Wah Paste Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
was formed at Shanghai in 1916, with a 
capital of $60,000. Last year this was 
increased to $200,000 and at the end of 
that year again increased to $1,000,000. 

At the annual meeting of the company, 
held at Hongkong recently, Lau Chu 
Pak, president of the company, said: “I 
venture to say that our little ceremony 
today inaugurates a new era in the his- 
tory of Chinese industries in Hongkong 
—industries solely supported by Chinese 
enterprise. There have in the past been 
many such undertakings in this colony, 
but, with one single notable exception, 
they have somehow never developed to 
any appreciable extent. 

“It was only recently that the Chinese 
have awakened to the fact that, in or- 
der to be a factor in world-trade, they 
must improve their crude methods and 
unskilled labor, and operate on a much 
larger scale than they have hitherto done. 
Hence some of the old native industrial 
concerns in China have increased their 
capital and many new ones have sprung 
up, fully equipped with modern appli- 
ances and with substantial capital. Of 
these, the Hing Wah is one.” 





Economic Conditions in Germany 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The De- 
partment of Commerce has made public 
the following report from Berlin on eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany: 

“Bankruptcies are increasing monthly ; 
62 in April, 75 in May, 106 in June, and 
136 in July, characterize the economic 
situation in Prussia. Frankfort figures 
show the necessities of life declined in 
price from 289 to 277. Prices are slowly 
diminishing, if irregularly, with the ex- 
ception of hard coal, which -is expected 
to increase. Food prices showed a slight 
decline in July. Wages have not been 
reduced by the downward tendency of 
prices; instead, there have been demands 
for increased wages on account of the 
workman’s taxes being deducted from the 
pay-rolls but, owing to the labor market’s 
unsettled condition, no considerable in- 
crease is likely to be granted. 


“The problem of unemployment has 
caused the government great anxiety, and 
measures to prevent its increase are be- 
ing sought. The number of unemployed 
in July was about 312,000, against 270,000 
in June. As one preventative the gov- 
ernment has adopted the so-called arbeita 


losenfursorge, which provides that the 


men are kept at work by the state or 
community in Cassel. For example, it 
was intended to close a large shoe fac 
tory, so the community ordered 6,000 
pairs of shoes for use in the community. 
and raised the sum in cash, which enabled 
the factory to run four days a week and 
gave work to a large number. The sales 
were handled by the co-operative socie 
ties and trade-unions, and the men kept 
at work. 

“However, this plan can only be car- 
ried out under certain circumstances, and 
other preventative means for unemploy- 
ment are sought by legislative action, 
which provides insurance of the unem- 
ployed. The adjustment of labor ques 
tions which arise between the employe: 
and the employee by an adjustment 
board is aimed at by an important bill 
of social political character brought be 
fore the Reichstag in July. A compro 
mise between capital and labor tendency 
was a characteristic feature of the eco- 
nomic development in July.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Recent Employment Statistics 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in a report 
on July employment conditions, states 
that, comparing the figures for July of 
this year with those of identical estab- 
lishments in 14 industries for July, 1919, 
in eight industries there was an increase 
in the number of persons ‘employed, 
while in six there was a decrease. The 
largest increase, 32.8 per cent, was shown 
in men’s ready-made clothing, while pa- 
per-making and cigar manufacturing 
show percentage increases of 15.6 and 
9.9, respectively. Decreases of 55.5 per 
cent in woolen, and 6.1 per cent in boots 
and shoes, are shown. 

Thirteeneof the 14 industries show an 
increase in the total amount of the pay 
roll for July, 1920, as compared with th: 
corresponding month a year ago, and on 
shows a decrease. The most important 
increase, 70.3 per cent, appears in men’s 
ready-made clothing. The next largest 
increases are 51 per cent in paper-mak- 
ing, 47 per cent in cigar manufacturing, 
34.3 per cent in automobiles, and 34 per 
cent in cotton manufacturing. A de 
crease of 43.6 per cent is shown in the 
woolen industry. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Italy Has Free Wheat 

On Dec. 28, 1919, a decree was issued 
whereby free importation of wheat, which 
had been permitted since January, i915, 
was extended until June 30, 1920. By a 
recent decree, June 5, 1920, the above 
provisions have been still further ex- 
tended, so that cereals may be imported 
into Italy free of duty until Dec. 31, 
1920. 
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ENGLAND'S FIRST EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


(Continued from page 1048.) 


namely, to the study of the growing 
plant and the multitude of factors which 
affect its yield. Two main divisions natu- 
rally present themselves: one, the study 
of soil nutrition and plant growth; the 
other, of plant pathology. The first aims 
discovering the conditions for healthy, 
gorous growth, and the second at 
studying the diseases to which the plant 
is subject. In consequence of this con- 
centration upon the soil and the condi- 
tions of healthy growth, Rothamsted has 
entific resources of a specialized na- 
which are unequaled elsewhere in 
the world. Thus it has a staff of bac- 
t. vriologists, protozodlogists, entomolo- 
ts, helminthologists and nycologists, 
ides the more familiar chemists and 
sicists, not to mention statisticians. 
me of the most interesting of the 
ent developments at Rothamsted is 


fore 
{ ¢ 


t] © census now being taken of the micro- 


pic inhabitants of the soil, bacterio 
| lowly animals which work both for 
d and ill. Not less than a million of 
e minute organisms are crowded in 
ubie inch of soil! The photograph 
ws a chemist sterilizing soil with poi- 
yus vapor. It has been shown that it 
ossible partially to sterilize soil so as 
kill the harmful organisms, leaving 
se which supply the plant with food, 
urmed. This discovery is of great 
yretical interest, as it is also of prac- 
| consequence, in that soil so treated 
ore productive. 
lodern research, whether pure or ap- 
d, becomes more costly with each new 
overy and with each new elaboration 
ipparatus or the development of new 
nic. A sum of money which was ade- 
e to enable research to be carried 
1 the days when so little was known 
it a subject no longer suffices to fur- 
the same work. The expenditure 
‘othamsted for 1918-19 was approxi- 
ly £13,430, of which the board of 
ulture provided £8,500, the ‘trust 
ne £2,731, the remainder coming 
| private sources as subscriptions or 
And thus expenditure is bound 
crease. Fortunately, the times are 
able to science. Scientific research 
preciated today both for itself and 
the material advantages it brings 
it. 
may quote Sir John Lawes when 
ldressed the farmers assembled at 
opening of the old laboratory in 
“The object of these investigations 
t to put money into my pocket, but 
e you the knowledge by which you 
ve able to put money into yours. 


Science will impart to the landlord a 


knowledge of the qualities of his 
ind, and it will enable the tenant 
n to the best account the floating 
il which he has embarked in the 
Farmers in general have perhaps 
low to take the hint, but today all 
essive farmers would certainly back 
r John. 
Volunteer Wheat in Court 
eat Faris, Mont., Aug. 28.—Fight 
volunteer wheat crop valued at 
) reached the Montana supreme 
last week, resulting in a writ of 
tion supported by a $25,000 bond, 
placed the contenders for the crop 
session of it, pending a hearing in 
nber. 
tract is one of 1,150 acres at Am- 
in the Judith basin near Lewis- 
rhere are 600 acres of winter rye 
1) acres of winter wheat, and it is 
| that some of the wheat will yield 
per acre. The rye also is ex- 


suit grows out of the fact that 
mites, incorporated as the Hutte- 
Society of North Dakota, bought 
id on contract a few years ago, 
re hit by the drouth, and later 
erred the crop by contract, which 
ito the possession of Edmund B. 
ind F. H. Gilchrest. 
e had been crops seeded by the 
nites which did not develop in 
cause of the drouth, but the land 
t seeded this year at all. The rye 
he wheat came forth as volunteer 
eveloped, and when it came time to 
Blinn and Gilchrest took their 
‘chinery to the field to operate, only to 
ic’ the Mennonites busy garnering the 


They sought court relief, and the dis- 
trict court denied a permanent injunc- 
tion, whereupon, Blinn and Gilchrest car- 
ried the matter to the supreme court and 
secured the writ, which will be tried on 
Sept. 27. Meanwhile they will harvest 
the crop, having protected the interests 
of the Mennonites by the bond of $25,- 
000, which Montana people believe is 
pretty good evidence of the possibilities 
in the grain-crop line in this state. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Reclamation Meeting Held 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 28.—Sessions of 
the Western States Reclamation Asso- 
ciation’s executive committee, held last 
week in Boise, Idaho, brought plans for 
special attention to legislation, finance 
and publicity for the western irrigation 
development plans. The organization is 
composed of prominent officials and pri- 


vate citizens of Utah, Colorado, Idaho, 
Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona. Legislative pro- 
posals before the United States Con- 
on were discussed, and plans made to 
develop in the East eppooes / feeling for 
these measures which would, according 
to the officials, multiply the available 
farm acreage in the nation. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





Sperry Company’s Annual Meeting 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 28.—Ac- 
cording to the report made at the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of the Sperry 
Flour Co., Monday, this week, the com- 
pany has made remarkable progress dur- 
ing the past year and, in spite of the 
large construction programme carried 
out, considerable was added to the sur- 
plus account. The report showed that 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
the company made 3,341,055 bbls flour, 
an increase of 682,733 bbls as compared 
with the previous year. 
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The total production of flour, feed and 
cereals by the company amounted to $51,- 
371,336, as against $39,287,656 for the 
preceding year, a gain of $12,083,680, or 
close to 30 per cent. 

After dedetting for dividends, depre- 
ciation, taxes, etc., $505,637 was added 
to the surplus account, making a total 
of $1,530,066 as of June 30, 1920. 

New construction work carried on dur- 
ing the year amounted to $1,545,000. 
This consisted of doubling the capacity 
of the plant at Spokane, the installation 
of a rice plant and warehouse at Chico, 
and the building of a corn elevator at 
Stockton, the latter declared to be the 
first of its kind on the coast. 

At Ogden, Utah, a new milling plant 
with a capacity of 1,000 bbls a day is un- 
der construction. 

At the meeting all the old officers of 
the company were re-elected, as follows: 
J. H. Rosseter, president; Duning Ride- 
out, first vice-president; S. B. McNear, 
second vice-president. William H. Crock- 
er and Hugh Goodfellow, additional di- 
rectors, R. C. Mason. 


Soil Sterilization Investigations in the Laboratory at Rothamsted 
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REFUSING TO SELL 

Following legal principles previously 
promulgated by the United States Su- 
preme Court, the United States circuit 
court of appeals, second circuit, holds in 
the case ot Beech-Nut Packing Co. ys. 
Federal ‘Trade Commission, 264 Fed. 
885, that a manufacturer is not to be 
restrained from issuing circulars to his 
trade suggesting prices at which his 
products snall be resold, both at whole- 
sale and retail» and from refusing to 
sell to dealers who fail to maintain such 
prices, or to dealers who resell to anoth- 
er dealer who will not maintain them. 

The commission issued an order against 
the packing company’s continuation of 
practices or the kind above mentioned, 
but the circuit court of appeals has re- 
versed the order, saying: 

“The ground upon which the conclusion 
of law rests is that the method is unfair, 
because it stifles competition and so re- 
strains trade. ‘The obvious purpose of the 
respondent is to prevent any competition 
as to resale price between purchasers of 
its products. Such a method, founded 
upon an agreement between a manufac- 
turer and purchasers severally, was held 
to be in violation of the Sherman act. 
. . « It is difficult to say why a different 
conclusion should be reached if the same 
result is attained by acquiescence and 
co-operation without express agreement 
between the manufacturer and his pur- 
chasers severally. . But we under- 
stand the Supreme Court to hold, in 
United States vs. Colgate & Co., 250 
U.S. 300, . . that a similar, but less 
drastic, method of sale constitutes mere- 
ly the exercise of a man’s right to do 
what he will with his own, and is not ob- 
noxious to the Sherman act.” 


TEXAS SALES LAW 


The general rule that one aggrieved by 
another’s breach of contract cannot re- 
cover damages in so far as they might 
have been avoided is held by the Texas 
court of civil appeals not to extend so 
far as to require a buyer to accept deliy- 
ery at a point other than contracted for. 
In the case of Early-Foster Co. vs. Dallas 
Waste Mills, 218 S.W. 515, it is decided 
that the buyer may treat refusal to de- 
liver excepting at a point other than 
that specified in the contract of sale as 
a breach of the contract, although he 
could limit his loss to mere transporta- 
tion charges by accepting the offer of 
delivery at a non-contract place. 

Another point decided in the same case 
is that, where a buyer aggrieved in one 
capacity by non-de 7 of goods does 
business under two different names, he 
or it will not be permitted to buy substi- 
tute goods from himself or itself in the 
other capacity, and hold the delinquent 
seller liable in damages based on the ex- 
cess of the price paid for such substitute 
goods above what the delinquent seller 
agreed to sell for. On the other hand, it 
is decided that a provision in the broken 
contract, authorizing the buyer to buy 
other s in the open market and hold 
the seller liable for increased cost over 
the contract price, does not preclude the 
buyer from waiving that remedy and 
suing under the common law to recover 
the excess of the price at which he could 
have sold the goods above the contract 
price. 


ORAL CONTRACTS 


The courts have frequently declared 
that verbal agreements will not be per- 
mitted to be engrafted upon written con- 
tracts which purport upon their faces to 
completely state the particular agree- 
ment, excepting as it may appear that 
through fraud of one of the parties, or 
through mutual mistake, the written 
agreement does not state the true under- 
standing. So it has been held that an 
unqualified contract of sale, evidenced by 
signed agreement, cannot be shown by 
the buyer to have been verbally under- 
stood as being subject to cancellation at 
his election. But the decision of the 
Arkansas supreme court in the case of 
H. K. Cochran Co. vs. McCorkle, 222 


S.W. 34, presents an interesting qualifi- 
cation of this rule. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for defend- 
ant’s retusal to accept and pay tor a 
carload of mill products and oats. Plain- 
tiff relied on an order purported to be 
signed by defendant, and which plain- 
tit’s salesman testitied defendant did 
sign. Defendant admitted receiving a 
carbon copy of an unsigned memoran- 
dum, but insisted that the agreement 
was verbal. The written order was un- 
qualified, but it was claimed by plaintiff, 
and denied by the salesman, that it was 
mutually understood that plaintiff might 
cancel the order any time before deliv- 
ery, and that he did cancel it. The trial 
judge refused to permit defendant to 
testity to this claimed option to cancel, 
and the supreme court holds the ruling 
was erroneous. 

“The main issue in the case,” says the 
higher court, “was whether or not the 
contract was oral or written, and there 
was a sharp conflict in the testimony on 
that issue. Defendant testified positive- 
ly that he did not sign the written order. 
lf that was true, the written memoran- 
dum signed by plaintiff alone did not 
constitute a written contract and was 
within the statute of frauds [the law 
which requires certain commercial agree- 
ments to be evidenced by signed memo- 
randum]. . Defendant not having 
bound himself by writing, the contract 
rested in parol |verbal understanding], 
and no rule of evidence was violated by 
permitting oral testimony to be intro- 
duced establishing the additional agree- 
ment not set forth in the writing, to the 
effect that appellant should have the 
right to cancél the order before delivery.” 

BUYER'S RIGHTS 

That a mill may ship inferior flour 
under one contract, thereby committing 
a breach of that agreement, will not 
justify the buyer in refusing to carry out 
an independent contract for deliveries 
of flour of the same contract grade, This 
conclusion is supported by what the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals said in the recent 
case of ‘Ten Broeck Tyre Co. vs. Rubber 
Trading Co., 217 S.W. 345: “The authori- 
ties are agreed that, where the contracts 
are separate and distinct, the breach of 
one by the seller will not justify the 
buyer’s failure to perform the other.” 

But the court notes that a different 
rule applies to several deliveries under 
a single contract: “Under the rule in 
force in this state, a seller’s breach in 
any delivery made under an entire con- 
tract for successive deliveries will relieve 
the buyer from liability for subsequent 
deliveries, if notice of his refusal to per- 
form is promptly given, and this right is 
not waived by the retention of the de- 
fective shipment, where the buyer com- 
plained thereof and was allowed a deduc- 
tion therefor from the contract price. 

. . And there is additional reason why 
this rule should apply to a case where the 
buyer is denied the right of inspection 
until he has paid for and received the 
goods.” 

On the question of the buyer’s right to 
inspect, the opinion makes this further 
holding: “Here each of the contracts 
provided for payment by a sight draft 
against bill of lading. Such contracts 
have been uniformly construed to deny 
the right of inspection before payment; 
the reason for the rule being that the 
buyer is not entitled to the bill of lad- 
ing or the possession of the goods until 
the draft has been paid.” 

The court also holds that, under such 
a contract, right of inspection will not 
be recognized on the ground of existence 
of a trade custom to allow inspection. 


LEASE ASPECTS 


According to the holding of the South 
Dakota supreme court in the case of 
Carlon Elevator Co. vs. Klahn, 177 N.W. 
760, the law on the right of a tenant of 
leased premises destroyed by fire differs 
in that state from the rule in force in 
other states, It is decided that if a ten- 
ant pays a year’s rent in advance he will 


be entitled to a refund on the premises 
being burned, unless his lease otherwise 
provides. 

“In some- jurisdictions,” says the South 
Dakota court, “there seems to be a com- 
mon-law rule to the effect that, where 
there is a covenant on the part of the 
lessee to pay rent for a specified term, 
and the leased premises are destroyed by 
fire, the tenant is not relieved from the 
payment of rent unless he has protected 
himself by a covenant in the lease. . . 
This rule, however, is not in effect in this 
state, having been changed by statute.” 


CONTRADICTING ORDERS 

The typical flour-sales order is sub- 
ject to a set of important legal princi- 
ples affecting the right of the seller or 
the buyer to afterwards inject into the 
transaction, by proof of verbal under- 
standing, something not appearing in the 
written order. Such right often proves 
to be the decisive factor in a controversy 
over the right to enforce, or be relieved 
from, a contract of sale. 

Usually, controversy in cases of this 
kind is based upon a disputed term of 
sale, but, as shown by the decision of the 
Wisconsin supreme court, in the late case 
of Rathmann vs. Schwanz, 175 N.W. 812, 
a dispute may concern the identity of 
one of the parties to the contract. It is 
held that, although a contract may des- 
ignate one as a party, without showing 
that he acted in the capacity of agent, it 
may be proved that there was an actual 
mutual understanding that he was not 
bound in his personal capacity. But the 
court decides that, where one is desig- 
nated as an agent, the written contract 
be contradicted by showing that it was 
understood that he was to be bound in 
his personal capacity, in the absence of 
proof that through fraud or mistake the 
written contract fails to express the 
true agreement. The court says: 

“It is an elementary principle of the 
law that the negotiations and conversa- 
tions between parties leading up to and 
including the making of a written con- 
tract are not admissible evidence to con- 
tradict and vary it, where the writing 
plainly purports to contain the entire 
contract, in the absence of accident, 
fraud, or mistake of fact. . . . If such 
a writing is signed by a person who in 
fact acts as agent for another in execut- 
ing the agreement, it may be shown by 
parol that it was signed for the undis- 
closed principal.” 

But the courts will not permit a flat 
contradiction of a written contract by a 
showing that it incorrectly designated 
one as agent, unless mistake or fraud in 
drawing the paper be established. 

WAIVING DELAYS 

In the recent case of Wilbur vs. Means, 
177 N.W. 575, the Wisconsin supreme 
court draws attention to an interesting 
and important principal of sales law. 
The point involves a qualification of the 
general rule of law that failure of the 
buyer to make payment by a stipulated 
time will justify the seller in declaring a 
cancellation of the contract as to future 
deliveries called for by the same agree- 
ment. It is held that where a buyer de- 
lays in making monthly settlements un- 
der a contract calling for several or nu- 
merous deliveries, but the seller does not 
complain nor insist that future payments 
be made on time, subsequent delays of 
like duration will not justify a cancella- 
tion of the contract unless reasonable 
notice and opportunity to make payment 
be first given to the buyer. 

MANAGING PARTNERS 

A case where a retail partnership seeks 
to repudiate a purchase of mill products 
contracted for by one of the firm’s mem- 
bers may be affected by the holding of 
the Minnesota supreme court in the re- 
cent case of Kenyon Co. vs. Johnson, 
174 N.W. 436. 

It is held in this case that where one 
partner who has exclusive management 
of the partnership business makes a con- 
tract on behalf of the partnership, the 
other partner cannot relieve himself from 
liability thereon by showing that he had 
no knowledge of the making of the con- 
tract, unless he also shows that it was 
outside the scope of the partnership 
business. 

COMPENSATION CLAIMS 

A decision covering cases where a mill 
or elevator employee is injured while 
proceeding along a railway track on an 
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errand pertaining to his employment was 
handed down by the Nebraska supreme 
court recently in the case of Blanchard 
vs. Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., 178 
N.W. 257. 

Plaintitf’s husband, an elevator man- 
ager, was killed by a train while going 
to a passenger station to mail a report 
to the federal Grain Corporation for his 
company. Plaintiff’s claim to an award 
under the Nebraska workmen’s compen- 
sation act was resisted on the ground 
that the accident was not covered by the 


‘act, and that the injury was caused by 


decedent’s own reckless indifference to 
safety. Holding that plaintiff is entitled 
to an award, the court says: 

“The preparation of the report to th« 
Grain Corporation was one of the duties 
which devolved upon Blanchard when 
the bookkeeper was absent, and the fact 
that the post-office was six blocks distani 
from the elevator, while the station wa 
only two blocks away, and that he wa 
alone in the elevator, showed that he de- 
sired to spend as little time as possibl 
away from his main post of duty. W< 
are satisfied that the accident arose out 
of and in the course of his employment.’ 

On the question as to whether de 
cedent was guilty of such gross careless 
ness as prevented recovery under the act, 
the court holds that there was no prooi 
of that fact, saying: 

“*Reckless indifference to safety, a 
uséd in the statute, means more than 
want of ordinary care. It implies a ras 
and careless spirit, not necessarily 
amounting to wantonness, but approxi 
mating it in degree, a willingness to tak 
a chance. We may well conclude thai 
deceased believed there was ample space 
between the tracks in which he might 
move with safety. An error of judg 
ment of this kind would not evidenc 
recklessness.” 

APPROVING ORDERS 

The familiar provisions in buyers’ 0: 
ders, that soliciting salesmen are not 
authorized to make contracts varying 
from those expressed in the printed o: 
der forms, and that orders are subject 
to approval at the seller’s home office, 
were judicially scrutinized recently in 
a case before the Maryland court of a; 
peals. The court holds that such cond 
tions expressed in order blanks are rea 
sonable and enforceable, and that wher 
an order was disapproved by a home o! 
fice within three days after being given 
to a salesman and check for a partiil 
payment was returned to the customer 
who signed the order, there was no obi 
gation to fill it. 


STOCKHOLDERS RIGHTS 


Owners of stock in and officers ot 
milling corporations should be intereste« 
in the following summary of the rights 
of shareholders made by the Kentucky 
court of appeals in a recent decision 
handed down by that tribunal: 

“A stockholder in a corporation has, 
in the very nature of things, and upon 
the principles of equity, good faith, and 
fair dealing, the right to know how tlic 
affairs of the company are conducted, 
and whether the capital, of which he has 
contributed a share, is being prudent!) 
and profitably employed, and to inspect 
the books of the corporation for ic 
purpose of obtaining such knowledge. 

“The right of inspection rests upon 
the facts of ownership. The books and 
property of the corporation really be- 
long to the shareholders, and the reality 
cannot be overthrown by the fiction of 
law that a corporation is an artificial 
person or entity, apart from its mem- 
bers. Those in charge of its affairs are 
merely the agents of the shareholders, 
who are the real owners of the property, 
and when one of them seeks an inspcc- 
tion of the corporate books, records, or 
property, he is but seeking an inspection 
of his own. 

“Indeed, with reference to the right 
of inspection, the relation of a share- 
holder to the corporation has been lik- 
ened to that of a partner to the firm. 
er A stockholder, as such, has 4 
right to inspect the books and records 
of the corporation where his sole ob- 
ject is to inform himself as to the man- 
ner in which the corporate business 1s 
being conducted. And this right, 
if denied by the officers of the corpora- 
tion, may be enforced by mandatory in- 
junction.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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DUST EXPLOSIONS IN THRESHERS 


By CaptaIn H. P. SHELDON 


Of the United States Department of Agriculture 


Three great divisions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
bureaus of Chemistry, Plant Industry 
and Markets, are inclined to take some 
reports of bomb outrages with a grain 
of salt, and more than a grain of science. 
‘hese bureaus have combined to investi- 
vate and, if possible, control, the mys- 
terious explosions and fires which occur 
in threshing machines and which are 
known to the general public as “dust ex- 
plosions.” 

Little enough has been written upon 
this interesting phenomenon, probably 
because only modern mechanical condi- 
tions are such as to produce the explo- 
ions with any frequency. With the 
idoption of high-speed machinery it is 
realized that the facts so long possessed 
only by scientists must be placed at the 
lisposal of the farmers and manufactur- 
ers who operate dust-producing machin- 
cry. The reading public cannot realize 
ow frequent these curious explosions 
tually are, especially in the wheat- 
growing sections of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Last year, in the Walla Walla section 
if southeastern Washington, there were 
reports of approximately 40 explosions 

nd fires, the property loss involved be- 
ing in the neighborhood of $35,000. In 
the Palouse region, also in southeastern 
Washington, but of slightly larger area 
han the Walla Walla, where smut and 
erain-dust explosions had been more nu- 
merous than in any other section in pre- 
ious harvests, there were some 40 ex- 
plosions, with a property loss of about 
$10,000. 

In previous years by far the greatest 

imber of thresher explosions and fires 

«eurred in the Palouse region. There- 
fore the investigational and educational 

ork generally had been confined to this 
territory. As a result of the unusual 
number of explosions occurring in the 
Walla Walla section during the 1919 sea- 
on, there is urgent need of similar work 
there, 

It seems advisable to describe more 
fully the factors which combine to pro- 
luce a grain-dust explosion in a thresh- 

e machine. The first ingredient neces- 
sary for the combination is, smut, grain 

ust, or a combination of both, as more 
frequently occurs, liberated in the sepa- 

tor during threshing operations. Aside 

om its unpleasant ability to get up 
ne’s nostrils and down inside a warm 
shirt collar, there is nothing to indicate 
that the dust is dangerous. But an ex- 
plosion and fire result if a spark or 
flame is brought in contact with the prop- 

r amount of dust in suspension in the 
nterior of the machine. 

“That the preventive appliances, par- 
ticularly dust-collecting fans, designed 
hy the departmental investigators and 
hreshing-machine manufacturers, are ef- 
icient, cannot be doubted. There is no 
record of any explosion occurring in a 
machine that had been properly equipped 

ith these devices, though these ma- 
hines were operated in the same section 
under conditions of high temperature, 


low humidity and dust—all prime factors 
for the occurrence of dust explosions. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
three sources of interest in these thresh- 
er investigations: first, the Bureau of 
Chemistry is interested in ascertaining 
the causes of the explosions and the 
means that may be employed to prevent 
them; second, the Bureau of Markets has 
taken up the problem of cleaner and 
better threshing, making a special study 
of the removal of dirt, smut and other 
foreign material from the threshed grain 
by means of aspirating systems. The 
Bureau of Plant Industry had no pri- 
mary interest in the explosions, but it 
wished to prevent the spread of the dis- 
ease known as bunt, or stinking smut, by 
collecting and disposing of the smut dust 
which otherwise would have been blown 
out by the wind stacker. The blast from 
the stacker tosses millions and millions 
of these tiny spores high into the air and 
allows them to drift at the will of the 
wind for a hundred miles across the 
countryside to infest neighboring fields 
of summer fallow and ruin subsequent 
crops. 

Most often, apparently, the source of 

ignition is static electricity, great charges 
of which are generated in the thresher 
itself through the action of racing belts, 
whirring cylinders and passage of grain, 
straw and dust over metal surfaces. In 
short, the thresher becomes a huge dy- 
namo, constantly making and _ storing 
electricity which, unless given a closed 
metal path to the ground, will pass be- 
tween metal parts or off into the air 
in the form of sparks. Also, the neces- 
sary heat for ignition may be supplied 
by a spark produced by metallic or for- 
eign substances passing through the ma- 
chine: a heated bearing, the flame from 
a stray match, or the coal of a discarded 
cigarette. 
“ The air in the separator is filled with 
the dust motes, so light and impalpable 
as to be temporarily in a state of atmos- 
pheric suspension; the high summer tem- 
perature of the air, combined with the 
usual absence of rain, creates a condi- 
tion of low humidity. The combination 
is now complete, and the inevitable re- 
sult comes some afternoon when the dust 
in suspension, like the deacon’s gun- 
powder that he put in the oven to dry, 
“goes off—seemin’ly all in a minute!” 
There is a sudden burst of flame, imme- 
diately followed by a muffled explosion. 
The result of the fire which follows and 
spreads with alarming rapidity is the 
smoking ruins of a once valuable ma- 
chine, destroyed grain—not to mention 
the danger to near-by workmen. 

A great reduction in the number of 
explosions probably can be obtained by 
so wirine the machines as to carry to the 
ground accumulated charges of static 
electricity. Tests conducted upon ma- 
chines in operation showed that the elec- 
tric discharge was most likely to occur 
between the concaves and the immediate 
projections on the sides of the interior 
of the machine, or, possibly, between the 
grain pan, or shoe, and the near-by in- 





Not a Wrecked Howitzer, but a “Combine” Destroyed by a Dust Explosion 
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A. Grain-Dust Explosion in a Thresher 


This remarkable photograph was secured by accident. The camera was set to 
take a picture of the thresher in operation, and at the moment the bulb was pressed 


the explosion took place. 


terior projections. The tests also showed 
a state of electrification along metal 
pipes through which dust- and smut- 
laden air was forced, and upon metallic 
surfaces in contact with passing straw 
or grain. 

Much success has resulted from the use 
of a fire extinguisher adapted to grain 
separators, which in the event of fire not 
only saves the machine but prevents the 
spread of the flames to near-by grain 
and straw. Such a device effectively 
quenches explosions and fires resulting 
from causes not controllable by a dust- 
collecting fan and a wiring system, as 
for example, hot boxes or sparks pro- 
duced by the passage of metallic or for- 
eign substances through the machine. 

Preliminary work with a number of 
types of filters for separating the dust 
in the air discharged by the special dust- 
collecting fans indicated the _possibili- 
ties of the effective collection and dis- 
posal of smut dust and spores by such 
methods. 

In conducting the experiments with 
aspirating systems, suction from dust- 
collecting fans was applied to the grain 
stream at the elevator head. Tests also 
were made to determine the force of 
suction necessary in such a system in 
order to remove the greatest quantity of 
dust and other light foreign material 
without drawing out grain, chaff and 
straw. 

The greatest effort has been directed 
to the improvement of the dust-collect- 
ing fans, which have reached a more or 
less final stage of perfection. To this 
end, the numerous manufacturers of 
threshing machinery have given valuable 
co-operation to engineers of the depart- 
ment. 

The scientists conducted special ex- 
periments with devices intended to re- 
move smut dust and dirt from the grain. 
In briéf, the principle applied was that 
of dropping the wheat grains through 
an upward moving current of air, the 
wheat being of sufficient weight to con- 
tinue its downward journey, while the 
lighter particles of dust responded to 
the air current and were carried along a 
tapered pipe and deposited in a chamber 
with a trap bottom, so that when a suf- 
ficient weight of refuse had been collect- 
ed the bottom would open automatically 
and drop the contents into a sack at- 
tached below. They found that aspira- 
tion applied at the head of the grain ele- 
vator was fairly efficient in removing 
free smut dust, and that it had a marked 
tendency to clean the grain of other 
dockage. In the case of smut dust, it 
could then be removed and burned in 
the boiler fire, and so prevented from 
spreading infection. 

A six-inch stovepipe with an ordinary 
damper led the air current from the trap 
chamber to the fan, and an adjustment 
of the damper could be made to regulate 
the strength and force of the air current. 
An air current of about 30 feet per 
second was found to be best suited to the 
proper extraction of the dockage, and 
with the suction used this could be ob- 
tained by setting the damper at about 
45 degrees. It was found that this ap- 
pliance would remove about 32 per cent 
of the foreign material in the grain 
without drawing over an objectionable 
amount of grain. 


Another beneficial factor realized in 
the application of dust-removing fans 
and grain aspirators was the increased 
cleanliness and comfort for the laborers 
about the machine. 

The outstanding features of the work 
accomplished by the departmental inves- 
tigation in the wheatfields prove that 
better types of fans have been perfected, 
and that their use is unmistakably bene- 
ficial in preventing fires and dust explo- 
sions. Steps are being taken to make 
the use of these fans, in conjunction 
with the wiring devices and fire-extin- 
guishing equipment, universal through- 
out the Pacific Northwest. 

As a result of a recent conference in 
Seattle between representatives of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
state fire officials and representatives of 
insurance companies and underwriters’ 
associations, recognition will be given by 
these insurance interests to the devices 
recommended by the department for the 
prevention of explosions and fires in 
threshing machines. This has resulted 
in a 20 per cent reduction of insurance 
rates on machines in the Pacific North- 
west properly equipped with a dust-col- 
lecting fan, fire-extinguisher or wiring 
system. The former rate on machines 
has been practically prohibitive, being 
$10@11.50 per $100. 

The investigators conclude that the 
type of aspirator for grain-cleaning -de- 
scribed above is of definite value, but is 
possible of improvement in construction 
and needs further development to lessen 
its somewhat cumbersome adjustment 
and increase its efficiency. 

A cyclone-type collector, consisting of 
a metal drum and canvas cone, was con- 
structed and proved very efficient, but 
was somewhat too bulky for easy han- 
dling. This was towed from place to 
place upon an improvised trailer behind 
a small motor-truck. The investigators 
report that a similar collector made en- 
tirely of canvas might solve the problem 
from both angles. Bag filters for gath- 
ering smut dust were effective, but re- 
quired considerable attention to keep 
them cleaned out. 

Additional experimental work to fur- 
ther develop field-smut collectors and 
grain-cleaners is necessary, but the 
manufacturer and wheat-grower will find 
much of immediate interest and value in 
Department Circular 98 regarding the 
installation of dust-collecting fans on 
threshing machines. 





Reopening of German Trade Routes 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The 
Shipping Board has announced the com- 
pletion of a working agreement between 
the American Ship and Commerce Cor- 
poration and the Hamburg-American 
Line, with the approval of the board, 
whereby certain trade routes formerly 
operated by the German company will 
be reopened. The contract covering the 
arrangement was negotiated by W. G. 
Sickel, formerly American agent of the 
Hamburg-American Line in the United 
States, and now associated with the 
American Ship and Commerce Corpora- 
tion, and D. Wilhelm Cuno, director- 
general of the Hamburg-American com- 
pany. 

Joun J. MaRrinay. 
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MR. BARNES’S RESIGNATION 


Acceptance by Board of Directors of the 

United States Grain Corporation Follows 

=: Action by President Wilson 

The resignation of Julius H. Barnes 
as president of the United States Grain 
Corporation was accepted on Monday of 
last week at a meeting of the board of 
directors. This action was taken follow- 
ing the acceptance of Mr. Barnes’s res- 
ignation as United States Wheat Direc- 
tor by the President in an executive or- 
der dated Aug. 21, 1920. By the same 
executive order the President terminates 
the United States Food Administration 
in all its branches except the license di- 
vision, with respect to sugar, now admin- 
istered by the attorney general. 

Mr. Barnes, in commenting on his ac- 
tion, said: “The objects sought by the 
establishment of the Grain Corporation 
have now been fully attained, as follows: 

“The complete redemption of the na- 
tional promise to the wheat-raiser, with- 
out question, everywhere. 

“The protection to the consumer in our 
wheat and flour resale policies to pre- 
serve to him as nearly a natural market 
of supply and demand, and of world, as 
possible. 

“The conservation of resources of the 
national treasury and the return to it of 
every dollar temporarily used of the ap- 
propriation carried of $1,000,000,000. 

“The preservation of the private mar- 
keting machinery of the country without 
disaster and the return to it, on the 
completion of the guaranty, of the grain- 
marketing function which the federal 
government had thus temporarily as- 
sumed in protection of our war necessi- 
ties and of the liquidation of a national 
promise. 

“Necessarily, out of a commercial op- 
eration of this magnitude, involving al- 
most $8,000,000,000 and extending over 
three years, there are some outstanding 
matters in liquidation, such as railroad 
claims and other matters, which will re- 
quire some time and‘attention.” 

At a corporation meeting, a reorgani- 
zation of the Grain Corporation was ef- 
fected, and Edwin P. Shattuck, for three 
years general counsel and vice-president, 
was elected president. Edward M. Flesh 
will continue as vice-president and treas- 
urer, and G. Roy Hall was elected sec- 
retary. The further liquidation of the 
Corporation will be administered by these 
gentlemen. 

The 13 branch offices of the Corpora- 
tion have all completed their duties, and 
have been duly audited and closed, with 
the exception of two, whose affairs will 
also be concluded within the next few 
weeks. 

A complete report of the operations of 
the United States Grain Corporation will 
be published in due course. 





Russian Flax Acreage Reduced 

According to the Market Reporter of 
the Department of Agriculture, the area 
sown to flax before the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion amounted to 2,900,000 acres in 25 
governments of European Russia. In 
1918 about 30 per cent of this area was 
outside of Bolshevik Russia (in Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, etc.). The 
area sown to flax in 1918 in Soviet Russia 
was 1,890,000 to 2,025,000 acres, and in 
1919 it had fallen 50 to 60 per cent. In 
1920 it will probably constitute not more 
than 15 or 20 per cent of the area sown 
before the war. 

Before the war the stocks of scutched 
flax warehoused in Russia amounted to 
about 420,000 long tons, or four-fifths 
of the world’s supply. In 1919 about 
97,000 tons of flax were put into the 
warehouses, and it was expected that in 
Up to 
March, 1920, however, there had been 
collected only 16,000 to 24,000 tons, al- 
though the season for storing in the 
warehouses was already finished. The 
actual stocks therefore amount to only 
about 25 per cent of the quantity ex- 
pected, and will scarcely satisfy the re- 
quirements of the domestic industry. 

In 1916 the Russian spinners worked 
94,500 tons of flax and manufactured 66,- 
400 tons of thread. In 1918 the quantity 
of thread manufactured was 25,300 tons, 
or about 38 per cent of the 1916 quantity, 
and in 1919, 15.300 tons, or about 23 per 
cent of the 1916 figure. Taking into 


account that the spinning at the present 
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time is coarser than formerly, it follows 
that the production of the Russian spin- 
ners has diminished even more than the 
figures would indicate. 

Besides the production of the factories 
a large quantity of flax, 80,600 tons, ac- 
cording to estimates, is spun in the peas- 
ant homes. The domestic industry thus 
requires under normal conditions at least 
161,300 tons. 

In 1918 the co-operative societies that 
were members of the Central Association 
of Flax Growers collected 40,300 tons of 
flax, which was about 16 to 21 per cent 
of the total harvest for the year. In 
1919, according to the statistics of the 
Soviet government, the yield of flax was 
60,600 tons, of which the co-operative so- 
cieties collected 39,900. In 1920 the Cen- 
tral Association of Flax Growers was 
deprived of the right of participating in 
the collection. The local agricultural co- 
operatives were reorganized, and the col- 
lection of flax was taken over by agents 
of the government. 

According to the data of the Soviet 
government’s central organ for purchas- 
ing, the depots of the state held on Jan. 
1, 1920, a stock of 29,000 tons of flax, 
of which 8,000 were for export. 





EXPORT SHIPPING RULES 


International Mertantile Marine Co, Calls 
Attention to Storage and Demurrage 
Regulations at Seaboard 


Finding that many shippers are unfa- 
miliar with the conditions applying on 
export shipments when covered by 
through bills of lading as regards stor- 
age and demurrage charges at seaboard, 
and do not seem to be aware of the fact 
that when a through bill of lading is is- 
sued shippers are absolved from all sea- 
board charges, the International Mercan- 
tile Marine Co. is circularizing the rules 
and regulations that govern such ship- 
ments. The company advises the use of 
through bills of lading under present 
conditions of, export. The regulations 
are contained in the following extract of 
supplement No. 7 to freight tariff No. 
130-L covering exceptions to official 
classification of central freight tariff 
bureau: 

“In pursuance of an agreement en- 
tered into between the United States 
Railroad Administration and the United 
States Shipping Board and _ various 
steamsnip companies, including the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., op- 
erating the American Line, Atlantic 
Transport’ Line, Head-Lord Line, Ley- 
land Line, Red Star Line, White Star 
Line, White Star-Dominion Line, serv- 
ing North Atlantic ports, viz., Balti- 
more, Boston, Newport News, New 
York, Norfolk, Philadelphia and Port- 
land, through export bills of lading on 
carload traffic will be issued in connec- 
tion with the United States Shipping 
Board and/or its agents, and steamship 
lines, as indicated above, on the follow- 
ing basis: 

“1, Through export bills of lading will 
be issued only when founded on written 
ocean contract and on traffic moving un- 
der railroad transportation permit (which 
permits are applied for by the steamship 
company). 

“2, Carload freight covered by through 
export bills of lading issued in connec- 
tion with the steamship lines as indicated 
will be held in warehouse, or, at option 
of carriers, in cars, free of charge at the 
port of exit, for a period of not exceed- 
ing 15 days, exclusive of date of arrival; 
thereafter, storage or demurrage charges 
as per tariffs lawfully filed with the To 
terstate Commerce Commission, will 
apply. 

“3. In the event of omission or failure 
of the steamship company or operator to 
clear freight on any vessel, or during 
any period, for which specifically booked, 
or to order freight within the 15 days 
free time, all demurrage or storage 
charges accruing after the period of 
free time of 15 days, shall be paid by 
the steamship company or steamship op- 
erator. 

“4. If the rail carriers fail to trans- 
port shipments to the port in time to 
clear on steamer, or to clear during the 
sere (see note) for which specifically 

ooked, demurrage or storage charges 
will not apply until the announced date 
of the steamer on which it is again 
booked, after which date demurrage or 


storage charges will apply as set forth in 
paragraph 3. 

“(Note—If freight is booked to be 
lifted during a certain period (not 
booked for a vessel to sail on a specific 
date) it will be understood that the rail- 
road shall have cargo ready for delivery 
at the port on the first day of such 
period.) 

“5. In the event demurrage or stor- 
age charges should accrue, due to inter- 
ference with transportation by shipper, 
or his agents through the issuance of or- 
ders to hold such freight, or to divert 
such freight, or due to delay in secur- 
ing, or error in preparing proper export 
documents, or for any other cause for 
which shipper or his agent may be re- 
sponsible, such charges shall be collected 
from and paid by the shipper. 

“6. Where rail carriers deliver freight 
at port more than 15 days in advance of 
the date for which the freight is booked, 
such excess time shall be considered as 
additional free time. 

“7, Demurrage or storage charges will 
cease to apply on and after date of re- 
ceipt by the railroad from steamship 
company or steamship operator, of order 
for delivery. (See exception.) 

“Exception—At New York, N. Y., 
demurrage or storage charges will cease 
to apply on and after the date on which 
delivery of the freight is required as in- 
dicated in permit or order received by 
the railroad from the steamship company 
or operator.” 





Australian Trade Bodies 


According to the Australian Board of 
Trade Journal, the Australian govern- 
ment recently established three impor- 
tant trade bodies for the promotion of 
the Commonwealth’s trade and indus- 
tries, namely, a Board of Trade, a Bu- 
reau of Commerce and Industry and an 
Institute of Science and Industry. These 
several bodies are to carry on their re- 
spective activities under direction of the 
Department of Trade and Customs, 

The Board of Trade has no adminis- 
trative powers, but is charged with the 
duties of investigating, reporting and 
advising the government on all commer- 
cial matters. In the time during which 
the board has existed, it has gathered 
valuable data on such subjects as the 
production of cotton, flax, leaf tobacco 
and castor beans, the production of gal- 
vanized steel plates, water-tube boilers, 
alkalies, motor-cars, paper and a num- 
ber of similar products. The Board of 
Trade is composed of the vice-president 
of the executive council, the minister for 
trade and customs, four outside busi- 
ness men and the comptroller of cus- 
toms, all of which posts are honorary. 

The Institute of Science and Industry 
is not yet organized. Its fundamental 
idea is the creation of a body which will 
engage in scientific research work cover- 
ing (1) the primary industries of Aus- 
tralasia, and (2) the manufacturing in- 
dustries. It is intended to co-ordinate 
the scientific work now being carried on 
by the different states. Control of this 
body will be vested in a body of three 
scientists’ directly responsible to the 
minister for trade and customs, 

The bill providing for the Institute of 
Science and Industry sets for its objects 
as follows: 

1. The initiation and carrying out of 
scientific researches in connection with 
or for the promotion of primary or sec- 
ondary industries in the Commonwealth. 

2. The establishing and awarding of 
industrial research studentships and fel- 
lowships. 

8. The making of grants in aid of 
pure scientific research, 

4, The recognition or establishment 
of associations of persons engaged in 
any industry or industries for the pur- 
pose of carrying out industrial scientific 
research and the co-operation with and 
the making of grants to such associa- 
tions when recognized or established. 

5. The testing and standardization of 
scientific apparatus and instruments and 
of apparatus, machinery, materials and 
instruments used in industry. 

6. The establishment of a bureau of 
information for the collection and dis- 
semination of information relating to 
scientific and technical matters. 

7. The collection and dissemination 
of information regarding industrial wel- 
fare and questions relating to the im- 
provement of industrial conditions. 





September 1, 1920 
DEATH OF JAMES WILSON 


Vet Ss tary of Agriculture, Who 
Served Under Three Presidents, Passes 
Away, at Iowa Home 


James Wilson, familiarly known as 
“Tama Jim,” died at his home in Traer, 
Iowa, on Aug. 26. He was Secretary ot 
Agriculture under three presidents, a 
period of 15 years. His long service in 
the cabinet constituted a record. Albert 
Gallatin, once Secretary of the Treasury, 
had previously held the record with sery- 
ice of nearly 13 years. 

Mr. Wilson was an Iowa farmer. Born 
Aug. 16, 1835, he was the son of a 
Scotchman, who left Ayrshire, Scotland, 
in 1852 to settle his family in the United 
States. Near the present town of Traer, 
Iowa, the family founded the new home, 
and in that neighborhood the son, James. 
began farming on his own account a: 
early as 1861, and at the same time be 
gan his political career with election to 
the Iowa state legislature. In 1872 hx 
was sent to Congress, and served in al! 
three terms. He was regent of the Iowa 
State University from 1870 to 1874, and 
for six years prior to becoming Secretary 
of Agriculture he was director of thi 
state experiment station and professor ot 
agriculture at the Iowa State Agricul 
tural College. President McKinley mack 
him Secretary of Agriculture, March 4, 
1897, 

Secretary Wilson introduced into the 
United States a number of crop: 
which hitherto had been successful onl) 
in foreign countries. Among these wa 
durum wheat. Under his administratio: 
the beet sugar industry also was fostered 
a serum for hog cholera was discovered, 
the whole country was aroused on thx 
subject of tuberculosis in cattle, and thx 
care and handling of milk was systema 
tized and improved. 

Sample sections of good roads wer 
built in almost every state, and communi 
ties were instructed how to build goox 
roads with their local material. The for 
ests were studied and advances made to 
ward the conservation of them, and th: 
replanting of the deforested areas. 11 
connection with the department’s activ: 
work, the official agricultural literatur: 
was developed to the end that depart 
mental bulletins became of great valu 
among the farmers. 








Philippine Shipping Situation 

It is reported, says the Trans-Pacifi 
Magazine, that the United States Ship 
ping Board has allocated 10 fast pas 
senger boats to Manila agents, five t: 
the Admiral Line and five to the Pacifi: 
Mail Steamship Co. .The vessels are oi 
burners with a freight capacity of fron 
10,000 to 11,000 tons each and first-cabi: 
passenger accommodations of 290 each 
They will secure fuel at the Unite 
States Shipping Board tanks now prac 
tically completed at Manila. Oil com 
ar are also building tanks on land 
yelonging to the port of Manila, an 
pipes have been laid to the piers an 
along the breakwater.. Arrangement 
have also recently been made to provid: 
merchant vessels with oil at the nava 
station at Cavite, about five miles fro: 
the docks, 





Austria’s Crops Improving 

Current reports indicate that Aus 
tria’s grain crops have improved recent 
ly, and that their condition just befor 
harvesting was materially better than i 
was at the same time a year ago. Whea' 
rye, barley, oats, corn, flax, potatoes an 
sugar beets were all reported above aver 
age in condition. 





French Crop Prospects 
It is estimated by the Journal Officic 
that the total yield of French cereals thi 
year will approximate 7,150,000 shor'! 
tons, as against 5,500,000 in 1919. Th 
total average cereal consumption i 
France is about 9,900,000 tons. 





According to the provisions of the bi 
introduced in the Diet for the complet 
electrification of the railways of Japai 
the government would invest 50,000,00:) 
yen in a semigovernmental electric-powe' 
company, which would be capitalized a 
100,000,000 yen, the other half of th 
capital stock to be subscribed by Japa 
nese citizens or bodies incorporated under 
the laws of Japan. 
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the outstanding features of the flour 
de today are a keen demand for im- 
ted flour, with a supply not equal to 
re than one-third to one-fourth of 
it should be absolutely necessary. The 
ler compelling millers to mix 10 per 
t of imported flour with their G.R. 
; relaxed, as from Aug. 2, to 5 per 
t. As G.R. now consists of about 80 
cent of imported wheat, which in 
idon is largely Plate, with some Aus- 
ian and a certain proportion of low- 
rade North American, it is easy to 
what a boon to the baker 20 per 
of imported flour would prove, if he 
d only get it. The imported has ma- 
ty, frequently some strength, or in 
place good color. But although re- 
s of over-sea flour in the Thames 
iid suffice at the present time to 
ide a weekly allocation of at least 
() sacks, nothing like this quantity 
ecently been available. Last week’s 
ibution, though of good quality, was 
small. This week we are in a 
quandary than ever. On Monday 
i very little flour was given out, but 
were vouchsafed that more might 
wrthcoming during the week. 
-was expected, the offers that dili- 
cabling by importers on this side 
lrawn out are very irregular, run- 
to about a premium of 25s on spring 
hard winter-wheat flours, as com- 
| with the current values of soft 
rs. It is the former that are so 
desired by jobbers and bakers on 
ide. But such flours are, and are 
to remain, dear, and at present all 
have to be supmitted for accept- 
to the purchasing committee of the 
| Wheat Commission. 


OATMEAL 
nsidering the time of year, fair 
is being done in oatmeal, which 
veek seems to be rather firmer, ow- 
‘robably to the disappearance of 
weak holders of American rolled 
ind oatmeal, who were cutting 
not so long ago. ‘Today Mid- 
: oatmeal is held at 112s 6d@115s 
k of 280 lbs. A special quality is 
ng 120s. Aberdeen coarse cut is 
¢ 97s 6d, while medium and fine 
9d. American pinhead, which 
to be getting scarce on spot, is 
90s@92s 6d, while medium is mak- 
's 6d@85s. Fine realizes 80s@82s 
!.ondon-made pinhead is worth 95s, 
1edium and fine cuts bring 92s 6d. 
othian rolled oats now make 110s 
Gd, while there is a special qual- 
| at 120s per sack of 280 lbs. Ab- 
is worth 105s, and Irish 102s 6d. 
in is now quite steady at 80@85s. 
re offers for September-October 
c.i.f. There is a little old stock 
in on hand for which 75s@77s 
d be accepted. 
MILLFEED 
ced is ‘searce, and middlings 
sell at the controlled price, £15 
ton, ex-mill, while bran makes 
under the same terms. 


THE BREAD SUBSIDY 
I innouncement by the government 
e price of bread is to be advanced 
'-lb loaf at the end of this month 
me as a surprise to the flour and 
trades. The present plan of the 
ment appears to be to gradually 


do away with the present subsidy on 
bread. It has been announced in Parlia- 
ment that the cost of the bread subsidy 
will not be included in next year’s finan- 
cial statement. This probably means 
that the subsidy will be abandoned al- 
together by next April. It is of course 
impossible to say what the price of 
wheat will be next spring, but if there 
should be a decline in prices it is quite 
likely that the price of bread will not 
exceed 1s 3d per loaf. 

Naturally, there is an outcry from 
labor circles regarding the increased 
price of bread and the contemplated re- 
moval of the subsidy, but there is no 
doubt that the government is doing the 
right thing in ceasing to supply bread to 
the nation at an artificial price. It is 
doubtful whether the bread subsidy was 
ever necessary and, anyway, should not 
have been continued after the cessation 
of the war. 

Shortly after the armistice in 1918 the 
government made a drastic change in 
the quality of bread, switching from 
black war bread to bread as white as in 
pre-war days. It was at that time that 
the subsidy should have been abandoned, 
and as there is no doubt that the public 
was heartily tired of war bread, it would 
not have grumbled at having to pay the 
full price for white bread. This op- 
portunity, however, was neglected, and 
since that time the subsidy has cost 
the taxpayers some £100,000,000. The 
present cost of the bread subsidy is not 
as great as it was, owing to the price of 
bread having been advanced a few 
months ago from 9d to Is, but it is 
still costing the taxpayers £45,000,000 
per year, and the abandonment of such 
an expenditure will be most acceptable 
to the national treasury, especially when 
everything possible should be done to re- 
duce national expenditure. 

It is not known as yet whether the 
government intends to give up the en- 
tire control of wheat and flour next 
spring, but it is thought that in all prob- 
ability it will do so, but much depends 
on the price of wheat. Should the price 
of wheat and flour continue very high, it 
is doubtful whether individual import- 
ing firms could afford to finance the re- 
quirements for the nation. 


SEABOARD SHIPMENT POPULAR 

The flour-buying department of the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, 
which is under the management of Col- 
onel H. B. Tasker, apparently only shows 
interest in offers that are made for sea- 
board shipment. While it is true that the 
Royal Commission states that inland bills 
of lading with 60 days’ sight draft will 
be considered, so far only shipment from 
seaboard offers have been accepted. This 
being the case, it would be advisable for 
exporting mills to try and make arrange- 
ments to submit offers for seaboard ship- 
ment. 

Many importers are of the opinion 
that, owing to high prices and other dif- 
ficulties in trade, the future import flour 
business will be done on ocean bills of 
lading, with seven days’ sight draft. So 
far as can be learned, the Royal Com- 
mission has not taken any large quantity 
of flour during the week. Hard-wheat 
flours are about the only grade in which 
interest is shown. Soft winter-wheat 
straights are apparently not considered. 
It is understood that spring and hard- 
wheat flours have been purchased around 
95s per 280 Ibs. 


POLISH-RUSSIAN QUESTION 

The last week-end was regarded as 
the most momentous since those early 
days of August, 1914, for once again the 
question of war was in the balance. Down 
in the south of England, at a little resort 
where holiday-makers were making 
merry on the shores of the English Chan- 


nel, the premiers of England and 
France met to discuss what action to 
take in regard to that menace to west- 
ern Europe which Poland has hitherto 
held back, but which now threatens to 
sweep on in a wild onrush—Bolshevism. 

Poland has been regarded by western 
Europe until now as the buffer between 
themselves and that dire menace, but the 
crumbling up of that country’s mistaken 
offensive against Russia has placed it in 
the power of the Soviet, whose avowed 
aim is to use the little country as a “red 
bridge.” How to frustrate this aim and 
maintain Poland as an independent state 
is the great problem which has to be un- 
raveled by the statesmen of Great Brit- 
ain and France. Whether there is to be 
peace or war between Russia and west- 
ern Europe still hangs in the balance, 
and the determining factor will be the 
peace terms imposed on Poland by the 
Soviet government, which are now sup- 
posed to be under discussion at Minsk, 
in Russia. 

War will only be resorted to if these 
terms virtually mean the destruction of 
Russia, and in any case it will be a 
naval war on the part of the allies, as it 
is believed the Poles themselves, if prop- 
erly organized, could take the offensive 
on land. Before taking such a step, 
however, the British government would 
have to reconcile the labor element of 
this land, for it is strongly opposed to 
any war measures being taken against 
Russia, and a general strike is threat- 
ened should the government declare war. 
Hence the government stands between 
the devil and the deep blue sea, and the 
peace of Europe hangs on the thread of 
hope that Russia will not strangle Po- 
land, but season her demand with reason. 


MUNICIPAL THEATRES FOR LONDON 

Five or six municipal theatres are to 
be started in London in October. The 
districts chosen for the new venture are 
in the poorer and most populous parts 
of the metropolis, such as Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, Bow, etc., where at present the 
only entertainment provided for the peo- 
ple is small cinemas. Miss Lena Ashwell 
is organizing the undertaking, and the 
halls for the performances are being pro- 
vided by the mayors of the different 
boroughs. It would seem that much the 
same methods will be followed in produc- 
ing the plays as are usual with the Ben 
Greet Players. The repertory will start 
off with three Shakespeare plays, and cur- 
tains will be used instead of scenery. 
The prices charged for admittance will 
range from one shilling to half a crown 
(2s 6d). The members of the company 
were all in the war, and have played to- 
gether a great deal during the last year 
or two under all sorts of circumstances 
and conditions, so that no difficulties 
they may meet with now will in the least 
disturb their equilibrium. 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 9 

The flour trade has been normal dur- 
ing the past week, as far as demand is 
concerned. There has been no distribu- 
tion of foreign flour, as the trade re- 
ceived a double portion the previous 
week to last for 14 days. Home millers 
are very busy, especially in the south and 
west of Ireland, as supplementary ship- 
ments of flour from England and Scot- 
land are greatly interfered with, owing 
to political -and labor troubles, which 
have made the trade more dependent on 
home production. As the milling output 
of Ireland in the south and west is very 
much below the consumption, any inter- 
ference with supplies from outside 
causes a distinct shortage. In the north 
of Ireland the output is big, and more in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
district, but even there supplies of strong 
flour have to be brought in from English 


millers to make up the shortage from 
overseas. 

So far no business has been done by 
importers with the commission, but the 
establishment of Colonel Tasker in Lon- 
don to buy flour on behalf of the com- 
mission from importers has pleased the 
trade in general and, no doubt, once im- 
porters get arrangements fixed for open- 
ing up again with their different connec- 
tions, a steady trade will be done. 

The weather conditions all over Ire- 
land are bad. Winter wheat in the south 
of Ireland promised a very good crop in 
the early part of July, but has deteri- 
orated greatly, owing to the wet. Spring 
wheat, which commenced very badly, has 
gone from bad to worse. Oats promised 
well, but have suffered greatly during 
the last four weeks through storm and 
rain, Provided the weather improves 
immediately, good. crops will be reaped, 
but there are no indications of a change 
to fine weather. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has got into a very much 
healthier state. Irish rolled is unchanged 
at about 96s per 280 Ibs. American 
rolled is barely obtainable at 85s, and 
there are free buyers of any good quali- 
ties offering at this figure. For ship- 
ment, quotations are 90@95s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast or Dublin. 


FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged. Bran is 
£15 15s per ton ex-mill, bags included, 
and fine pollards £16 15s. This is the 
mills’ price, free of control. Demand 
is still good but, owing to the improve- 
ment in the demand for flour, home mill- 
ers are turning out larger quantities. 
Merchants can easily obtain £20 per ton 
for good homemade bran or pollard. 
Continental sorts are offering at about 
£16. 

The demand for all classes of feeding- 
stuffs has very much improved. Lin- 
seed cakes are meeting a ready sale at 
£22@23 per ton, on spot, free on rail, 
Belfast or Dublin. Stocks of foreign 
are very much reduced, and there is 

ressure to sell. Shipment prices are 
vordering round £21, net, c.if., either 
port. Cotton cakes are scarcer and dear- 
er. Homemade decorticated are about 
£23@24, according to quality. Meal is 
about £22 per ton, and shipment busi- 
ness is mostly at a standstill. Indian 
meal is in better demand, though the 
price shows no improvement and millers 
are losing £1@3 per ton on their pres- 
ent stocks of corn. The nominal selling 
price per ton of 2,240 lbs is £20, bags 
included, free on rail, Belfast. 





Sale of Grain Sacks in Argentina 

According to a recent communication 
from Trade Commissioner Brady, the 
Argentine minister of agriculture has an- 
nounced through the press that the gov- 
ernment acquisition and sale of. grain 
sacks to farmers during the past summer 
is considered as having been successful. 
While the government agents found that 
the merchants were underselling the gov- 
ernment price by a margin of two cen- 
tavos per sack, and the farmers preferred 
to buy from the latter, yet the experi- 
ment doubtless had the desired effect of 
keeping down the price and preventing 
speculation. 

During the past year the majority of 
grain sacks were imported, and various 
proposals for the local manufacture of a 
larger number of sacks have been dis- 
cussed. Already the province of Jujuy 
has granted a concession for the manu- 
facture of sacks from the plant fibers of 
that region, the concession providing that 
the factory must begin operation within 
one year and have an annual production 
of 1,000,000 sacks by the third year of 
operation. 
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Though there was some slight improve- 
ment in the demand for flour, it was not 
sufficient to produce any great volume of 
business, as buyers, in view of the fever- 
ish condition of the wheat market, were 
not inclined to make heavy purchases. In 
fact, they were so disinterested that the 
decided break in wheat prices in the 
early part of the week, which was fol- 
lowed more closely by flour prices than 
at any previous break, brought out no 
bids for any long lines of flour, much to 
the surprise of sellers. This would seem 
to show that buyers either feel them- 
selves in a strong position to wait, or 
that they are willing to take very long 
chances on the market getting away from 
them. In either event, while this condi- 
tion exists, business in any great volume 
will hardly be possible. 

The wide range in prices still prevails. 
It is, naturally, an important factor in 
the situation, and will doubtless so con- 
tinue for some time. Some mills this 
week, presumably as protection against 
the advance in freight rates, the actual 
amount of which was somewhat uncer- 
tain, increased prices to quite a ridicu- 
lous extent, as there were instances of 
advances of $1 bbl, adding something 
further to the general confusion. 

Spot flour was in much better demand 
than mill-shipment stuff, showing the de- 
sire of the trade to purchase only for im- 
mediate needs. It also indicates that the 
supply of spot flour is being reduced, in 
view of which it would seem that within 
a reasonable time these supplies will have 
to be replenished. This should add to the 
buying in this market. 

The export situation is somewhat im- 

roved, as there were reported seme good 
inquiries, which, however, were mostly for 
soft wheat flour. The whole export situa- 
tion takes on an improved tone as the 
time draws nearer for opening the Hol- 
land markets to direct selling. Added to 
this came the information, on very good 
authority, that the British Royal Com- 
mission would soon cease to operate, as 
the bread subsidy would be discontinued 
as quickly as possible, and that bread 
prices would be advanced from Is 14d to 
1s 3d not later than October, bringing 
bread prices about in line with wheat 
prices on the present basis of freights 
and exchange. This seems practically to 
mean the return to a pre-war flour-buy- 
ing basis, which would be regarded very 
satisfactorily all around. This is not tak- 
en to mean that the Royal Commission 
will go out of existence entirely, but sim- 
ply that it will cease to operate so far 
as flour and bread are concerned. 

The whole general tone of the market 
was slightly improved over last week, and 
general quotations were: spring first pat- 
ent, $14@15; standard patents, $12@ 
13.25; first clear, $9.75@10.75; soft-win- 
ter straights, $11@11.65; hard-winter 
straights, $12@13; first clear, $9.75@ 
$10.75; rye, $10.25@11.25,—all in jute. 

NOTES 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Flour Co., 
Chicago, was in New York this week. 

Lou Weitzmann, of the Weitzmann 
Flour Co., Chicago, was in New York 
this week. 

A. G. Buttifant, flour sales-manager 
for Campbell & Phillips, Ltd., London, 
Eng., called at this office this week. 

C. R. Vannatter and G. Filshie, of C. 
R. Vannatter & Co., Ltd., grain and feed 
dealers, Toronto, Ont., were in New York 
on Thursday. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Holland, who 


has been in this country several weeks, 
sailed for home Aug. 28 on the Rotter- 
dam, of the Holland-American Line. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were Harvey J. Owens, sales- 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; Richard D. Patton, vice-president 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; G. 
A. Bennett, president and treasurer Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio; W. H. 
Duffett, president J. A. Hinds & Co.,, 
Rochester, N. Y; S. D. Haworth, secre- 
tary and manager Weatherford (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Sales of 
hard-wheat flour continued light this 
week. So far as actual business is con- 
cerned, there has not been much change 
from the undisturbed quiet of months 
past, but under the surface there are 
some indications that the present dol- 
drums will not last forever. Some mill- 
ers go so far as to say that they believe 
that early September will see a better- 
ment. At any rate there has been con- 
siderably more inquiry than for some 
time past, and this, taken with the sure- 
enough fact that stocks are low, is a 
combination that is significant. 

Some of the inquiry has been on new 
flour. Quotations average 75c@$1 un- 
der the same grades of old, and a little 
business, September delivery, has been 
contracted. Some of the mills have 
bought new wheat, and it is against such 
purchases that flour has been sold. While 
some mills have shaded prices a little this 
week, others hold firm to the earlier 
marks, but this is due partly to the new 
freight rates now in effect. Clears are 
firm and are closely picked up; in fact, 
some mills have sold ahead, and have 
withdrawn quotations. Western mill 
agents report a little improvement in 
business, with the market on a teeter, up 
one day and down the next. 

The car situation continues serious. 
While some mills have received fair ship- 
ments, others have been shut down for 
lack of grain. What will happen, once 
produce in general begins to flow to mar- 
ket, is a matter of concern to both ends 
of the business, shipping in wheat and 
moving out flour and feed. 

Principal quotations for hard-wheat 
flours: spring patents, $13.75@14.50 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$14.75; spring straights, $14.25, cotton 
98’s, jobbing; bakers patent, $13.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; clears, $11.25 
@11.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $11.50; low-grade, $8@8.75, jute, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands: fancy 
patent, $14.50; bakers patent, $14.20,— 
both cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

There has been a little more activity in 
soft-wheat flours. Most country mills 
have started up, and report some in- 
quiry. There has been considerable win- 
ter wheat bought for export. Shippers 
have paid up to $2.50, delivered at the 
car. Millers could hardly meet this fig- 
ure. However, with a little better ex- 
port demand for winter-wheat flour, mill- 
ers have sprung the market to $2.40. The 
winter wheat here is of good milling 
quality, and millers look to see the trade 
well satisfied with the product. Soft- 
wheat flour quotations shade stronger: 
winter straights, $11.20@11.30 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $12. 

Rye is coming in slowly. The car situa- 
tion is responsible. There have been 
some sales of flour, although the market 
is not active. Best white brands 15@ 
25e lower, and quoted at $10.75@10.85 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern brands dull and neglected, with light 
quoted at $12, medium at $11.50, and 
dark at $11, all cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

The feed market is a little easier, par- 
ticularly on bran. Middlings are fairly 


well sustained. Country mills now grind- 
ing have added materially to the supply 
available; however, there is no accumu- 
lation and with the time not far ahead 
when dairymen will begin to use a little 
millfeed, it can hardly glut the market 
here, although much depends on fall 
pasture. Quotations: spring bran, $52@ 
53.50 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$58; winter bran, $56, sacked, mostly mill 
door; spring middlings, $64, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $64. Rye feed is 
closely cleaned up at $58@60 ton, local. 
Demand for western feed has been slow 
for some time, with ground oats about 
$2 lower, and corn meal steady. Quota- 
tions: crushed oats $66 ton, and corn 
meal $74, both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, steady at $4.50 per 
100 lbs, jobbing basis. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THM WEEK cccssccecivesces 7,800 42 
TsMBt WOOK cc cccvvcovscesiss 6,200 33 


Of this week’s total, 4,800 bbls were 
spring-wheat flour, 2,300 winter and 700 
rye, 

NOTES 

The coal shortage became so acute here 
that one of the big corporations loaned 
a car of soft coal to the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad to use in its Charlotte 
yards. 

Bakers’ Union No. 14 held “family 
day” at Point Pleasant today. There 
was a large turnout, with L. Hopfenmill- 
er, president of the union, as the gen- 
eral chairman, 

W. U. Feeney, of the Buffalo office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is now in 
charge -of the Rochester office. A. A. 
Ott, who has been in charge for the last 
eight months, has gone to New York. 

The Anthony Baking Co. has obtained 
a permit-to build an addition to its plant 
at an estimated cost of $35,000. The 
addition will have ground dimensions of 
57x119, and will vary from one to two 
stories in height. 

One of the features of the annual floral 
carnival held in Mount Morris was a 
bread-baking contest for women under 
18 years of age. First and second prizes 
were offered for botli white and brown 
bread. A. J. Paxton and A. C. Schmidt, 
bakery proprietors, were judges. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 28.—There was 
something of a reaction in the local flour 
market this week, so far as business was 
concerned. Mill representatives report 
the market lifeless, with only an occa- 
sional car or so sold. No large lines 
moved, as was the case last week. 

There were fluctuations in prices dur- 
ing the week, but the tendency was to- 
ward a lower level. This was especially 
noticeable in spring and hard winter- 
wheat flours, the former being quoted 50 
@i5c bbl lower than last week on both 
special and standard patents. 

It was believed that the lower range of 
rices quoted would induce freer buying, 
ut it seemed to have no effect upon the 

views of buyers, they either expecting a 
further decline in prices or fearing that, 
if they do purchase at prevailing prices, 
the market will rule lower and leave them 
with higher cost flour on their hands. 

Kansas hard wheat patents did not 
meet with the demand that was noticed 
last week, although prices were quoted 
lower and there was some pressure to 
sell on the part of mill agents, but re- 
sults were nil. 

The one redeeming feature of the situa- 
tion in Boston and New England is the 
gradual reduction of stocks of flour in 
the hands of distributors and others. Ar- 
rivals the past week were only a little 
over 8,000 bbls for local distribution in 
Boston, which ordinarily would be about 
one day’s receipts. It is believed that, 
when the report is issued of the amount 
of unsold flour on hand in Boston next 
week, the figures will show a material 
decrease. 

The opinion is general among the trade 
that the big bakers and the jobbers are 
only covering their needs to a sufficient 
extent so that a steady stream of flour 
shall be assured from the West, and that, 
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whatever happens, at no time will they be 
left with insufficient stocks. It is stated 
that some of the jobbers and retailers 
still have considerable high-priced flour 
on hand or about to be delivered, which 
they are making a determined effort to 
get rid of before stocking up with the 
new-wheat product. 

The demand for corn products has 
ruled slow, with not much change in 
prices and no pressure to sell. Oatmeal! 
continues to drag at unchanged prices 
both for old and new. 

- . 

Joseph F. and J. Howard Gubbins 
have formed a partnership to conduct a 
grain and feed brokerage business under 
the name of Gubbins Bros., with offices 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston. The young men are brothers, 
and their training in the grain and fee« 
lines especially adapts them for their ney 
venture. Both are members of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The flour 
market here declined $1 bbl during the 
week on patents, but buyers maintain 
the same indifference regarding futur: 
supplies. One or two mills did some 
business, but admitted that there was 
little prospect of more. There are, how 
ever, indications that the trade is gettiny 
somewhat nervous concerning the wheat 
market, which is not going their way. 
Some of the mills are advising their ol: 
customers to take hold now. The wide 
range in prices quoted is believed to he 
responsible for the present dullness, «s 
buyers cannot see how such a difference 
is possible in the same grade of flour. 
At any rate, they are still of the opinion 
that flour is going lower, and some are 
even looking for a $10 market. 

First clear declined 70c, while second 
clear was advanced 10c, and the offerings 
of both grades were extremely light. 
Rye flour dull, and prices dropped 5\c 
bbl. 

The local retail trade continues dull 
and stocks on hand light, with millers 
making considerable effort to get their 
customers interested. Prices will be 
marked down 50c next Monday, making 
the best family patent $13.50, in cotton 
98’s. Dealers say this will not stimulate 
trade, as the consumer sees sugar and 
produce steadily declining, and he will 
wait. 

Kansas mill representatives here «are 
doing nothing, and some very low prices 
have been quoted. Anywhere from $12 
to $13 was asked for short patent, and 
40c less for standard patent, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Soft winter-wheat mills were offering 
flour slightly under last week’s prices, 
but not an inquiry was reported from 
any point. Short winter patent was 
quoted at $13.15, standard patent at 
$12.65, and pastry at $12.25, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Millfeeds are holding up well in price, 
no change being made this week, and <le- 
mand continues good for spot stuff. ‘The 
mills are sold ahead for several weeks, 
and offerings for prompt shipment are 
light. No trouble was found in getting 
quotations for all except standard mid- 
dlings, which are considered too high, and 
buyers are not taking that feed to any 
extent at the big differential. It is dou)t- 
ful if much could be done even a! 4 
sharp break. Jobbers say they have feed 
enough on hand and will not buy ahead 
until they know what effect the new 
rates will have on the market. Winter- 
wheat mills are quoting some high prices 
and, of course, selling nothing. Bran 
was held at $55, standard middlings at 
$61, and mixed feed at $61, track, Buf- 
falo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was steady, 
with a fair demand, but buyers continue 
to look for a decline in the cereal and 
are taking only what they need. Hominy 
feed firmer, with little doing. Gluten 
feed unsettled, but generally Ther and 
quiet. Cottonseed meal easy, with $59.25 
asked for the rest of the year. Oil meal 
unsettled and trade slow, with offerings 
at $60@61, Buffalo, prompt shipment. 
Imported brewers’ grains, September 
shipment, were quoted at $62; distillers 
at $63, and malt sprouts at $62, prompt 
shipment, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa meal, 
$53@55 asked, September shipment. 
Milo maize was offered at $2.73, Septem- 
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ber shipment, and $2.80 in transit, track, 
Buffalo. Buckwheat sold at $5.25 per 
100 Ibs in ton lots to feed mills here. 

Rolled oats steady, and demand fair. 
Oat feed is quoted at $36, sacked, track, 
Buffalo, for prompt, and $29 for Octo- 
ber and November shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Thid WOO ccccccccccecece 90,250 64 
Last WO 666ccbaceescece 98,340 59 
YOGP GHO ccccccccccccccce 133,650 80 
TWO YORTH ABO ccccccscese 159,100 96 
Three years AGO ....seeee 95,160 57 


NOTES 


One miller back from New England 
claimed he could not give flour away 
there. 

Charles E. Thompson, of the Goshen 
(N. Y.) Milling Co., was on ’change here 
this week. 

There is an enormous acreage of buck- 
wheat in this state, and it is said to be 
coming along in fine shape. 

The strike of marine cooks has not 
prevented vessels from leaving this port, 
and there is no fear of it doing so. 

The Thomas-Boyce Direct Feed Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., has leased the At- 
tica Mills of Chesbro Bros., and will take 
possession on Oct. 1. 

Cars are in plentiful supply at pres- 
ent, but this is only temporary, due en- 
tirely to the very light movement of grain 
out of elevators here. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 250,000 
bus, compared with 8,279,000 a year ago. 
Ihere are less than 1,000,000 bus of all 
kinds of grain in store today, while last 
year there were nearly 11,000,000. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week 
were 103,500 bbls, and of grain 634,704 
hus, of which 199,000 were wheat. Last 
year the receipts of flour were 192,000 
bbls, and of grain 3,295,000 bus, of which 
2,900,000 were wheat. 

There were offerings of Canadian 
wheat here, but it was said that when 
dealers tried to buy at the low price 
quoted there was nothing doing. It was 
also intimated that this was done to de- 
press prices here. The general opinion 
is that wheat prices are going to remain 
about where they are for some time, or 
go higher. E. Banoasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 28.—Flour was 
\ queer mixture this week. Springs were 
lower and neglected, for the most part, 
while hard and soft winters were firmer 
ind more active. Price differences be- 
tween grades narrowed considerably, no- 
tably in the case of new springs, one mill 
having revised its difference between first 
ind third patent from well over $1 to 

Near-by soft-winter straights were in 
the best demand, chiefly for export, and 
it prices which the local trade could not 
touch. New York exporters were the 
principal buyers, and paid stiff rates to 
‘ecure round lots. The crumbs appear 
to have gone to the home talent at very 
little over what it had been paying—$10 

10.25, bulk, though most offerings were 
held higher at the close. 

Local opinion as to the course of ‘the 
market still varies greatly. Many who 
were bullish at the top are now bearish, 
and vice versa. None of the buyers 
relish the idea of buying flour based on 
premium-taxed wheat. They would take 
hold much more quickly if the premium 
on cash would disappear, or if the op- 
tions would pull up to the price of cash. 
Down with cash or up with the options 
is the ery. Some seem to think that the 
options are held down to bring out the 
cash, yet a leading exporter puts himself 
on record to the effect that he believes 
this country has already sold its surplus 
of wheat; that the domestic trade will 
have to scramble for what is left, and 
that the price will easily go to $4 bu 
before another crop! This theory would 
indicate that the farmer has sold his 
wheat; if so, he probably sold it on the 
late big break and without buying the 
options at the discount. 

Springs were weak and slow, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $12.60@13; 
Standard brands, $12.10@12.50,—in 98-Ib 
cottons; 90¢ more in wood, 25@S80c less 
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in jute, or 15@4éc less in bulk. Offer- 
ings were good, especially new for de- 
ferred shipment, with buyers hard to en- 
thuse. Prices went down sufficiently to 
absorb the advance in freight and still 
show a decline. Some mills’ quotations 
were one thing for September to De- 
cember shipment, and 25c bbl lower for 
January to March shipment. It is be- 
lieved by some that new springs will sell 
under Kansas. 

Hard winters were steadier and more 
salable in instances, short patents at the 
close ranging $12.40@13; straights, 
$12.10@12.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more 
in wood, 25@30c less in jute, or 15@45c 
less in bulk. A few sales were made 
here and there at steady prices, but gen- 
erally within the range of quotations. 
Not much business was done, as the large 
buyers are not in the market. 

Soft winters were firmer and in better 
demand, short patents closing nominally 
at $11.50@11.75; near-by straights, $10.50 
@10.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in 
wood, 25@30c less in jute, or 25@30c less 
in bulk, Sales included some round lots 
for export on private terms, also a few 
cars to local buyers, the latter selling 
principally at $10.15 bulk and $10.30 in 
second-hand cottons, with final prices 
held at $10.50@10.75 in second-hand cot- 
tons. There was apparently no demand 
for patent. 

City mills ran stronger, made some 
fairly good sales for export, but found 
no occasion to change quotations of 
either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 27,384 
bbls; destined for export, 2,085. 


NOTES 


Ferdinand A. Meyer, president Balti- 
more Grain Co., is resting at the sea- 
shore. 

J. Bolgiano & Son, local seed dealers, 
are shipping considerable seed corn to 
Havana, Cuba. 

Exports from here this week included 
9,819 bbls flour and 1,774,519 bus grain— 
1,599,496 wheat, 136,338 rye and 38,685 
corn. 

Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported as only: 277,000 bus, 
against 4,101,000 for the corresponding 
week last year. 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, grain and hay, 
has been appointed chairman of the war 
memorial committee of this city by 
Mayor Broening. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $2.90 bu; corn, $1.90; rye, 
$2.30; barley, $1.75; oats, 90c. 

The Old South Packing Co., to deal in 
food and food products, etc., has been 
incorporated by Joseph A. Slattery, Her- 
man A, Lang and Elizabeth Nyce. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Aug. 28, 1920, 262,416 bus; 
year ago, 573,765. Range of prices this 
week, $1.55@1.65; last year, $1.90@2. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Aug. 28, 872,516 bus; same 
period last year, 816,159.- Range of 
prices this week, $2.05@2.67; last year, 
$1.45@2.35. 

George E. Simmonds, with John C. 
Legg & Co., local distributors of King 
Midas and, Town Crier brands of flour, 
is back with his family from an outing 
at Cape May. 

Sanitary Way Bakery No. 1, Inc., with 
$6,000 capital stock, to conduct a bakery 
and confectionery business, etc., has been 
incorporated by Robert M. Kliemant, 
Herbert M. and Bessie V. Church, 


The Cumberland (Md.) Grocery Co., 
with $200,000 capital stock, to engage in 
the wholesale and retail grocery business, 
etc., has been incorporated by Jacob E. 
Poling, F. A. Holsberry and Peter G. 
Cowden. 

Bowman Bros., formerly millers at 
Germantown, Md., are building at Gaith- 
ersburg, Md., a fine mill, now nearing 
completion, with a daily capacity of 
about 250 bbls, to cost approximately 
$100,000. 

Major J. M. Wharton, the Grand Old 
Man of the Baltimore flour trade, exhib- 
ited on ’change this week a very fine 
sample of new-crop spring wheat from 
a North Dakota mill which he represents 
in this market. 


The body of a workman was found the 
other day at the bottom of a passenger 


elevator pit in the new grain elevator 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Canton, 
Baltimore, indicating that he had fallen 
95 feet to his death. 

E. Russell Tolman, local manager 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ vacation with his 
family at Kenberma, on the southern 
shore of Massachusetts, and will leave 
for Minneapolis tomorrow night. 

F. R. Wheeler, who for some time was 
the local representative of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has 
withdrawn from this market to continue 
his efforts in Ohio, much to the regret 
of the many friends he had made while 
here.. 

The five new 10,000-ton sister ships, 
Invincible, Courageous, Victorious, Tri- 
umph and Defiance, built by the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corporation at its San 
Francisco yard for the United States 
Shipping Board, were all here this week 
and formed an interesting spectacle. 

There were only 103 foreign vessels in 
port yesterday, which is a drop of over 
50 per cent in a short time. They are 
getting the coal and grain, and are beat- 
ing it. Government investigation of 
bituminous coal is said to have knocked 
the price from $24 to less than $8, which 
would indicate that anthracite should 
also be given some attention by the fed- 
eral authorities. A prominent citizen ar- 
riving from England this week is re- 
ported as saying that bituminous coal in 
Great Britain is selling at $6 ton, and 
everything else in proportion. 

The business between Baltimore and 
South American ports is greatly on the 
increase as a result of the numerous 
steamship lines which have located here 
and established the necessary sailings. 
The latest and one of the largest addi- 
tions in this connection is the Tropical 
Steamship Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the International Mercantile Marine, 
which will maintain regular freight sail- 
ings out of Baltimore to ports in Colom- 
bia. Other lines are running to Brazil, 
Argentina and the west coast of South 
America, making up a traffic which is 
assuming large proportions. 

Visitors were C, H. Sparks, flour 
manager of P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., grain 
and flour exporters and importers, New 
York; C. M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; C. O. Case, president New England 
Flour Co., millers’ agents, Boston; Sid- 
ney T. Smith, of Smith, Murphy & Co., 
grain, Winnipeg, Man; E. A. Cope, of 
Cope & Kearney, grain, Omaha, Neb; A. 
M. Keniston, sales-manager Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, Wis; Charles P. 
Squire, with Jackson Bros. & Co., grain, 
Chicago; H. E. Kinney, of H. E. Kinney 
Grain Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Cuaries H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitavetenia, Pa,, Aug, 28.—There is 
a more or less unsettled feeling in the 
local flour market. Prices show no ma- 
terial change from last week but, in view 
of the erratic movements in wheat prices, 
there is a pronounced tendency to con- 
servatism, and business is of very small 
proportions. Bakers are pretty well sup- 
plied for near wants, and there is no dis- 
position on the part of jobbers to carry 
much larger stocks than necessary to sat- 
isfy well-assured requirements. 

Rye flour is in moderate but amply 
supply, as demand is light. Corn prod- 
ucts are quiet and steady. 

NOTES 

John Scattergood, grain dealer, who 
has been ill with typhoid fever for the 
last month, is reported to be improving. 

John A. Killpatrick, grain and hay 
broker, who has been away all summer 
because of ill health, has returned to 
business. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were S. D. Haworth, secretary and 
manager Weatherford (Okla.) Milling 
Co., and Paul Goldstein, representing B. 
F. Schwartz & Co., grain and feed Seal 
ers of New York City. 

William MacAleer, Jr., surviving mem- 
ber of the flour firm of John MacAleer 
& Sons, has sold the building at 211-217 
Bainbridge Street, which they have occu- 
pied since 1857, when John and William 
MacAleer established the business. Mr. 
MacAleer, Jr., will open offices in the cen- 
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tral section of theecity, and will carry a 
stock of flour for the bakery and hotel 
trades in the Merchants’ Warehouse. 


SamuEt S. Daniets. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 28.—There 
was a little demand this week, and some 
sales of Oklahoma, Kansas and spring- 
wheat flour were made. Spring-wheat © 
millers were offering at the beginning of 
the week as low as $12.40, new freight 
rates, but raised their price to $12.75@13. 

Some of the trade is still inclined to 
wait for lower prices and is buying from 
hand to mouth, bringing local stocks 





- down to almost little or nothing. Quota- 


tions: spot flour, Kansas 95 per cent, 
$12.75@13; spring, $13.50@13.75; soft, 
$12.90@13.25. 

Grain inspected for week ending Aug. 
25: wheat, 338 cars; corn, 8; oats, 13; 
rye, 4; barley, 14; total, 377. Inspected 
since Aug. 1: wheat, 5,628 cars; corn, 
112; oats, 168; rye, 50; barley, 528; total 
to date, 6,486. Inspected outward on 
shipboard, 501,400 bus wheat. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 204,000 bus; 
corn, 98,000; oats, 29,000; barley, 910,000. 


NOTES 

J. J. Kirk, of Kansas City, represent- 
ing the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is 
visiting in New Orleans. 

John J. Planett, bread chemist rep- 
resenting M. Getz & Co., Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, is spending a few weeks here. 

Georce L, Ferry. 


NEBRASKA 
Omaua, Nes., Aug. 28.—Conditions in 
the flour trade are practically unchanged 
from last week. Millers report a poor 
demand, and are agreed that the imme- 
diate future holds out little hope for 
marked improvement. 





FINDS GOOD CROP IN CANADA 

This year’s wheat crop in the provy- 
inces of Manitoba, Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan is one of the best ever raised 
in that region, according to Edward P. 
Peck, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Omaha Elevator Co., and 
president of the Grain Merchants’ Ter- 
minal Elevator Association of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Mr. Peck has returned to his home here 
after touring the big grain-growing re- 
gion of western Canada with a party of 
prominent American and Canadian bank- 
ers and grain merchants. The party, 
which included, besides Mr. Peck, Luther 
Drake, president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, and Walter B. Head, presi- 
dent of the Omaha National Bank, trav- 
elled 4,200 miles in a luxuriously ap- 
pointed special train as the guests of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., of Minneapolis (the 
Omaha Elevator Co. belongs to the Pea- 
vey interests). Frank P. Heffelfinger 
and Fred B. Wells, president and vice- 
president, respectively, of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., accompanied the party on its trip. 

“We had a most delightful time,” said 
Mr. Peck, “and were profoundly im- 
pressed with the country we visited. F. 
H. Peavey & Co. have very large inter- 
ests in western Canada and that coun- 
try is rapidly developing not only along 
grain but many other lines. Edmonton 
and Calgary, cities of from 60,000 to 
70,000 people, have been built up in the 
last 10 years. Although the country is 
one of magnificent distances, it is being 
rapidly settled. The three provinces of 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
have a population of 1,500,000, of which 
400,000 have come from the United 
States. Out of a total estimated wheat 
yield of 260,000,000 bus for Canada, these 
three provinces will produce 200,000,000. 
We saw many fields that yielded 40 bus 
wheat to the acre. The country has also 
a big crop of oats.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ...cccecscscccces 11,080 46 
eS Serer rr 7,172 29 
»:  . MOPUUPPORTTT Tr ett 22,421 93 


Leicu Lesuie. 





The Pacific Mail steamer West Kasson 
is the first American freighter to be op- 
erated in a regular around-the-world 
service. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN SMUT PREVENTION 


accompanying cut. Since the experimen- 


Some novel experiments are being con- 
ducted at the Vallejo mills of. the Sperry 
Flour Co. to test the relative effectiveness 
of various methods of treating wheat to 
prevent smut. Although in the last few 
years formaldehyde and bluestone disin- 
fection of seed for this purpose has be- 
come more or less common among wheat 
farmers, effective head- 
way against the pest 
has not been made, and 
smutty wheat. still 
comes to the mills, even 
from farms where the 
most careful precau- 
tions are taken. 

In an attempt to se- 
cure a fungicide that 
would effect complete 
eradication of smut, 
and at the same time A 
not destroy the germi- 
native power of the 
seed, numerous pre- 
liminary tests were 
made by A. I. Morgan, 
chemist on the staff of 4 
the laboratory, with so- 
lutions of different 
concentrations of for- 
maldehyde, _ bluestone 
and lime, lime and sul- 
phur, and with hot wat- 
er alone. As a result 
of these experiments 
and at the original sug- 
gestion of George R. 
McLeod, head of the 
Sperry agricultural de- 
partment, it was decid- 
ed to adopt the lime- 
sulphur method as the 
basis for an exhaustive 
test of the possibility 
of establishing seed 
immunity to smut. 
However, other disin- 
fectants are still being 
investigated. 

A portion of a field 
near Vallejo mills was 
set aside for experi- 
mental planting and 
planted with wheat 
treated in a number of 
ways referred to above. 
Three plantings of each 
treated sample were 
made, two weeks elaps- 
ing between the plant- 
ings. Each consisted 
of 100 treated seeds in 
one row, and beside it 
another row of 100 un- 
treated seeds from the 
same lot of wheat. The 














untreated wheat was 

used to serve as a check 

or control on the be- a 
Py heat 

havior of the treated Planter 

samples. Loose smut cylinder C is 


spores were sown inthis thrust through 
field with each plant- hole in Poard and 
ing, in order that the point BE. Grain 
result of the sowing of is dropped into 
clean or treated wheat “Ser” i 
= — soil might withdrawn to 
noted. Point D, allowing 
It was found desir- §rtin ‘0. ny to 
able to expedite this 
experimental planting by means of the 
simple but effective device shown in the 
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tal. rows are one rod long, a board one 
rod in length is used, and 100 holes bored 
at intervals of 24% inches. The planter, 
which, in its simplest form, consists of a 
brass tube of %-in bore fitted with a 
wooden plunger, is thrust through one of 
the holes in the board which has been laid 
flat on the ground over the desired loca- 
tion of a row of the wheat. The tube and 
plunger are thrust through the board into 
the ground to a depth of two inches. 
The plunger is then withdrawn, a grain 
of wheat dropped through the tube into 
the ground, the plunger again thrust 
through the tube, and the grain tamped 
into the ground. On withdrawal of tube 
and plunger the soil covers the grain of 
its own accord. 

By the use of this device the conditions 
of planting are exactly duplicated for 
every seed in a row. Each is placed just 
two inches from the surface of the soil, 
all are equally spaced in a row, and none 
are in contact with hard clods, 

The advantages of the 100-seed row are 
apparent at once, since percentage of 
germination, of development, of yield, 
and of smut may be counted off directly. 

The mature wheat showed that the sam- 
ples treated with lime and sulphur av- 
eraged 20 per cent lower in smut infec- 
tion than that produced from untreated 
seed. A 25 per cent solution sprinkled 
over the seed in such quantity as to add 
about 2 to 4 per cent moisture to the 
seed gave the best results. 

The value of early planting and care- 
ful preparation of soil in promoting smut 
resistance was demonstrated. The fore- 
going are a few of the findings so far 
developed in the work that it is planned 
to continue. 

R. C. Mason. 





Siberian Railway Situation 

Conditions along. the Trans-Siberian 
Railways vary, from bad to worse, ac- 
cording to their location with respect to 
present and recent hostilities, says the 
Trans-Pacific Magazine. The Ussuri di- 
vision has been greatly damaged in the 
recent clashes between the Japanese and 
Russians, with the former slowly ex- 
tending their control over the section. 
The recent . Russo-Japanese military 
agreement gave the Japanese control of 
a good share of the line, but much of 
this was badly damaged by Russian or 
Ussuri partisans. The line has been re- 
turned to Russian control, which, how- 
ever, is only nominal, since numerous 
Japanese officials and workers must be 
retained, while Japanese troops guard 
the line. 

It may be said of the greater portion 
of the whole Siberian line that the road- 
bed, bridges and rolling stock are in a 
very poor state of repair, and vast sums 
of money and materials will be required 
to put it in good working order when 
conditions of peace finally arrive. 





Rice and Flour in Hongkong 

A consular report from Hongkong, 
dated June 16, states: “The rice market 
has been gradually declining, probably 
affected by the continued fall in ex- 
change. Saigon No. 1 can be bought for 
$9.50 down to $9.30 per picul. There is 
great danger from weevils, for the stock 





Using the Experimental Wheat Planter at the Sperry Flour Co.’s Vallejo Field 





has been on hand for some time. There 
has been some activity in the flour trade 
at lower figures. At one time American 
flour could be shipped back to the United 
States and sold at a profit. Stocks on 
hand are reported to be 250,000 sacks. 
Quotations are: American patent, $4.25; 
cut-off, $3.45; straight, $3.40; Shanghai 
second, $3.10; Australian No. 1 $3.50, 
and No, 2 $3.” 





China’s Cotton Crop 

Although there were rumors in China 
to the effect that worms were appearing 
in some sections of the cotton belt which 
would affect this year’s crop, other re- 
ports published in the China Press re- 
cently stated that if fine weather pre- 
vailed the cotton crop would be good in 
all sections with the exception of Shan- 
tung and Chili provinces. Furthermore, 
it is stated that mills are supplied with 
cotton stocks well into the season, and 
instead of a scarcity in cotton, as expect- 
ed, there may be a surplus carried over 
into the next season, particularly as the 
depression in Japan and the accumulation 
of cotton in the warehouses of that coun- 
try eliminate the possibility of large ex- 
ports to that market. 





Resources of the Crimea 

The Russian division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, reports to 
the State department: 

“In May of this year the following 
commodities were available for export in 
the Crimea: wheat, 300,900 bus; barley, 
601,900 bus; wool, washed and unwashed, 
1,625,000 Ibs; salt, 161,300 long tons; leaf 
tobacco, 10,834,000 lbs; linseed, 7,223,000 
lbs; sheepskins, flax, and copper ingots, 

“There is a great demand in the Cri- 
mea for clothing and clothing material, 
boots and shoes, kerosene, agricultural 
implements, candles, soap, medicine, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, kitchen utensils, crockery, 
glassware, window glass, cutlery, printing 
paper and materials, stationery, needles, 
thread, stockings, fishing and hunting 
gear, condensed milk, chocolate, pre- 
served fruits, candy, and perfumery, and 
it is desired to exchange imported arti- 
cles for local products. At small villages 
two spools of cotton thread purchase a 
bushel of wheat. Grain must be collected 
from small ports by vessels drawing not 
more than 12 feet, so that commerce 
must be organized by establishing large 
storehouses, preferably at Theodosia, dis- 
tributing cargoes by small Russian ves- 
sels, which collect return cargoes.” 





Agricultural Machinery in Formosa 

American Consul H. B. Hitchcock, 
Taihoku, Taiwan, reports that the sugar 
companies in Formosa are suffering 
acutely from a labor shortage on the 
plantations, and that, while some are 
endeavoring to solve the difficulty by im- 
porting Chinese coolie labor from Foo- 
chow, others are turning to the use of 
modern agricultural machinery. As the 
proposed industrial development of the 
island will eventually further aggravate 
the shortage of labor for agricultural 
purposes, it would seem an opportune 
moment for manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery to bring their products 
to the attention of the sugar companies 
operating in Formosa. 





Swiss Railway Development 

In connection with approving terms of 
a $25,000,000 loan in the United States 
for the Swiss Federal Railways, the 
Swiss national council has just recom- 
mended to the railway authorities that 
all construction work which is not of an 
urgent or indispensable character be 
suspended. It is stated that whatever 
funds are available will be used so far 
as possible to push the electrification 
programme, which is already well ad- 
vanced on the Gotthard line. The dif- 
ficulty of obtaining coal and its high cost 
make it urgent that the Swiss railways 
develop and utilize as rapidly as possible 
the tremendous water-power resources of 
the country which are still untouched. 





Entertaining Foreign Visitors 

The foreign commerce department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is endeavoring, through proper 
channels, to see to it that the national 
chamber gets promptly in touch with 
important delegations of business men 
and individual business men coming to 
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the United States from foreign coun- 
tries. In this connection letters have 
been sent to American chambers of com- 
merce in various foreign countries and 
to commercial attachés of foreign gov- 
ernments in Washington, asking them to 
keep the national chamber informed of 
foreign delegations coming to the Unit- 
ed States. The national chamber has 
been assured of the co-operation of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
and the State department in this work. 





Interest the Southern Baker 

T. A. McGough, president of the 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, has sent the following letter to 
all the members of his association and to 
all bakers in the South: “The baking in 
dustry of the United States is going t 
hold the greatest convention in its his 
tory at Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 

“It will be the annual convention o| 
the American association, but it will lx 
more than a meeting of the American 
association. It promises to be a great 
gathering of bakers from all over Ameri 
ca, and whether you belong to an asso 
ciation or not, you will be welcome. 

“A special feature will be conducted 
by the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, machinery concerns, and baker 
supply houses, which will in the main be 
the greatest demonstration and exhibit 
ever gotten together. 

“Now, I am making a special appeal 
to southern bakers to be present. We 
want to show the Yankees that we ap 
preciate the honor they have bestowed 
on one of our number, and that they 
made no mistake when they made Gor 
don Smith, of Mobile, president. 

“We want to go in a body, if possible 
If this is not possible, what do you think 
of concentrating at three points in the 
South, having a Pullman coach, or as 
many as necessary, at those points, and 
then have the coaches consolidated son 
place along the route, in one train. | 
realize, of course, that bakers in remot: 
parts of territory cannot do this, but we 
want you, anyway. 

“Please write my office at once and 
let me know if you are going, and, if so 
at what point you would want to meet 
Atlanta, Birmingham and New Orlean 
have been suggested as concentration 
points. 

“We must have a good crowd, and 
am confident you are going to say yor 
will go. Don’t let anything turn yo 
away from this great meeting. It mean 
as much to you as it does to me. It i 
just as important as making your bread 
tomorrow.” 





India’s 1920 Wheat and Flaxseed 

According to a dispatch from the In 
ternational Institute of Agricultur 
Rome, the wheat production in India fo 
1920 is estimated at 376,884,000 bus 
which is 134.4 per cent of the 1919 cro} 
and 106.6 per cent of a five-year average 
The production of flaxseed in India 
given as 17,320,000 bus, or 184.3 per cen 
of the 1919 crop and 94 per cent of 
five-year average. 





To Study Fruit Marketing 
InpIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 28.—John G 
Brown, of Monon, president of the In 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa 
tions, is the head of a committee of tli 
American Farm Bureau’ Federation 
which has gone to California to stud) 
marketing methods of the Californi 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. It is planne: 
to work out a similar plan for the mai 
keting of grain the coming year. Thi 
visiting committee is composed of thi 
presidents and other officers of the stat: 
farm federations in Indiana, 

Iowa, Ohio and Arkansas. 
Epwarp H. ZiecNner. 





Extension of Cable to Colombia 

The All America Cables Co. has jus 
completed the laying of a cable fron 
Cartagena, Colombia, to Colon, Panama 
a distance of 310 miles. After a few 
details are arranged with the Colombia! 
government, cable communication will b: 


opened between Colon and Cartagena, 


where connection will be made with th: 
telegraphic system of Colombia. The in 
creasing business with Colombia will b: 
greatly accommodated by this extensio! 
of cable service. 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 28 

LOUR—Prices, carload and round 
f..b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

I. 1ding Minneapolis brands, % 

icks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
CTORBMED cccccccccocscecers $13.40@13.60 
ng patent, jute ........e. 12.10@12.75 
ng straights, jute .......... 11.380@11.85 
ng clears, jute ..........00. 10300 @10.40 
nd clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 7.75@ 8.25 
mills’ spring patents, jute. 12.40@12.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Pr tent, southern, jute, new..... $11.80 @12.20 
s ight, southern, jute ........ 11.00@11.40 
¢ r, southern, jute ........... 9.25@10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


I t patent, Kansas, jute, new.$11.75@12.20 
I nt, 96 per cent .....cccccee 11.15 @11.75 
( r, Kansas, jute ..........- + 10.00@10.35 


RYE FLOUR 


I flour, white, jute, per bbl...$9.80@10.20 
I flour, standard, jute ........ 8.60@ 9.25 
HEAT—Spring wheat prices were weak, 
dropped 3@4c today, with premiums off 

0c over December for No. 1 dark north- 
sales being at $2.56% @2.58%, with No. 

1 rthern at $2.55 and No. 2 northern at 
Winter wheats were 2@3c lower at 

last, with No. 1 red and hard 21@22c 
December. Export sales today were 

10 bus. Range of prices for the week, 

V comparisons: 
This week 


lots, 


OR RMNn 


Last week Last year 
1 1.246 @262 253%@260 227 @227% 
2 1.244 @260% 252% @258 223% @224% 
1 244% @262% 252% @260% 226% @227% 
2 244 @260 252% @260 223 @226 
@260 250 @286 238 @252 
251%.@260 224 @245 
@278 253 @258 
RN—Industries were good buyers, 
ry offerings were larger and, while 
advanced most of the week, the close 
easy. Sample grade was off 3@5c to- 
compared with Friday’s finish, The 


s.245 
s.242 @253 
n.248 @276 261 


This week 
x.154 @160 154 
c.156 » deat 156 


Last week Last year 
@157 183 @196 
@157 188%@193% 
@164 = sccce @156 193 @1i194 
ise 163% 156% @159 184 @194 
f 154 @163 152 @159 183 @196 
BS yel..sess @165 155 @157 183%@193 
{ -165% @166..... @... 184 @193 
3 ..162% @167 158 @1i64 184% @197 
-158%@161 157 @160 184% @194 
TS—A reduction of 1@8c was made in 
I on new and old freight-rate billing 
close of the week, although offerings 
billing were not large. It will take 
il weeks to clean up the old billing. 
ing demand disappointing, considering 
ivance in freight rates. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
{ te. 65% @69% 67 @71 68 @73 
e. 66% @71 68% @74% 69 @iT6% 
te. 69 @72% 71 @75 70% @76% 
te. 69 @72% 72 @iT5% 72%@77 
—New billing sold today at 12%c 
September, and old at 18c over. No. 
during the week at $1.98% @2.06%, 
tter on old rate of freight. New 
old at $2.01. September closed today 
7%; December, $1.67 
LEY—Trade moderate, with sales at 
1.18 for poor to fancy, and closed at 
1.15. September closed at $1.03%, 
ecember at $1.02% 
‘N GOODS—Corn meal and oatmeal 
lling better. Corn flour, $3.95 for white 
ellow; corn meal, white $4.05, yellow 
cream meal, white $3.92%, yellow 
pearl hominy $4.07%, granulated 
per 100 lbs, car lots. Rolled oats, 
for 98-lb sack, Oatmeal, $4.78% per 


SEED MEAL—Market easy at $66.50, 
Chicago. Linseed oil lower. Spot, 
rr raw and $1.68 for boiled, in one- to 
rrel lots. Car lots, August delivery, 
September, $1.17; November and for- 
$1.16. 


‘EK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Y kly receipts and shipments of flour 
ar ‘rain (000’s omitted): 

c~Receipts— oo ae? 

1920 191 920 1919 

bbls..... 109 229 Bt 154 

1,301 1,885 

1,273 434 384 

; 2,879 943 3, | 1 
.cccace 138 138 95 

bus.... 1,290 333 39 878 


ST. LOUIS, AUG. 28 
UR—Spring first patent $12.50@13.20, 
rd $11.30@12.60, first clear $10.10@ 
“ ard winter patent $12@12.25, straight 
15, first clear $9.80@10.70; soft win- 

tent ert tres straight $11@11.50, 
ear $9.40@10.20. 
- FEED—Soft bran, 
w50. brown shorts, $57; 





$47.50; hard, 
gray shorts, $62 


W ‘AT—Prices 1@2c higher, demand 
Xeceipts, 538 cars, against 6572 last 
cx. Closing prices: No, 1 red, $2.56@ 
‘i; No. 2 red, $2,55@2.57; No. 8 red, $2.53 
No. 1 hard, $2.64. 





CORN—Quiet at a decline of 4@5c. Re- 
ceipts, 200 cars, against 105. Closing prices: 
-No. 1 corn, $1.58@1.60; No. 2 corn, $1.58@ 
1.60; No. 1 yellow, $1.61%@1.62; No. 2 
yellow, $1.61%@1.62; No. 1 white, $1.58@ 
1.59; No. 2 white, $1.58@1.59; No. 6 white, 
$1.52. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.10; cream meal, $4.20; 
grits and hominy, $4.35, 

OATS—In quiet demand and 2c lower. 
Receipts, 319 cars, against 256. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 7ic; No. 2 oats, 70@71c; 
No. 3 white, 70%c; No, 4 white, 68% @69c; 
No, 2 mixed, 70@77c. 


WBEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o— Receipts—, -—Shipments— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 96,720 124,390 95,500 148,080 
Wh't, bus.1,166,389 2,646,857 865,415 1,041,820 
Corn, bus. 353,600 261,300 127,735 102,290 
Oats, bus. 860,000 646,000 633,010 366,770 
Rye, bus.. 6,600 11,000 21,580 17,210 
B’riey, bus 33,600 40,000 590 6,780 





DULUTH, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Familiy patent ..cscecscscoce +ee++ $12.35 @12.60 
BOReTS Patent .cceceseve eoccvce 11.95 @12.20 
First clear, jute .....cceseeeees 10.25 @10.75 
Second clear, jute ......... eee» 8.25@ 8.75 
No, 2 semolina ........06. eoees 12.00@12.25 
Durum patent .....eesseeees e+e 11,60@11.85 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
WEG. BD GEPRRPRE sccecccccccecncssvoccs + $5.25 
PULS WIGS THE Kccccccccetesseccesccse 6.35 
No. 8 Gark FY@ ..cccccccccsscccccesess 4.05 
Bee, OB GOFM, GOW 0 ce cesececcasceressess §.15 
INO, 8 FO weccccccccsvecdeccceacececess 4.75 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Aug. 28. 8,095 Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 
Aug. 21. 7,805 Aug. 23.10,490 Aug. 24. 3,100 
Aug. 14. 6,995 Aug. 16.21,890 Aug. 17.15,910 


Aug. 7. 4,860 Aug. 9.15,215 Aug. 10. 9,000 
WHEAT—There was a little buying in the 
December spring and durum at advancing 
quotations, due to strength from outside 
sources, notably in the way of export de- 
mand. Locally, the market is in the mak- 
ing, and no good trading can take place 
until new supplies become available in larger 
quantities. Old stocks carried are all sold, 
awaiting boats for shipment, This prac- 
tically leaves no stuff for trading purposes 
until the new crop begins to move in. 

In cash, daily to-arrive sales have as- 
sumed a substantial volume. After Labor 
Day the trade expects to be actively engaged 
in handling the anticipated heavy fall move- 
ment. Prices were inclined to harden on 
spot stuff, as receipts and offerings were un- 
important. Stocks decreased 560,000 bus on 
the week, leaving only 194,000 in houses at 
the close of business tonight. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Aug. 21 -. 68% @67% 199 80@102 
Aug. 23 - 61% @65% 190% 80@102 
Aug. 24 64% @66% 200% 80@102 
Aug. 25 .. 68% @65% 197% 80@102 
Aug. 26 .... 68% @65% 197% 80@102 
Aug. 27 .... 683% @66% 192% 80@102 
Aug. 28 635% @66% 202% 80@102 
Aug. 30, 1919 67% @68% 143 98@128 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

c—Domestic——, -—Bonded——_,, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Oats ...... 7 293 17 oe ee ee 
Rye ....... 163 1,595 2 ee ee oe 
Barley .... 34 439 21 1 2 1 
Flaxseed .. 766 45 34 4 ee 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ontéa 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


cw Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 81 24 #177 «101 16 ee 
Durum .... 140 26 ee 136 30 
Winter .... 6 25 8 3 

Totals .. 227 75 185 240 46 ee 
Oates wcccce 9 17 12 12 26 2 
BVO. scccese 234 371 2 187 215 ee 
Barley .... 81 93 4 97 106 


Flaxseed .. 39 10 17 «4988 40 24 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 28, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

r-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2nor } 16 9 24 42 1 229 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk. nor 
3 nor j 17 o* 3 22 6 37 
All other 
spring .. 40 18 63 48 19 86 
lam dur ? 
1,2dur jf 43 50 13 2 
All other 
durum .. 54 8 5 31 13 2 
Winter .... 5 1 ere 7 { 16 
Mixed ..... 19 ee ae 81 36 10 
Totals .. 194 36 95 281 92 872 
FLAXSEED—Sentiment seemed more 


friendly to the selling side, based on the 


; bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


- cars. 


generous stocks and belief in the prospective 
abundance of future supplies, together with 
the anticipation of the new crop moving 
in early. The readjusting to a new position 
is affecting the price list, the same being 
revised downward. Temporarily, buyers are 
allowing market to sag, and picking up pres- 
ent requirements at lowered quotations. 
Near deliveries were the most affected, the 
loss on the week there running 14@165c, 
against 11@13%c in the more distant ones, 
Trading dragged. Deals put through were 
mainly in the October and November, Spot 
No. 1 was quoted at October price to 4c 
over; to-arrive, October figure, 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


c——Close——_ 
Opening Aug. 30 
Aug. 23 High Low Aug. 28 1919 

Sept, .$3.33% $3.35 $3.18 $3.18% $5.30 


Oct. .. 3.37 3.38 3.22 3.23 5.13 
Nov, .. 3.38% 3.39 3.23 
Dec. .. 3.35 3.35 3.22 3.24 4.95 
May .. s+ vee sees 4.90 


CROP MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the crop year, Aug. 1, 1919, 
to July 31, 1920, and comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), were as follows: 




















RECEIPTS 
Wheat— 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
Spring .nccccccces 6,719 58,878 9,946 
Durum cecccccess 12,357 25,760 6,008 
WMter cccccceses 1,545 4,158 442 
Bonded .......... 848 1,883 1,370 
Totals coccevecs 21,46 90,679 17,766 
COPR cocsvcedecess 1 22 164 
GOR vececiscesse 1,035 2,663 766 
Bonded ........ oon 5 9 
TO cccrcccecccees 17,714 17,201 3,477 
Bonded ........ ++as 135 eee 
BNE «x bn6s0cd60 2,327 8,534 7,512 
Bonded ........ 58 237 93 
WPIORSOCE 2 ccccccs 2,814 4,524 2,762 
Bonded ........ 27 300 634 
BOCRN iceccvese 45,445 124,300 33,183 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat— 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 
| See ee 4,751 58,212 7,240 
SPOEGER ceccevecss 10,982 25,135 5,693 
WEP ciceciscccs 549 3,916 337 
Bonded ...scccces 692 947 1,333 
Totals .ccccsecs 16,974 88,210 14,603 
CHER disasecessee eee 13 157 
OOUWS sacsscccecces 1,084 2,388 680 
Bonded ........ 5 soe 62 
BED sccrbiovisese 18,788 15,840 3,407 
Bonded ........ oss 1 cee 
DAT sccccckcss 2,843 7,989 7,497 
Bonded ........ 57 244 88 
Fiaxseed .......+. 1,769 4,290 2,960 
BWORGOE .csccces svee 7 2 
BORIS « oscessas 41,520 118,983 29,456 
TOLEDO, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 


98’s, f.0.b, mill, $11.25@11.50. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b, 


Toledo: 

Winter-wheat bran ............ $46.50@49.00 
Winter-wheat mixed feed ...... 52.00 @57.00 
Winter-wheat middlings ....... 63.00 @65.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 113 cars, 52 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 20 cars, 14 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 111 cars, 50 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 157,200 367,000 12,800 74,750 
Corn, bus.... 25,000 17,560 8,750 3,400 


Oats, bus.... 


MILWAUKEE, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 


233,700 143,500 23,200 85,150 





lots, per 


Spring patent, cotton ..........$12.50@13.00 


Spring straight, cotton ......... 10.75 @12.00 
First clear, COttom ...essseeeeee 10.50@11.00 
Second clear, cottom ........... 9.50@ 9.75 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 10.50 @11.20 
Rye flour, straight, cotton...... 9.50@10.05 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.40@ 9.00 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... -@12.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ... -@ 3.95 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton... --@ 3.765 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton -@ 3.70 





MILLFEED—Firm. 
46; standard fine middldings, 
rye feed, $53@54; flour middlings, 
oil meal, $65; red dog, $74; 
$65,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 10@1l5c,. Receipts, 46 
cars. Demand fair from millers and ship- 
pers. No. 1 northern, $2.55@2.65; No, 2, 
$2.50@2.60; No. 3, $2.45 @2.55. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2c, Receipts, 103 
Demand good for choice, but low- 
grades slow. No. 3, $1.18@1.22; No. 4, $1.08 
@1.20; feed and rejected, $1@1.12. 

RYE—Off %c. Receipts, 137 cars. Move- 
ment of new-crop on the increase. Demand 
is less urgent for shipment. Millers bought 
fairly well. No. 1, $1.95@2.02%; No. 2, $1.94 
@2.02; No. 3, $1.92@2.. 

CORN—Up ic. Receipts, 85 cars, Demand 
good from shippers and industries, and of- 
ferings were absorbed each day. No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.63% @1.65; No. 4 yellow, $1.62@1.64; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.54@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.60 
@1 


Standard bran, $45@ 
$55.50 @56.50; 
$61@62; 
hominy feed, 





519 cars. De- 
industries, 


OATS—Steady. 
mand good from shippers and 
and tables were cleared each day. The 
movement of new becoming quite free. No. 


Receipts, 


2 white, 68%@71c; No. 3 white, 68@70%c; 
No. 4 white, 67@69%c. 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 

17,520 21,700 18,980 26,670 

Wheat, bus.. 63,450 341,700 47,870 7 

Corn, bus....121,125 276,906 134,970 128,193 

Oats, bus,..1,068,580 1,208,870 437,080 582,064 


Flour, bbis... 


Barley, bus..159,135 616,530 66,680 161,579 
Rye, bus..... 190,645 77,900 100,995 82,682 
Feed, tons... 830 1,290 5,190 6,932 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter-wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PE KGS Wis 66060 Cis cKt68 ++ -$12.00@12.25 | 
Straight .......see00. +» 11.00@11.40 


First clear +» 10.00@10.50 
«+ 8.50@ 9.50 

MILLFEED—Activity in millfeed market 
appreciably less than last week. Mills are 
offering very little September bran. Shorts 
are in fair demand. The East is practically 
out of the market as a buyer. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $43@44; 
brown shorts, $53@54; gray shorts, $57@658. 

WHEAT—While wheat prices fluctuated 
considerably during the week, prices at the 
close were down only about 6c per bu, which 
is not a marked change in comparison to 
other weeks of recent date, Offerings were 
fairly liberal on several days, as was buying. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $2.52@2.53, 
medium $2.49@2.51; No. 2 $2.50@2.52, me- 
dium $2.46@2.48; No. 3 $2.48@2.50, medium 
$2.45 @2.48; No. 4 $2.46@2.48, medium $2.43 
@2.46; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.63@2.655, No. 2 
$2.51@2.63, No, 3 $2.48@2.50, No. 4 $2.47@ 
2.49. 





CORN—Good demand during the greater 
part of the week caused the market to ad- 
vance about 10c bu over last week's close. 
Cash prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.59@1.61, 
No. 3 $1.57@1.58, No. 4 $1.64@1.55; yellow 
corn, No. 2 $1.61@1.62, No. 3 $1.60@1.61, No. 
4 $1.56@1.58; mixed corn, No, 2 $1.57@1.68, 
No. 3 $1.55@1.56, No. 4 $1.60@1.61. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 8,775 25,675 64,675 91,975 


Wh't, bus.1,863,000 5,054,400 1,008,450 1,462,050 


Corn, bus. 98,750 151,250 40,000 80,000 
Oats, bus. 253,300 316,200 94,500 135,000 
Rye, bus.. 20,900 36,300 13,200 5,500 
B’riey, bus 19,500 117,000 54,700 24,700 
Bran, tons 1,540 1,840 3,100 3,780 
Hay, tons. 10,140 12,228 3,862 2,832 





NEW YORK, AUG, 28 


FLOUR—Slight improvement in demand 
for flour, though no great volume of business 
done, and break in market brought no bids 
for long lines. Wide range still prevails, 
Spot in better demand than mill shipment. 
Export situation somewhat improved, Price. 
range: spring first patent, $14@15; standard 
patents, $12@13.25; first clear, $9.75@10.76; 
soft winter straights, $11@11.65; hard win- 
ter straights, $12@13; first clear, $9.75@ 
10.75; rye, $10.25@11.25,—all in jute, Re- 
ceipts, 164,370 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market nervous, and buying not 
aggressive. Export demand less active, with 
British buyers still out. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $2.65%; No. 2 hard winter, $2.65%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $2.60, to arrive, Re- 
ceipts, 1,633,500 bus. 

CORN—Quite active selling on early ads 
vance, and prices toward close were heavy. 
No. 2 yellow, c.i.f., $1.82% (10-day ship- 
ment). Receipts, 52,334 bus, 

OATS—Reacted from an early advance, 
and final quotations only slightly above the 
lowest. Prices ranged 84@88c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 286,000 bus, 


BUFFALO, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring .......+6++ +$....--@13.00 
Bakers patent ..........+. eoscce cooes@18.00 
First clear ...... eeccccccese eee teee+@11.50 
Second clear .....+.e+. ececcece o @ 8.00 
Graham flour .......seeeees cove @13.00 
Rye, pure white ......c.seee0. ° @10.50 
Rye, straight ..cccsccccecscces coe @10.00 
Sacked 
pe Bh Pree oe eS. ee + @47.50 
Standard alate per ton ... «...-@57.50 
Mixed feed ..... ee ccccccccecece @61.50 
Flour middlings ..... PerTrrriry. Sree 
Red dog, per ton .....-seeee0% 75. 
Corn meal, table, per tom ...... 82. soos: Hy 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ....-. +» @73.00 


Cracked corn, per tom ...-ese05 eeee+@74.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ........- eee 
Gluten feed, per tom .......++4. ° 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... ..«... i 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... .....@61.75 
Oil meal, per tom ......666. ecee c2008 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks .. oeee@ 4.20 

WHEAT—The offerings were very light, 
and inquiry good for wheat on track.. Buy- 
ers were bidding $2.65 for No. 2 red, on 
track, through billed, 

CORN—Receipts were light, and there was 
little change in prices from last week, only 
%ec advance at the close for track offerings. 
Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.72%; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.72%; No. 3 yellow, $1.71%; No. 4 yellow, 
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fi-etie: No. 5 yellow, $1.65%; No. 6 yellow, 
1.57% @1.62%,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Very heavy receipts, and the mar- 
ket closed 3c lower than last week. Buyers 
kept the market cleaned up at that decline. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 74c; No. 2 white, 
73%c; No. 3 white, T2%e; No, 4 white, 
71%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—No offerings. Malting was 
quoted at $1.22@1.30, and feed at $1.15@ 
1.18, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Buyers bid $2.08 for No. 2 on 
track, through billed. No offerings. 


BOSTON, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short. ...$13.25@14.50 
Spring patents, standard ...... 12.25 @13.25 
Hard-winter patents ........... 12.00@13.25 
Soft-winter patents ............ 11.75 @12.50 
Soft-winter straights .......... 11.00 @12.00 
Soft-winter clears ...... pencae - 10.00@11.25 
Rye flour, white patent ...... «+ 10.50@10.75 

MILLFEED—Dull, with prices steady. 


Spring bran, $50; winter bran, $50.50; mid- 
dlings, $60.50@68; mixed feed, $58@65; red 
dog, $77; second clears, $85; gluten feed, 
$70.12; hominy feed, $66.50; stock feed, $67; 
oat hulls, reground, $35; cottonseed meal, $62 
@68.50,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Market generally 
steady, with a quiet demand. Granulated 
yellow corn meal, $4.30; bolted yellow, $4.25; 
feeding, $3.40@3.45; cracked corn, $3.45@ 
3.60; white corn flour, $4.75@5; white corn 
meal, $4.25@4.50; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.25@4.50; cream of maize, $6,—all in 100's. 

OATMEAL—Dull, with prices unchanged 
at $6 for rolled and $5.50 for cut and ground, 


in 90-lb sacks, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts— -—Stocks—~\ 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis....*12,705 31,855 ..... «+++. 
Wheat, bus...244,145 434,350 409,182 276,706 





Corn, bus..... 1,260 sina GINO  seave 
Oats, bus..... 29,800 271,950 rere °° So! 
Rye, Dus....2. sevce onnes cocce 26,8386 
Barley, bus... .... 4.650 = .c0ce 176,972 
Millfeed, tons. 30 .. Se¢en ease 
Corn meal, bbis eos BOO nccce 


*Includes 1,325 bbls for export, cmmanel 
with 8,200 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week: to 
Liverpool, 88,000 bus wheat; to London, 
119,853 bus wheat, 64,000 lbs of milo maize. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,200 bbis, and 7,686,362 
lbs in sacks. No exports. Quotations per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $13.00 @13.60 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.25@13.00 
Spring first clear .............. 10.75 @11.25 
Hard-winter short patent ..... + 12.25@13.00 
Hard-winter straight .......... 12.00@12.50 
Soft-winter straight ........... 10.75 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Dull, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations, 
$10.50@11.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, accord- 
ing to quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Offerings light and market 
largely nominal, with prices quotably un- 
changed. Receipts, 618,540 bus; exports, 91,- 
427; stock, 1,144,955. Quotations, car lots, 
in export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $2.70@ 
2.75; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.60@2.65. 
Other grades quoted at the following sched- 
ule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c under red 
winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; No. 4 
wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, lic un- 
der No, 2. 

CORN—Supplies small and market steady, 
but trade quiet. Receipts, 13,522 bus; stock, 
64,832. Quotations, as to quality and loca- 
tion, at $1.70@1.75, the latter for No. 1 
yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet but steady. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $4.15@4.22% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 4.15@4.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@4.10 
White table meal, fancy ..... 4.10@4.17% 

White corn flour, fancy ........ «...@4.86 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. -@4.156 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases.. -@2.55 
MILLFEED—Market slightly firmer, but 


trade quiet at revised figures. Quotations: 

GEE WER aiccvocccscecoes .» «$52.00 @52.50 
MORCHWIMCOF BEER 2c cccccccccces 53.00 @53.50 
Standard middlings ............ 60,00@61.00 
Flour middlings .......... ® 70.00@71.00 
Oe GD eet i ebiee de uocéiccgoes 80.00 @81.00 


OATS—Dull and further declined 4c. Of- 
ferings moderate but ample. Receipts, 55,- 
693 bus; stock, 200,288. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 82@83c; No. 3 white, 81@82c. 

OATMEAL—Trade slow and prices fa- 
vored buyers, in sympathy with raw ma- 
terial, Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $5.26; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $8.80@9. 35; patent, cut, 
two 100-lb sacks, $10.52@12; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 28 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-ib 
cottons: 


Goertmm Brat patent ...6..0ccceece $12.60@13.00 
Spring standard brands ........ 12.10@12.50 
Hard-winter short patent ...... 12.60 @13.00 
Hard-winter standard patent... 12.10@12.50 
Soft-winter short patent ....... 11.50@11.75 
Soft-winter straight (near-by).. 10.50@10.75 
RR eee 10.35 @10.85 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.60@10.10 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ spring patent ....... -@13.75 
City mills’ blended patent ...... --@13.76 
City mills’ winter patent ...... -»@13,00 
City mills’ winter straight .... -@12.76 


MILLFEED—Unchanged from last de- 
cline, with trading erratic and unimportant. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $51@52; 


soft-winter bran, $53@54; 
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standard middlings, $61@62; flour middlings, 
$69@70; red ~~ $79@80; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $61@62 

WHEAT—Up 7c; demand and movement 
large. Receipts, 1,280,952 bus; exports, 1,- 
599,496; stock, 3,294,441. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $2.77; spot No. 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $2.67 asked; August, $2.66% 
asked; September, $2.66; range of new south- 
ern for week, $2.05 @2.67. 

CORN—Off 5c; movement and demand 
slightly improved. Receipts, 119,641 bus; 
exports, 38,685; stock, 484,165. Closing 
prices: contract spot, $1.50@1.55; domestic 
No. 3 yellow, or better, track, $1.60; range 
of southern for week, $1.55@1.65. 

OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 22,494 bus; stock, 196,206. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 80c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 79c. 

RYE—Gained 2%c; movement moderate, 
demand less urgent. Receipts, 225,050 bus; 
exports, 136,338; stock, 530,185. Closing 
price of No. 2 western for export, $2.17%; 
range of southern bag lots for week, 510 
bus, $2@2.26, 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 31 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 Ibs, were within the following 
range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons......$12.20@12.90 





BUARGATG PACONt .2ccccccccecse - 11.85@12.40 
DOMOTR PRION occecscsevecss +» 11.55@12.10 
ee Se SEs cert acenetens 9.50@10.50 
Second clear, jute ............. 8.00@ 8.25 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 31), in 
jute, were: 

Medium semolina ............. $11.25 @11.60 
BPOTUEE BOGE ccc ccccrceccccceves 10.00@10.60 
CIOOP co cccssccccceses Trevi rTT ey 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
BORG.  Gics csciveas 324,515 335,465 360,965 
Aug. 28... 278,630 391,485 378,740 310,630 
Aug. 21... 289,755 328,880 367,500 320,580 
Aug. 14... 289,660 276,505 339,590 291,075 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Ses dive cebans Ohbe0d, *e80S4 4,700 
Aug. 28... eee 626.566 S126 3 acccse 
es Es oe- C0nees “Sedeee: . ddeans 11,915 
Aug. 14... 1, 550 ceeeee 1,615 8,625 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 


July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,240 2,625 700 
July 24. 63 69,935 155,115 149,825 eae eee 
July 31. 63 69,936 135,026 143,565 3,765 510 
Aug. 7. 63 70,335 134,620 170,480 355 1,030 
Aug. 14. 6%69,935 163,985 134,795 1,405 1,035 
Aug. 21. 62 69,035 147,245 161,250 eas eee 
Aug. 28. 48 55,420 123,045 163,705 335 1,790 
MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 31), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Aug. 31 Year ago 
| VEPeeer Teeny. $.....@41.00 $39.00@40.00 
Stand. middlings.. 51.00@52.00 652.00@53.00 
Flour middlings... 58.00@59.00 58.00@59.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 70.00@71.00 62.00@64.00 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $64.00 @64.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 61.00@61.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.50@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 50.00@52.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4,.80@ 4.85 
Corn meal, yellowf ..... eeseve 4.70@ 4.76 
Rye flour, white* ........ ebdeds 9.70@ 9.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.90@ 8.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbIif ....... 10.80@10.90 
Graham, standard, _— seeeeee 10.60@10.70 
Rolled Omte®® ..ccsccccccscccecs seee+@ 4.30 


Mill screenings, light, per ton. 25.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 28.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@ 48.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 40.00@70.00 
Can. black seed sereenings, ton. 28.00@32.00 
EsdmseeG O88 MORI® .cccercccccess P -@62.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


ie. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 





250 @260 248 @250...... @245 
250 @260 248 @250...... @ 245 
-+. 2347 @266 246 @3247...... @240 
28... 247% @262% 245% @247% ..... @ 240 
30... 245% @255% 245% @250% ..... @240% 
31... 347 @2367 246 @252..... @242 
Aug. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
26... 245 @265 243 @245 oe +» @240 
26... 245 @255 243 @245_..... @240 
27... 242 @250 240 @242...... @ 235 
28... 242% @247% 240 @242%..... @ 235 
30... 240% @250% 238% @245% ..... @ 235% 
31... 242 @262 240 @247...... @237 
Dec. Dec. 
Oe. Bs ir'o0 8 $2.30% Aug. 28 ......$2.32% 
Aug. 26 ...... 2.30% Aug. 30 ...... 2.30% 
P<  . peers 2.31% Aug. 31 ...... 2.32 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24.. 155@15664 @65 194% @195% 88@106 
25.. 153@156 64% @65% 192% @193% 88@108 
26.. 154@155 64% @65% 1925 @193% 88@108 
27.. 155@156 64% @65% 196% @197% 86@106 
28.. 153@154 64% @65% 194% @195% 84@105 
30.. 148@150 61% @62% 187% @188% 83@104 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 30 

Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,700,000 1,822,800 5,515,320 
Flour, bbls ...... 7,499 8,882 6,631 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,503 897 2,114 
Corn, bus ....... 92,020 68,400 118,650 
eee 917,700 883,520 854,760 
Barley, bus ..... 632,400 292,000 614,200 
BRO, DUD cc cccves 194,400 140,760 373,660 
Flaxseed, bus 85,680 70,000 95,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Aug. 30 

Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1919 
Wheat, bus ..... 772,200 488,800 711,200 
ieee, SOM 1.6. 320,551 328,989 388,468 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,790 12,559 17,610 
CORR, DER seceess 35,700 28,800 42,900 
GOCR BUM ciccces 480,680 321,850 639,000 
Barley, bus ..... 354,960 275,550 532,650 
i, a. eae 161,590 93,240 20,320 
Flaxseed, bus 7,000 BOOS sb eeee 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Aug. 30 Aug. 31 
Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1919 1918 





No. 1 dark ..... 136 193 263 . 2 
No. 1 northern.. 12 62 10 28 
No. 2 northern.. oe eT 6 2 
OCHOre .ecccscce 458 477 1,091 88 

SOCOM cccises 606 731 1,371 120 
> 3 rrr 55 64 woe ese 
SO SERS 6 vaccase 6,625 7,021 ess ave 
BR LORS cccccecs 187 302 eee 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 30 Aug. 31 Sept. 1 
Aug. 28 —-. 21 1919 1918 1917 
3 7 


Corn ... q 7 34 2 
Oats ... 587 286 3,550 924 227 
Barley .. 287 256 945 365 83 
BRO sacs 45 63 5,282 82 25 
Flaxseed. 112 95 53 23 6 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





-—Mpls— -— Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
$3.2 35 








Aug. 24... 3.24 3.33 3 3.30% 
Ate. 36 sis 3.22 3.32 3 % 3.32 
Aug. 26... 3.20 3.28% 3.24. 3.28 
Aug. 27... 3.13 3.26% 3.21% § Vs 
Aug. 28... 3.13 3.25 3.18% 3.23 
Aug. 30. 3.10% 3.24% 3.10% 3.22% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis. 86 95 29 112 53 23 
Duluth..... 39 10 17 770 45 34 
Totals,... 125 105 46 882 98 57 


teceipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 
28, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ... 5,261 7,385 506 2,091 
SPUIMCR ics ccces 3,234 4,339 2,012 3,960 
Totals .ccscce 8,495 11,724 2,518 6,051 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


o—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Aug. 25 ... 282 525 57 16 40 101 
Aug. 26... 305 592 21 9 76 457 
Aug. 27... 301 710 40 24 87 217 








Aug. 28 ... 475 600 74 11 172 383 
Aug. 30... 599 *.. ae 124 - 
Aug. 31... 360 461 62 24 276 403 

Totals.. 2,322 2,888 323 84 775 1,561 


*Holiday. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 

- —Acres———_ -———Bushels—, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1920*.. 34,165 19,487 63,652 633 262 795 
1919... 50,489 23,338 73,243 732 209 941 
1918... 37,130 22,051 59,181 565 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 650,184 524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 sites 44,075 325 228 6552 
1903... 32,510 16,95 49,465 402 236 638 
1902... 26,657 19, 345 46,202 363 307 670 

*Estimated Aug. 1. 
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(Continued from page 1055.) 

E. C. Mounts, of Creston, is now in 
charge of sales in the state of Iowa for 
the Thomas Page Milling Co., of Topeka, 
Kansas. 

C. D. Eckerman, of Spencer, Iowa, 
representative of the Commander Mil! 
Co., visited the mill office in Minneapolis 
during the week. 

Ora A. McCrea, manager of the mill 
feed department of the Pillsbury Flou: 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
a three weeks’ vacation. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Minne 
apolis, entertained the Rotary Club at it 
bakery Aug. 27. Harry R. Shepardson 
ocal manager, acted as host. 


A meeting is to be held in the Flou 
Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Sept. 
attended by federal and state official 
to decide on names to be used in con 
nection with the marketing of barle 
feed products. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., presi 
dent of the American Association of th: 
Baking Industry, and H. W. Zinsmas 
ter, of Duluth, Minn., treasurer of th 
association, were in Minneapolis Monda 
and Tuesday of this week. 


The office employees of the Cargill Ek 
vator Co., Minneapolis, held their annua 
picnic Thursday, Aug. 26, at Wildwood 
White Bear Lake. Otto Mortenson, wl. 
resides at the lake, was chairman ji: 
charge of the committee. 


Gilbert Wolfenden, son of Chark 
Wolfenden, who has represented tly 
Sheffield-King Milling Co. in Pennsy! 
vania for about 30 years, is to be marri 
Sept. 2 at Indiana, Pa. Mr. Wolfenden., 
prior to the war, also travelled in Penn 
sylvania for the same company. 


C. E. Roseth, secretary and treasure: 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., Minn 
apolis, left for an extended eastern tri) 
Saturday evening. Mr. Roseth intend 
to attend the convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry th: 


latter part of September at Atlanti 
City, N. J. 
The Washburn-Crosby Co. baseba 


team won the 1920 championship of tl 

millers’ and bankers’ division of the Com 
mercial League with a record of 1:3 
games won and 2 lost. They will pla) 
the winning teams of two other divisior 

for the city championship. Henry Smo! 
lett is manager. 

Members of the Minneapolis trade at 
tending the Deutsch & Sickert twentiet! 
anniversary party at Milwaukee, Wis., to 
day are: O. C. Opsal, H. Wehmann & Ci 
Roy Purchase, Inter State Flour & Fe« 
Co; I. B. Swanson; Maurice J. Cohe: 
Northwestern Feed Co; V. C. Douglas, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; R. T. Beatt 
The Northwestern Miller. 


Passenger Movement to Orient 


An investigation shows that, of thie 
passenger movement to the Orient 
through British Columbia ports, 85 per 
cent of the passengers originate in thie 
United States, 10 per cent in Europe, and 
only 5 per cent in Canada, and with the 
assignment to it of five United States 
Shipping Board 530-foot liners the Pi 
cific Steamship Co., which will operate 
from Seattle to the Orient, will be in a 
position to compete with Canadian lines 
and Japanese carriers for the passeng 
business to the Far East. Figures show 
that, in 1918, the Canadian Pacific tran 
pacific steamers carried about 5,000 peo 
ple, an increase of 800 per cent sinc 
1910, while the Seattle lines of the Ni 
pon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka _ Shos! 
Kaisha carried 1,200. 


Roumania—Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
the grain crops of Roumania, by calen 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

F| 
Wheat Rye Barley Oats Ss 
1919.. 650,253 3,532 11,756 14,166 2 
1916.. 78,520 30,038 28,935 
1915.. 89,241 2,911 28,688 29,054 1s4 
1914.. 49,270 1 9 25,505 25,015 Lhe 
1913.. 83,236 3,711 27,339 35,138 ) 
1912.. 88,924 3,583 21,294 20,774 772 
1911.. 93,723 4,989 26,157 26,222 60s 
1910.. 110,760 7,884 29,358 29,647 362 
1909.. 656,750 3,090 19,955 25,945 205 

The estimated areas sown for the 1%- 
crops are as follows: wheat, 4,417,000 acres 
rye, 512,000; barley, 2,958,000; oats, 1,707,0 
flaxseed, 21,000; corn, 3,936,000, 
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here is a very limited outlet for flour 
in either Pacific Coast or outside domes- 
tic or foreign markets. Port mills are 
operating on a small scale or not at all, 
and most of the country mills are down. 
While a year ago mill operations were 
light, there was a strong demand for 
new-crop wheat at steadily advancing 

remiums over the government price 
I is. The reverse of this is true today, 
and the mills are exercising extreme cau- 
tion in wheat purchases. In fact, many 
mills, especially in the interior, have not, 

far, bought a bushel of new-crop 
wheat. 

In staying out of the wheat market 
the mills are influenced principally by 
two factors, by the loss of the govern- 
ment as a heavy flour-buyer, accompa- 
nied by the lack of commercial buying, 
ind by the steady downward trend and 
the sharp fluctuations of wheat values. 
Ihe danger of heavy losses on wheat 
purchases in the event of further price 
declines and the absence of demand for 
flour have brought about a situation 
where many mills prefer to keep their 
mills closed down rather than take a 

nee on further declines in wheat. 

While there is export demand for 
wheat, and some business is being 

‘ked, the attitude of the farmers in 
idhering to unworkably high prices is 
restricting the movement. The farmers 
have their ideas firmly fixed in the neigh- 
horhood of $2.50 bu wheat, or 35@40c 

ove the market, and only those obliged 
to realize are selling. 

The advance in freights has added 
materially to the cost of delivering Mon- 
tana, Kansas and Dakota flour at the 
north Pacific seaboard, the increase from 
Kansas points being about 45c¢ bbl, and 
ve from Montana. 

Pacific seaboard prices have been fur- 
tl demoralized by low-priced sales 
made by interior millers, who have made 
instantial sales of straights as low as 
$9.25 bbl, delivered coast, jute basis, 
while the nominal quotation for family 

tent is still $12.75, basis 49-Ib cottons. 

Dakota first patent is quoted in car- 


loads, on track here, in cotton 98’s, at 
$11.30@14.50 “bbl; new-crop Montana, 
September shipment, $12.55@13.70; new- 


crop Kansas, $13.50@14.50. Canadian 
ights are quoted here at $12 bbl. 

Millfeed is scarce and firm, mill-run 
selling at $57 ton. Old-crop Montana 
mixed feed is selling at $53 for prompt, 
and new-crop, October shipment, at $45. 
Montana bran, October shipment, is quot- 
ed at 843, and middlings at $50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Mi 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
ek 52,800 15,325 29 
ek . 52,800 12,600 24 
, 52,800 29,720 56 
irs ago . 46,800 27,957 59 
ears ago 28,800 9,377 32 
irs ago .... 40,800 26,672 65 
rs ago .... 47,600 13,180 32 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
a ‘els, as reported to The Northwestern 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
K 57,000 490 9 
Last week 57,000 18,940 23 
Year ago sees 57,000 7,726 13 
T'wo years ago .... 67,000 31,855 55 
Three years ago ... 57,000 14,097 24 
Four years ago .... 57,000 23,650 41 
Five years ago .... 51,000 19,032 37 


CAR MINIMUM 

The public service commissions of 
Washington and Oregon, and the public 
utilities commission of Idaho, acting 
jointly, have agreed to a 48,000-lb car 
minimum until Jan. 1, for grain and 
grain products shipped in_ intrastate 
commerce, following the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for in- 
terstate business. 

NOTES 

Owing to the limited operation of in- 
terior mills, mill-run is selling around $60 
ton at country points. 

The Jones-Scott Co., grain dealers, of 
Walla Walla, Wash., have opened a Seat- 
tle branch, with offices in the Alaska 
Building. 

Wheat receipts at Puget Sound con- 
tinue very light, being only 260 cars at 
Seattle since July 1, and 438 at Tacoma, 
against 2,181 cars at Portland. 

Rain in parts of eastern Oregon and 
Washington delayed threshing for a day 
or two this week. Elsewhere, harvesting 
has continued under favorable weather 
conditions. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co., Gen- 
eral Steamship Corporation, Seattle 
agents, is now operating a monthly serv- 
ice to Philadelphia and New York. The 
first sailing is today, and the next will 
be Sept. 18. The rate on flour from here 
to the Atlantic Coast is 60¢ per 100 lbs. 
This will be somewhat advanced Sept. 1 
when the new rate will be announced. 


OREGON 

PortLtanp, Orecon, Aug. 28.—The flour 
market has been quiet this week. Most 
of the buyers are holding off, waiting for 
new-crop prices, and the purchases made 
were only to fill immediate wants. Pat- 
ents and bakers were unchanged at $12.95 
bbl. 

There was a good demand for mill- 
feeds, and the market generally was firm. 
The mills asked $59 for mill-run, and 
had but little to offer. Rolled oats are 
quoted at $64 ton, rolled barley at $61 
@63, cracked corn at $76, and scratch 
feed at $83@84. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ...... .» 48,000 17,581 36 
Eamat WOOK ...cccces 48,000 21,455 44 
ROP GEO wcccivows 42,600 32,916 77 
Two years ago..... 40,500 34,315 84 
Three years ago.... 33,000 11,559 35 


Wheat farmers are still holding for 
better prices. Buyers are putting out 
offers regularly, but they meet with little 
response in the country. The first Sep- 
tember wheat sales on the local exchange 
were made this week, when 20,000 bus 
white club and soft white sold at $2.30. 
ng bids at the exchange: hard white, 
$2.35; white club, $2.34; soft white, hard 
winter and northern spring, $2.32; red 
Walla, $2.30. 

The coarse grain market is holding 


steady. Last bids: white oats, $47.50@ 
49 ton; gray oats, $44.50@45; brewing 


barley, $47.50; feed barley, $46.50; east- 
ern bulk corn, $63@65.50. 


MINIMUM CAR CONTROVERSY 


The demand of the Northwestern Mill- 
ers’ Association for a 48,000-Ib carload 
minimum on shipments of grain products 
has been granted by the Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho public service commis- 
sions, according to information received 
here. It is said, however, that the 60,000- 
Ib minimum on grain shipments estab- 
lished by the government when the roads 
were under federal control will be main- 
tained. This concession was made to the 
railroads over the vigorous protest of 
shippers, who sought reduction of that 


minimum. The railroads had urged the 
commissions to establish a  60,000-lb 
minimum on all grain and grain prod- 
ucts. 

As a result of the action of the com- 
mission, the Oregon body has requested 
the railroads to file tariffs on the basis 
of the minimums adopted. Under the 
law, 10 days’ notice is given when putting 
a new rate into effect, but in the case at 
issue this has been waived and the rate 
went into effect simultaneously with the 
interstate tariffs adopted recently by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The shippers contended, at the time of 
the conference held in Seattle, that it 
would be impossible for them to load 
cars to 60,000 lbs capacity with grain 
products, although they could comply 
with the regulation as far as it pertained 
to grain. 

7. * 

The addition of two steamers, one 
American and one British, to the list of 
vessels booked to carry new-crop wheat 
from Portland, has swelled that fleet to 
a round dozen. Most of these vessels are 
already on their way here. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Aug. 28.—Only light de- 
liveries of wheat, scarcely enough to keep 
Utah mills in operation, are reported to 
the Ogden Grain Exchange, though the 
buyers are anticipating that shipments 
will increase in a very few days and that 
there will be efforts to market the 1920 
crop before cold weather. The move- 
ment of the 1920 crop through the Ogden 
terminal, as far as Utah and Idaho 
grains are concerned, has been slightly 
heavier than a year ago. 

Considerable of the crop from Idaho 
is going to foreign countries through 
Galveston. Difficulties of shipment 
through that frequently congested port 
have not made it an unsatisfactory mar- 
ket for buyers interested in the export 


trade. Pacific Coast milling companies 
with intermountain connections have 
been among the heavier buyers, this 


wheat moving to Ogden and to the Pa- 
cific ports. 

Grain prices took another slight tumble 
this week, reaching the low point of the 


season. Buyers offered $1.85@1.90 bu 
for No. 1 hard-winter wheat, with soft 


wheat at $1.75@1.80. A further reces- 
sion is anticipated. 

‘Wholesale prices of flour also slightly 
declined, which was immediately appar- 
ent with the retail trade. Ogden prices 
were $11.60 bbl for hard-wheat flours, 
$11.20 for family patents and $11 for 
soft-wheat flours, basis 49-Ib cotton bags, 


f.o.b. Ogden. Offerings for the south- 
eastern states were $11.20@11.30 for 
highest patents, and $11@11.10 for 


standard flour, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River and lower Mississippi 
River points. Scattering requests for 
prices from California indicated little 
opportunity for sales there at present 
quotations, 

Millfeed continues in liberal demand, 
with prices retained at $60 ton f.o.b. 
Ogden, and $65 f.o.b. Pacific Coast com- 
mon .points. 

MINIMUM CAR REQUEST REFUSED 

The Utah public utilities commission 
has refused the request of F. W. Gomph 
for a continuation of the minimum of 
48,000 Ibs of flour per car until Jan. 1 
for intrastate shipments. Mr. Gomph 
informed the commission that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had granted 
a continuance of these regulations on 
interstate shipments. Millers report that 
the decision will have a vital effect on 
shipments to the smaller towns of the 
state, and will especially affect the 
smaller mills. 


INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 


Increased freight rates of 25 per cent 
for intrastate shipments of all commodi- 
ties excepting coal and ore have been 
ordered by the Utah public utilities com- 
mission, in accord with the interstate 
rate provisions. Millers and_ grain- 
dealers anticipate that the decision to 
have a 25 per cent rate increase in far 
western states, with 3314 per cent in- 
crease in central western states and 25 
per cent increase in southern states, will 
have a tendency to cause increased busi- 
ness with coast points and those of the 
Southeast, with lessened shipments to 
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central and northern competitive terri- 
tory. 
NOTES 


Merlin Farr, deputy county auditor of 
Weber County, has accepted a position 
with the Sperry Flour Co. 

Harvesting reports from Cache Coun- 
ty, often designated as “the granary of 
the intermountain states,” show that the 
spring-wheat yield was lower than antici- 
pated, owing to drouth damage, but that 
winter-wheat yields on irrigated land 
were such as to practically offset these 
losses. 

Sugar factories of Utah and Idaho are 
now being prepared for operation, with 
anticipation of the greatest beet crop in 
the history of the industry. Unless the 
are severe declines in sugar prices, on 
which contracts for beets are based this 
year, it is believed the Utah crop will be 
worth $30,000,000, and that for Idaho 
about $20,000,000, 

Construction officials of the Sperry 
Flour Co. announced this week that the 
Sperry flour mill in Ogden will be com- 
pleted and ready for operation by Dec. 
1. With the concrete work entirely fin- 
ished, millwrights are progressing rap- 
idly in installation of the first unit of 
1,000-bbl capacity equipment. The first 
anticipation was that the mill would be 
ready for operation by Jan. 1. However, 
the builders have been rushing construc- 
tion work with a view of having the en- 
tire plant ready for early winter opera- 
tion on the 1920 crop. Storage of grain 
in the elevators is progressing rapidly. 


W. E. Zuppann. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Aug. 28.—Flour 
sales are limited to occasional cars, large- 
ly in the established brands, carried for 
the requirements of small-lot buyers, 
With liberal supplies on hand, combined 
with the press fluctuations in wheat 
prices which tend to lend an air of un- 
certainty in the market, buyers are prone 
to defer purchasing until conditions be- 
come more stabilized. 

A wide range in mill prices prevails: 
Kansas standard patents, $11.90@12.50 
bbl; Dakota standard patents, $13@14; 
Montana standard patents, $12@12.50; 
eastern first clear, $10.50@11; Washing- 
ton and Oregon, $12.50@12. 75; cut-off, 
$11@11.50. Mill prices held fairly steady 
this week. A fair demand prevails for 
prompt shipment. Little interest, how- 
ever, is being shown for future delivery, 
in view of the general feeling that, with. 
a more active milling period which is ex- 
pected soon, and an increased production 
in feed, lower prices will prevail. 

Bran and mill-run for immediate or 
prompt shipment are offered at $56@58 
ton. It is reported that some mill-run 
from the north is being offered for Sep- 
tember and October shipment at $45@50, 
delivered San Francisco. 


SACRAMENTO RIVER TROUBLES 


If all of the water that is taken from 
the Sacramento River for the irrigation 
of ricefields should be dumped back into 
the river at Sacramento City, there would 
be no material change in the salinity of 
the water in the San Joaquin River at 
Antioch. This was the chief statement 
contained in an affidavit of Major George 
Wadsworth, United States army engineer, 
read recently into the record of the hear- 
ing upon the petition of the city of 
Antioch for an injunction restraining the 
irrigationists of the Sacramento valley 
from making further diversions of water 
from the Sacramento River until the 
riparian rights can be adjudicated. 

Major Wadsworth deposed in part as 
follows: “If all of the diversions were 
discontinued, the Sacramento River’s 
discharge past the city of Sacramento 
would be about 3,500 feet. While this 
amount would materially freshen the 
water in the lower Sacramento River and 
to a lesser extent the upper portion of 
Suisun Bay, in my opinion no material 
change would occur at Antioch.” 


BOMBS TO SCARE DUCKS 


The manager of the B. F. Conaway 
ranch has applied to the state fish and 
game commission for permission to use 
bombs in scaring ducks from the ranch, 
claiming that the birds are damaging the 
rice crops. The petition holds that air- 
planes and other means of scaring off 
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ducks heretofore employed have proved 
unsatisfactory. 

The Conaway people say that their rice 
crop this year is valued at several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and now that it is 
maturing every precaution must be taken 
to protect it from the ducks. The com- 
pany is erecting three large warehouses 
at a cost of $12,000 each. Each will have 
a storage capacity of 70,000 sacks of rice. 


NOTES 

The greatest wheat crop in the history 
of Nevada will be harvested this season, 
more than 10,000 tons in the Reno dis- 
trict alone. 

Some concern is felt by California rice- 
growers as to storage. facilities for the 
coming crop. The warehouses are full of 
barley, and it may be necessary for the 
rice-growers to ship direct to the mills. 

The Northern California Rice Co., prin- 
cipal place of business Marysville, has 
incorporated for the purpose of growing 
and marketing rice. Thirteen incorpora- 
tors are named, of which 12 are Japanese 
and one white man. The amount of stock 
subscribed was $63,806. 

A heavy rainstorm, following an un- 
precedented electric and thunder dis- 
turbance, swept Modesto and vicinity this 
week. This is the first storm of this kind 
in August in more than 40 years. Beans 
have been damaged, but to what extent 
cannot be estimated until reports come 
in from all sections. The crop, about to 
be harvested, is much shorter than last 
year, and the storm will hit the yield 


considerably. 
R. C. Mason. 





NEBRASKA RAIL INCREASE 


State Commission Allows Advance of 25 Per 
Cent on Freight—Annoyance Is An- 
ticipated by Shippers 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 28.—The Nebraska 
state railway commission has allowed a 
25 per cent increase in freight rates in 
Nebraska, effective Aug. 26, or as soon 
thereafter as the railway companies can 
prepare and publish their tariffs. The 
carriers had asked authority to advance 
their rates in Nebraska 35 per cent, par- 
alleling the increased rates granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
interstate traffic, but the state commis- 
sion says that a 25 per cent increase on 
Nebraska business will be sufficient to 
assure the carriers a reasonable return 
on their property investment. 

In a letter to members, Henry T. 
Clarke, attorney and traffic manager of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, says: 

“The Nebraska commission has au- 
thorized an increase of 25 per cent. This 
conflict in rates between the state and 
interstate basis will occasion more or 
less annoyance, etc., to members and 
patrons of the exchange unless some 
reasonable and just rule or practice is 
adopted which can be applied uniformly 
to all shipments inbound without dis- 
crimination. Until such a time as the 
carriers shall accept the state rates as 
applicable to interstate business and file 
the same with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, said state rates cannot be 
used in connection with interstate ship- 
ments. 

“The carriers have filed tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
viding a 35 per cent increase over pres- 
ent (wheat) rates from Nebraska points 
to Omaha, 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has held: ‘A proportional rate is defined 
as one which applies to part of a through 
transportation, which is entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the act to regulate 
commerce; that is, the balance of the 
transportation to which the proportional 
rate applies must be under a rate filed 
with this commission.’ 

“If, therefore, under the 35 per cent 
increase filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a 20c rate from a giv- 
en station to Omaha becomes 27c, and 
the state rate remains at 20c, or is pos- 
sibly increased to 25c, shipments from 
said stations to Omaha could not move 
out from Omaha on the proportionals 
unless the full 27c rate was paid. 

“It is, I believe, generally conceded that 
97 to 98 per cent of the grain sold on 
the floor of this exchange moves out in- 
terstate either in the form of grain or 
grain products. It will also be conceded 


that, unless the shipments from Nebraska 
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to Omaha pay the full rate on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
thereby making the tonnage available for 
outbound shipment at the proportional 
rate, the state rate billing will not be as 
valuable as the interstate rate billing, and 
the difference in the value of the billing 
will be reflected in the price paid by the 
buyer and received by the shipper. 

“I am of the opinion that, under such 
conditions, this exchange could properly 
adopt a rule providing that all sales and 
purchases of grain under the rules of 
the exchange should be made on the basis 
of rates on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Such a rule could in 
no way injure the shipper, for the dif- 
ference of the interstate rate over the 
state rate will be reflected in the in- 
creased price paid for the grain. On the 
contrary, such a rule will facilitate and 
expedite the trading in cash grain. 


“If such a rule is not adopted, I ap- . 


prehend both the buyers and the commis- 
sion men will be obliged to figure out 
the difference in the value of the billing, 
as determined by the difference between 
the state and interstate rates, before 
agreeing as to price on which purchase 
and sale is made. Such a method will 
necessarily delay trading, and occasion 
more or less confusion and controversy.” 

Mr. Clarke gave the following concrete 
example of the way the rates will work 
out in this state: 


“The present rate from Geneva to, 


Omaha is 15c. Under the state rate in- 
crease of 25 per cent this rate becomes 
19c, and under the interstate rate in- 
crease the rate becomes 20.5c. On a 
100,000-lb shipment, the difference in the 
state and interstate freight charges will 
be $15. The proportional rate from 
Omaha to Chicago will be 20.5¢, and 
local rate 27c. The buyer at Omaha 
cannot reship this grain to Chicago at 
the 20.5¢ rate unless and until the full 
interstate rate of 20.5c, or $205, has been 
paid inbound from Geneva to Omaha. 
If the country shipper at Geneva has 
only paid $190 freight charges to Omaha, 
the Omaha buyer, in order to reship to 
Chicago at the 20.5¢c rate, must pay in 
addition $15, which additional amount 
he takes into consideration in the price 
paid for the grain.” 

In a later letter to members, Mr. 
Clarke says: “The Board of Directors of 
the Omaha Grain Exchange, by resolu- 
tion has provided that, 

“‘On all floor trades or purchases to 
arrive in cash grain on the Omaha Grain 
Exchange, basis Omaha or Council Bluffs, 
the buyer shall deduct freight charges 
on the basis of the full amount of legal 
interstate rates as published by the car- 
riers and on file with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.’ 

“The purpose of this resolution was to 
establish a uniform basis for trading in 
cash grain at this market, and to avoid 
controversies, delays and annoyance which 
would result from an endeavor to operate 
under the conflicting 25 per cent increase 
from Nebraska points under the state 
commission’s order, and the 35 per cent 
increase applicable under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order, which 35 
per cent increase must be paid by the 
buyer before he can ship out at the pro- 
portional or reshipping rates. 

“Tt is important, and in fact essential, 
that this market and exchange be abso- 
lutely free from the charge or suspicion 
of pocketing the 10 per cent difference 
between the 25 per cent state increase 
and the 35 per cent interstate increase, 
and that, in your account sales to Ne- 
braska shippers patronizing this market, 
you are able to prove to them that you, 
in fact, have paid to the carriers the 35 
per cent interstate increase. 

“The purchaser of grain at this mar- 
ket at the time of purchase and pay- 
ment of inbound freight charges herein 
may determine the interstate character of 
the shipment, and upon advice to the car- 
rier to that effect is entitled to’ the 
presentation of a freight bill at the in- 
terstate rates. The authority for this 
statement is the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the case 
of the Memphis Merchants’ Exchange vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., et al., 43 
1.C.C., page 388, in which the Commis- 
sion, among other things, says: 

“It must be apparent, however, that 
in the case of traffic moving under trans- 
it tariffs providing for proportional or 
reshipping rates and other facilities or 
arrangements, dependent in their appli- 


cability upon a prior or subsequent move- 
ment to or from the transit yp the in- 
tent _of the parties must be measured 
not merely -by the intent of one of the 
parties at the time and place of ship- 
ment, but must look to the fully ripened 
and completed intent as expressed and 
executed by the party controlling the 
movement of the traffic, whether it be the 
original consignor or consignee or the 
owner, who may be neither the original 
consignor nor consignee. In other words, 
the intent which is conclusive in deter- 
mining the character of the completed 
transportation is not fully expressed or 
indicated until it is decided whether the 
shipment will be disposed of locally or 
the transit tariff provisions availed of 
for a further movement, treating the 
whole as a continuous shipment at the 
lawful through charge, however made up; 
that is, whether at available combina- 
tions or joint through rates.’ 

“The transportation committee, having 
had this matter under consideration at 
a special meeting held Aug. 25, recom- 
mends that“the members purchasing cash 
grain under the rules of this exchange 
subject to the foregoing resolution of the 
directors address a letter to the Nebraska 
carriers in form and substance as follows: 

man Railroad, Omaha, Neb. 

“*You are hereby advised that it is 
the intent and purpose of the under- 
signed to move in interstate commerce 
any and all grain delivered to us at 
Omaha, Neb., originating at stations in 
Nebraska, and you are authorized and 
requested in making out your freight 
bills on such shipments to apply the rates 
for such movement as are on file with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,’ 

“Inasmuch as the new interstate rates 
become effective Aug. 26, members are 
urged to promptly comply with the above 
recommendation, and to see that such 
advice and instructions are in the hands 
of the carriers, if possible, by Aug. 28, 
and not later than Aug. 30.” 

Leien Leste. 





Fort William Exchange Reopening 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 28.—Now that 
control ‘of the marketing and distribu- 
tion of wheat is at an end in Canada, 
the several grain exchanges of the coun- 
try are becoming more active, and those 
outside of Winnipeg which have been 
more or less dormant are preparing to 
discharge to the fullest the duties that 
fall upon them. The exchange at Fort 
William, Ont. (the most important ter- 
minal market in Canada), has just elect- 
ed a new list of officers, and is looking 
forward to an active year under their 
management. The following gentlemen 
compose the board for the new-crop 
year: 

President, N. M. Paterson, N. M. Pat- 
erson Co., Ltd. (second term); vice- 
president, D. L. Bole, Bole Grain Co., 
Ltd; secretary-treasurer, C. Birkett. 
Council: John Bell, Great Lakes Trans- 
portation Co., Ltd; F. H. Bole, Bole 
Grain Co., Ltd; J. A. Campbell, Empire 
& Thunder Bay Elevator Co. Ltd; 
George A. Coslett, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd; I. DeLamater, W. H. Dwyer, 
Ltd; J. H. Irwin, Western Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd; Perey McCallum, Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd; R. B. Pow, Mutual Elevator Co., 
Ltd; A. Sellers, M. Sellers & Sons; H. 
Sellers, Northwestern Elevator Co., Ltd; 
H. J. Sterling, Fort William Grain Co., 
Ltd. 

Public trading in wheat is to be re- 
vived by this board on Sept. 1. The 
Exchange Building has a splendid room 
for this purpose, and the members look 
forward to a good deal of activity during 
the new-crop year. Sample trading in 
wheat will be a feature, and, as this will 
be the first real attempt to establish 
sample trading in Canada, the experi- 
ment is being looked forward to with 
considerable interest. 

A. H. Battey. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 21, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis ...16,753 16,122 335 1,451 
St. Paul ....... 729 749 owe eee 
Duluth-Superior 5600 989 ese — 
Outside mills .. 9,344 11,416 35 252 

Totals ...... 27,326 29,276 370 1,703 
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BRITISH BREAD PRICES 


American Observer of Situation in England 
Predicts Speedy Cessation of Control by 
British Royal Commission 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 28.—As a fur- 
ther indication of the general opening 0; 
the British markets to the buying 0: 
wheat and flour, and the desire on th 
part of Great Britain to bring it abou: 
as quickly as possible, an interview wit! 
a man who has just returned from Eny 
land and who is in very close touch wit 
the situation may safely act as a guid 

It may be stated on good authority th 
the British Royal Commission will cea 
to control bread and flour subsidy in 
reasonably short time. The price of brea.| 
will soon be advanced from the prese: 
price of Is 44d to Is 3d,.which will | 
about in line with the present price . 
wheat, on the basis of present freight a1 | 
exchange. 

If wheat prices should advance, it m 
be necessary to increase the price o| 
bread still further. This does not nec 
sarily mean that the commission will 
out of existence, but it will cease to 0; 
erate so far as flour and bread are co: 
cerned. 

The recent persistent holding off | 
the British in buying wheat is said to | 
due to the fact that there has been a 
cumulated a fairly large stock on t! 
other side. Quite large purchases ha 
been made in the United States. The ( 
nadian stock is just beginning to mov, 
or will in September. A rather impo 
tant amount of flour (not wheat) |} 
been bought from the east.coast of As 
The prospects are excellent in Austral 
for a big surplus, and there is also t! 
possibility that India will ship son 
wheat out of its enormous crop of la 
spring, just as soon as the seeding whi 
is now going on there is completed. 

The termination of the British com 
mission as an operating body will open 
the English trade in wheat and flour 
the regular operations of English i: 
porters on the pre-war basis. 


W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Death of James W. Fernald 

Cuicaco, Inu. Aug. 28.—James \\ 
Fernald, formerly one of the larg 
grain and feed dealers in Chicago, di: 
Aug. 25 as the result of an automobi 
accident. He was 81 years old, and hai 
recently retired from business. He w 
at one time a member of the Board 0! 
Education and founder of the Board o! 
Trade Mutual Benefit Association. Io 
years he worked to secure a countr) 
wide placing of the American flag « 
school buildings, which was adopted ge: 
erally. He was past grand regent « 
the Royal Arcanum, and for 14 yea 
a member of the supreme council of tlc 
Royal League. He was a Christian S: 
entist and treasurer of the First Chur: 
Mr. Fernald is survived by his widow, 
two sons and a daughter,.Mrs. Geo: 
M. Pullman, Jr. C. H. CuHatienx 





Foreign Buying Dominates Rye 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesvi! 
Wis., reports on the rye market as t 
lows: “Cash and option rye are, and hac 
been for some time, far out of line, Sc)- 
tember 15¢e and December 30c under cis!), 
due to an export demand in excess 
daily offerings, with no unsold stock in 
terminal elevators. Exports for the p::| 
two weeks, 3,000,000 bus, are almost 
double the weekly average for the !:st 
crop. Without an export outlet, 
prices would decline to a feedstuff basis, 
for domestic breadstuff needs require })t 
a fraction of the crop. However, forei:n 
demand can easily absorb our surplus ‘| 
prices but little lower than the wor! 
wheat value. Sharp declines will occur 
whenever export bidding stops, with just 
as sharp advances following the resun 
tion of buying.” 





Mexican Cotton Embargo Removed 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
Commerce is in-receipt of a wire rep: 
from Trade Commissioner Cunningha 
at Mexico City, to the effect that tc 
embargo on the exportation of cotton 
be removed on Sept. 1, and be repla 
by an export duty of 5 centavos per ki» 
This action is to be taken as a result of 
petition by the growers, who predict '” 
exportable surplus of 100,000 bales {or 
this year. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.tutH, Mixy., Aug. 30.—Conditions 
in the flour market last week were just 
as slow and discouraging from the mill- 
ers’ point of view as in previous weeks. 
Sales made were for small lots, appar- 
ently to cover needed supplies. The gen- 
erally bearish attitude of buyers and 
their belief in lower price levels is keep- 
ing them out of the market. A further 
influence in this respect was the decline 
in wheat and readjustment in flour 
prices. Mills are of the opinion that 
buying will increase in the near future, 
latcr on becoming active. 

}urum flour trade was slow and light, 
wit: buyers showing no anxiety to get 
supplies. The uncertainty of future 
what and flour prices has a retarding 
effet on the buying trade. 

| sere Was no new inquiry for rye flour 
fro.1 the outside. Business in the home 
ma’ ket continues only to the volume nec- 
y for filling established require- 
ments. The market firmed early, easing 
ag: n today, and no price changes are re- 
yoried. 
ie illfeed showed the same narrow in- 
terest and trading conditions previously 
reported. With mills well sold up and 
bus: making deliveries, they had little 
iothing to sell. 


ess ly 


or 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output = activity 
T} WEEK coccccccancceccee 8,095 23 
Last WGK ccccccccccccccce 8,025 22 
L VORP cd xboien caveats ens 10,405 28 
Tv CATS ABO ..ccrccssece 16,635 46 


NOTES 


J. J. Quinn, Minneapolis, was on 
‘change this week. 

jomes F. Bell, of the Washburn- 
Cro-by Co., Minneapolis, has made ap- 
tion for membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

but 651 bus Canadian wheat went 
abourd a vessel last week for the East. 
Tl are 1,260 bus barley and 4,002 bus 
flaxsced remaining in local houses. 

out 150,000 bus California barley 
hav; gone through here to the seaboard 
for export account. Considerable more 
is to come forward. The stuff arrived in 
cars in sacks, but goes from here in bulk 
to buffalo by boat. . 

\\ heat stocks reached the low level this 
week, 194,000 bus. With 250 cars report- 
ed on track this morning, covering re- 
ceipts of two days, and with the run of 
the new crop commencing on a larger 
scale, supplies are expected to increase 
for u time. 

lierbert Hoover and E. P. Shattuck, 
of w York, the latter president of the 


United States Grain Corporation since 
the retirement of Julius H. Barnes last 
week, have been here since Friday as the 
guests of Mr. Barnes. The latter gave a 


luncheon at the Duluth Boat Club in 
honor of Mr. Hoover at noon today, at 
wl about 100 were present. 

Ileavy rye receipts on track this morn- 
ing ind anticipation that a substantial 
run will materialize, took the strength 
out of the cash market, and also to a 
minor extent made itself felt in the fu- 
tu Premiums were cut 6c today and, 


with, the 414¢ loss in the September fu- 
ture, the total break reached 10%,c. 
Urgent loading requirements have been 


about taken care of, causing a slacken- 
ing in demand, 

Durum wheat shows up largest in the 
current arrivals. Samples of it displayed 
on the tables grade well. Some of the 
spring wheat showed the effects of the 
hot end dry weather conditions, but gen- 
erally proved of good milling quality. 


The cash market advanced until Satur- 
day ond today, when larger receipts influ- 
enced a contrary course. A considerable 
volume of to-arrive sales have been made, 
especially of durum, and consignments 
of some are showing up to meet early 
September delivery. 

Crop news on flaxseed is d, and in- 
dicates a liberal yield, and. this today 
start | pressure in selling in the near-by 
deli: ries. Prices gave way about 4c bu, 
with very light trade. The decline un- 
covered some buying orders that caused 
a recovery of part of the loss. The De- 
cember future gained most on the ad- 


vance, closing at le over Saturday. The 
Spread between September and December 
1S S'.c. The linseed oil trade seems to 
have ample supplies for the time being, 
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and showed no anxiety to buy offerings 


on the cash tables. 

The Eimon Mercantile Co., of Su- 
perior, has filed suit against Thomas J. 
Cassidy, of Minneapolis, surviving mem- 
ber of what was formerly Munson & 
Cassidy, grain brokers in that city. The 
action was brought to recover $71,902.42 
alleged to be the property of the plaintiff 
invested by H. S. Julsred, a former 
credit man of the Eimon Mercantile Co., 
and lost by the brokers through specu- 
lation in grain. The complainant avers 
that Julsred appropriated $120,000 of the 
money and drafts to his own use, and 
played the grain market during the early 
part of 1916. On or about Aug. 12 of 
the same year the Munson & Cassidy Co. 
became insolvent and unable to repay the 
amount Julsred had invested. 

F, G. Cartson. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHviLtE, TeNN., Aug. 28.—South- 
eastern flour-buyers are still showing no 
interest in anticipating future needs, All 
mills report demand extremely dull. For- 
ward bookings are only about 20 per cent 
as large as at the corresponding period 
last year. Such sales as are being made 
consist chiefly of small lots to cover ac- 
tual needs. 

The severe decline in cotton is a dis- 
couraging factor of no small importance. 
Some merchants estimate that advances 
made heretofore on the growing crop will 
be liquidated with difficulty, on account 
of the high cost of production. The 
South, however, has large crops of corn 
and oats, and will be in a position to 
avoid buying these cereals on a large 
scale, 

A wide range in flour prices is still ob- 
taining. Some mills have been following 
the trend of the market, and others have 
held firm. Prices at the close of the 
week were mainly as follows: best or 
short soft-winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $12.50@ 
13.50; standard or regular patents, $11.50 
@12.25; straight patent, $10.90@11.40; 
first clears, $8@8.50. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are quiet. 
Prices: spring-wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton or jute, delivered at Nashville, $12.65 
@12.95; hard winter-wheat patent, $11.75 
@12.65. 

The demand continues excellent for 
millfeed. Prices: soft winter-wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $48 
@50; standard middlings or shorts, $61 
@65. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 178,770 84,014 ‘ 
Last week ....... 168,270 79,900 47.0 
Year agoO ....e... 230,790 185,310 80.2 
Two years ago.... 182,430 71,605 39.0 


Three years ago.. 144,000 134,324 93.2 
STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Aug. 28 Aug. 21 
Flour, bbls 23,500 26,600 
Wheat, bus .. + 192,000 168,000 
Corn, bus .... + 207,000 131,900 
GRA, DUB cccctecdccnses 220,000 136,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 197 cars. 

The Kentucky Feed & Grain Co., 
Louisville, is erecting a new elevator. 

A warehouse of the Forked Deer Mill- 
ing Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., has burned, 


causing a loss of $10,000. 


The advance in freight rates went into 
operation in the South without unusual 
incident. The commercial interests rec- 
ognized the advanced rates as impera- 
tive. The milling interests have no com- 
plaint against the rates, but ask for great- 
er efficiency in service. 

The new four-story plant of the Co- 
lumbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co. will 
soon be finished. The plant will take the 
place of the one burned about a year 
ago at a loss of $100,000, and will be of 
the most modern style in all departments. 
The company is one of the old concerns 
of this territory. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





The expected contraction in American 
shipbuilding—both for private and gov- 
ernment accounts—is being felt. The 


total private orders in hand for June 
showed a decrease of 12,522 tons from 
the May figure, due to the completion 


of vessels during June without new or- 
ders being placed. The construction for 
the Shipping Board has been dwindlin 
from month to month, but June marke 
the first decrease in the amount of ton- 
nage contracted for by private com- 
panies under way. 


Key West-Havana Air Mail Line 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Post Office Depart- 
ment announces the completion of ar- 
rangements for a fast seaplane mail 
service between Key. West and Havana, 
beginning Oct. 1. Under the provisions 
of the contract the mail will be taken 
by seaplane from Key West immediately 
after the arrival of the forenoon train 
at Key West, and will result in placing 
the American mail in the Havana post- 
office in time for delivery, at least in the 
business district, that same afternoon, 
and thus enable the addressee to reply 
to the letter in time to have it dispatched 
by the returning seaplane which leaves 
Havana at 5 o’clock in the afternoon and 
connects with the 9 o’clock northbound 
mail at Key West. 

Letters and other first-class mail up 
to 4 lbs, 6 oz, and not exceeding 19 
inches in length and girth combined, 
must be prepaid at the rate of 6c per oz 
or fraction thereof. Letters with this 
airplane postage and marked “via sea- 
plane” will be insured dispatch through 
the air from Key West to Havana. Mail 
arriving at Key West by train after the 
departure of the seaplane will be given 
the first steamboat dispatch out of Key 
West, and will not be delayed until the 
plane departure the next day. 

Train No. 86, leaving New York at 
9:15 a.m. with the night’s accumulation 
of mail from New England, New York 
and other points, and arriving at Key 
West at 10:50 a.m. the following day, is 
the mail-train connection for the sea- 
plane bound for Havana. 

This is the first air-mail contract made 
by the United States under the authority 
of the law providing that the Postmaster 
General may contract to send foreign 
mail by seaplane. 

The mail is to be carried in an F-5-L 
flying boat equipped to carry 12 passen- 
gers and also freight, and is propelled by 
two Liberty motors. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 








Italian Food Situation Grave 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—In a 
report to the Department of Commerce, 
Alfred P. Dennis, commercial attaché at 
Rome, says that the Italian food con- 
troller recently called the attention of 
his country to the “gravity of the food 
situation.” He stated that domestic 
wheat production for the current year 
would fall-considerably short of 4,000,000 
tons, compared with the average harvests 
of about 4,800,000. The falling off in 
the wheat crop obviously limits the 
amount of wheat of domestic production 
that can be requisitioned by the state 
commissions. Reports from these bodies 
are discouraging. Four hundred and 
forty pounds of wheat per capita, or a 
total of more than 2,500,000 tons, must 
be left in the hands of the producing 
population, the food controller estimates. 


Joun J. MarrRInan. 





Barley Experiments in California 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 28.—Mari- 
out barley has thoroughly demonstrated 
its superiority over the common variety 
in the dry-farming sections of the Salinas 
valley, Monterey County, California. In 
the summer and fall of 1919, Farm Ad- 
visor T. C. Mayhew conducted a cam- 
paign to introduce new varieties of ce- 
reals into Monterey County. Because of 
the high price asked for seed, farmers 
would not take any great amount, but 
preferred to try out a few sacks the first 
year. Special emphasis was placed on 
mariout barley and bunyip wheat. 

A’ good comparison between common 
and mariout barley on an extensive scale 
was had on the Trescony ranch at San 
Lucas. Julius Trescony planted 70 acres 
to mariout, but sowed common barley 
around the edge or on the hay land. The 
two varieties were sown the same day, and 
the conditions were identical. The mari- 
out came up first and maintained a sub- 
stantial lead over the common barley in 
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height until it headed. After the mariout 

ed, the common barley continued to 
grow straw, until, when it headed out, it 
was a foot to a foot and a half higher 
than the mariout. The mariout appeared 
to be two to three weeks earlier in ma- 
turing than the common. 

In harvesting, the common barley was 
cut separate, the area measured and the 
sacks counted, Then a like area of the 
mariout was cut and the sacks counted. 
The common yielded at the rate of 22.7 
sacks per acre, and the mariout at the 
rate of 45.4 sacks, or just double the 
yield of common. After the 70 acres of 
mariout had been harvested, it was found 
that there were 2,785 sacks, which would 
make the average yield just under 40 
sacks to the acre. The best yield of com- 
mon barley in the vicinity was 23 sacks. 
The seed in both cases was sown dry on 
summer fallow before Dec. 1, and had 
only 9.04 inches of rain. 


R. C. Mason. 





Marking Bleached Flour Packages 

In response to an inquiry made to the 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, in regard to the 
method of marking sacks of bleached 
flour in accordance with the Bureau of 
Chemistry’s announcement under date of 
June 30, the following, signed by Dr. C. 
L. Alsberg, chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, has been received by the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation: 

“The bureau has not felt it necessary to 
specify the exact size of the type in 
which declaration that the flour has been 
bleached should be made, since the rela- 
tive prominence of such declaration 
would vary with the size of the package 
and the amount of printing upon the 
label. We would simply advise that the 
single word ‘bleached’ appear upon the 
principal label in type of sufficient size 
and distinctness and in such a position 
that it will be readily observable when 
the label as a whole is viewed. The bu- 
reau’s announcement applies to flour 
bleached by any treatment whatever. 

“We have had a number of inquiries as 
to whether a statement such as ‘artificial- 
ly matured’ or ‘artificially aged’ would 
meet the requirements. The bureau would 
not regard this as a clear or satisfactory 
method of indicating that bleaching had 
occurred.” 





Five Hundred Pies Seized 

InpraAnapouis, Inv., Aug. 28.—Five hun- 
dred pies, alleged to have contained 
saccharin in violation of federal pure 
food regulations, were seized at Ham- 
mond today by an agent of the Bureau 
of Investigation of the United States 
Department of Justice. Suit to have the 
pies libeled was filed in the federal dis- 
trict court in Indianapolis by Frederick 
Van Nuys, United States district at- 
torney. 

The pies were sold under the trade 
name of “Connecticut Pies” by the Case 
& Martin Co., Chicago, to Chris Pellages, 
Hammond, Mr. Van Nuys asserts. Ac- 
cording to information obtained by the 
federal investigators, the company has 
been. doing an extensive business in north- 
western Indiana. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





Exports for Week Ended Aug. 21, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 








From— bus bus bblis bus 
New York.. 938,000 17,000 28,000 ...... 
Boston ® 29,000 ..... 46,000 cictce 
Philadelp’a 1,462,000 ..... 4,008 = i cecce 
Baltimore .1,039,000 ..... et, eee 
Newp. News 192,000  ..... 26,008 = ns vows 
N. Orleans... 494,000 11,000 20,000 10,000 
GRPPOREER AcRROONe veces § tevee wdwdds 
Montreal .3,000,00@ .ccce cocee cacwes 

Tots., wWk.7,309,000 28,000 128,000 10,000 
Prev. wk...7,132,000 111,000 252,000 ...... 

BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 
bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom ...2,999,000 17,000 48,000 
oo eer 4,105,000 ..... 51,000 
S. and Ctl. America. ......  seses 17,000 
Wee MEO ceetnede (stare “Sees 12,000 
Other countries ..... 205 11,000 ..... 
ZOOS . vivaseccess 7,309,000 28,000 128,000 


CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Aug. 21, with 
comparisons: 


1919-20 1918-19 
Wreet, RGD icccictgnn 51,567,000 19,135,000 
a oe. BYR Tere 2,969,000 65,161,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 65,028,000 42,360,000 
COG, BEB sce cccdesece 543,000 407,000 
OU, BOW .rcrccccsoce 2,961,000 11,247,000 
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OGDEN’S MILLING CAPACITY 


Completion of Plants Now Under Construc- 
tion Will Make Capacity 5,650 Bbis per 
Day—1,930,000 Bus Storage 


Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 28.—Completion of 
flour mills and grain elevators now under 
construction in Ogden will bring the total 
milling capacity to 5,650 bbls flour per 
day and the storage capacity to a total of 
1,930,000 bus. This does not include the 
anticipated new unit for the Globe mills, 
on which construction is to begin as soon 
as the large flour mill is finished. 

Members of the Ogden Grain Exchange 
made the estimate this week that the 
total daily capacity of flour mills will be 
as follows when the plants are finished 
and present equipment orders fulfilled: 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., 3,500 bbls; 
Sperry Flour Co., 1,000; Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., 250 bbls wheat and oats 
products; Holley Milling Co., 700; other 
smal] plants, 200. This tote of 5,650 bbls 
daily, or 33,900 weekly, is expected to 
place Ogden in the front rank of west- 
ern cities as to flour-milling capacity. In 
addition, there is contemplated addi- 
tional equipment for the Sperry plant to 
make it a 2,000-bbl mill. The structure is 
built for such installation, although ma- 
chinery for only half that capacity is now 
being placed. 

Ogden’s grain elevators could store 
nearly half of the anticipated wheat crop 
of Utah, and it is probable that even 
more than that amount -will move through 
them this winter. The capacities of these 
huge plants follow: Globe, 600,000 bus; 
Sperry, 700,000; Albers, 350,000; Holley, 
180,000; smaller plants, 100,000. 

W. E. Zuprann. 











Hessian Fly in New York 

Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Accord- 
ing to information sent out by the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
through the farm bureaus, western New 
York is threatened with a severe out- 
break of Hessian fly in 1921. According 
to the experts, when the devastation of 
the fly amounts to as much as 8 per cent 
in a district, it is time to take active 
measures to control its spread. The aver- 
age for the state at large last season was 
16.91 per cent. However, in some of the 
western New York counties, the average 
was even higher. Here is a partial list 
by counties: Niagara, 40 per cent; Gen- 
esee, 27.27; Orleans, 32; Livingston, 13.66; 
Wayne, 14.6; Ontario, 7.87; Monroe, 16. 

Under the conditions that threaten, 
farmers are advised to drag up all volun- 
teer grain and to begin seeding not earlier 
than Sept. 16, completing by Sept. 26, 
which will give time for the wheat to 
get well rooted and grow a good top. In 
recent years, some growers have been 
sowing in early September, and it is such 
fields that suffer most, carrying the pest 
on to another year. The percentages were 
arrived at by making checks on 25 farms 
in each of the counties named. Small 
areas were taken in the fields, and actual 
counts made. T. W. Kwapp. 





Indiana Elevator Robbery 
Inpranapotis, Inp., Aug. 28.—Rob- 
bers obtained $6,000 in checks, stock, 
bonds and notes from the safe of Myers 
Bros.’ grain elevator at Linnsburg, Mont- 
gomery County, and about $60 in money. 
Detectives so far have made no arrests. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Alleged Sugar Profiteering Case 

Ocven, Utan, Aug. 28.—Officials of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., indicted for al- 
leged profiteering in sugar, have given 
bonds for their appearance before the 
federal court. The indictments are un- 
der the Lever act. It is alleged that they 
violated that act when the company de- 
cided to “follow the market” in setting 
sugar prices for Utah and Idaho. Prior 
to this decision, sugar was being sold in 
these states at about one-half the eastern 
price, and it was claimed that vast ship- 
ments were being made to the East by 
speculators, leaving possibility of a Utah 
and Idaho sugar famine. 

The indictments returned by the feder- 
al grand jury were also directed against 
several bankers, fruit-canners and ware- 
housemen who were alleged to have 
bought sugar at the lower prices and sold 
it in the East at considerable advance. 

Among those indicted were Charles W. 
Nibley, Thomas R. Cutler, Merrill Nib- 
ley, David A. Smith, James D. Murdoch 
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and W. H. Wattis, of the Utah-Idaho 
gg ee George W. Goddard and Gage 
B. an, canners, of Ogden; J. H. 
Grut and John Pingree, bankers; Hyrum 
W. Pingree, manager of the Barker bak- 
eries, Salt Lake; John A. Stone, Salt 
Lake representative of Morris & Co., and 
James E. Jennings, of the Hennings- 
Hanna Warehouse Co. 
W. E. Zuprann. 





Grain Administration at Danzig 

Consul William Dawson, at Danzig, 
Poland, reports that, under the terms of 
a decree of June 11, 1920, grain continues 
to be publicly administered within the 
Free City territory. The decree provides 
that grain (breadstuffs, barley, and 
oats), either alone or mixed with other 
products of the soil, shall upon its sepa- 
ration from the soil be seized for the 
benefit of the community. Breadstuffs 
are defined as including rye, wheat, spelt, 
one-grained wheat (einkorn), and emer. 

Farmers are permitted during the pe- 
riod from Aug. 16, 1920, to Aug. 15, 1921, 
to dispose of the following quantities of 
grain grown by themselves: (a) for per- 
sonal consumption, 12 kilos of breadstuffs 
and 5 kilos each of barley and oats per 


head per month; (b) the amounts stipu-. 


lated in tariff agreements for the con- 
sumption of persons paid in kind (la- 
borers, etc.), even where these amounts 
exceed those fixed under (a); (c) the 
amounts of threshed barley and oats to 
be determined by the board of economic 
control for feeding live stock; (d) the 
following maximum quantities for sow- 
ing, all per hectare: winter rye, 155 kilos; 
winter wheat, 190; summer wheat, 185; 
raw spelt, 300; spelt kernels, 210; barley, 
160; oats, 150. 

An ordinance of June 13, 1920, pro- 
vides for an official estimate of crops to 
be made during the months of June to 
October, 1920. The estimates are to cover 
breadstuffs, barley, oats, mixed grains, 
and late potatoes, and are to be made im- 
mediately before harvesting, on the basis 
of the average yield per hectare in the 
various communes. The estimates will 
be made by commissioners to be appoint- 
ed by the communal associations for their 
districts. The members of the commis- 
sions are authorized to enter farm prop- 
erties and take hand samples of grain. 
The Danzig board of economic control 
and the office in charge of potato admin- 
istration may have representatives on the 
commissions. 

Persons resisting the execution of the 
ordinance, and particularly by hindering 
the commissions from making the neces- 
sary investigations, will be punished by 
imprisonment up to six months or fine up 
to 10,000 marks. 





Currency and Gold Reserves 

The amount of gold reserve of the 
United States available against notes in 
actual circulation on July 1, 1920, was 
more than three times that of any of the 
nations of western Europe, according to 
information published by the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, in the 
September number of its magazine, 
Commerce Monthly. This country had 
$2,234,000,000 in gold, against $4,512,000,- 
000 in notes, giving it a reserve of 49.5 
per cent of the paper circulation, a ratio 
which also far exceeded that of any Euro- 
pean country. 

The nation most nearly approaching this 
country’s percentage of reserve was Great 
Britain, whose gold holdings amounted to 
31.5 per cent of her note circulation, while 
France on the same date had only 9.6 per 
cent. Germany and Austria had reserves 
of only 1.6 per cent and 0.4 per cent, re- 
spectively. Italy, on Sept. 30, 1919, the 
latest date for which data are available, 
possessed a gold reserve of only 7.8 per 
cent of her paper currency, says the 
bank’s magazine. 

Wide differences are shown by the bank 
also to exist between the total amount of 
notes outstanding in the various coun- 
tries. The $4,512,000,000 of paper money 
in the United States compares with $16,- 
104,000,000 in Germany and $12,559,000,- 
000 in Austria-Hungary. Great Britain’s 
note circulation on June 30, 1920, was only 
$2,258,000,000, and the French total of 
notes outstanding at about the same date 
was equal to $7,288,000,000. Italy on 
Sept. 30, 1919, had $3,157,000,000 of paper 
ontstanding. In giving these amounts 
the bank has converted the units of for- 
eign currencies into dollars at their re- 
spective pars of exchange. 
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IN CHANGING GERMANY 


The spice and charm of Mr. Franck’s 
“vagabondings” are well known to a very 
large number of readers; his reputa- 
tion for veracity, keen observation and 
appraisal is equally well established; 
therefore his new book of travels, ap- 
pearing under the title, “Vagabonding 
Through Changing Germany,” emerges 
with a high recommendation as to its in- 
terest and value. 

Mr. Franck was an officer in the Ameri- 
can army during the war, and at the 
close of hostilities served in the Army 
of Occupation. Upon his release from 
service, he went on a long tramp through 
Germany, after the fashion of his many 
other peregrinations in other parts of the 
world. Previous visits gave him —_ 
basis for comparisons, and his knowledge 
of the German language and people af- 
forded him an open sesame to the men- 
tal, physical and moral condition of the 
nation in the months following the armis- 
tice. 

The sum of Mr. Franck’s conclusions 
is to be found in his admirable preface. 
“I did not go into Germany,” he says, 
“with any foreformed hypotheses as a 
skeleton for which to seek flesh; I went 
to report exactly what I found there. I 
am satisfied that there were dastardly 
acts during the war, and conditions in- 
side the country, of which no tangible 
proofs remained at the time of my jour- 
ney; but there are other accusations con- 
cerning which I am still ‘from Missouri.’ 
I am as fully convinced as any one that 
we have done a good deed in helping to 
overthrow the nefarious dynasty of 
Hohenzollernism and its conscienceless 
military clique; I believe the German 
people often acquiesced in and sometimes 
applauded the wrong-doings of their for- 
mer rulers. But I cannot shake off the 
impression that the more voiceless mass 
of the nation were under a spell not un- 
like that cast by the dreadful dragons of 
their own old legends, and that we should 
to a certain extent take that fact into 
consideration in judging them under 
their new and more or less dragonless 
condition. I propose, therefore, that the 
reader free himself as much as possible 
from his natural repulsion toward its 
people before setting out on this journey 
through the Hungry Empire, to the end 
that he may gaze about him with clear, 
but unprejudiced, eyes. There has been 
too much reporting of hearsay evidence, 
all over the world, during the past few 
years, to make any other plan worth the 
paper.” 

What Mr. Franck discovered in the at- 
titude of the people of Germany a year 
ago was that, although their veins were 
nearly emptied by the war, they: had not 
learned contempt of their political past. 
They have been so inoculated, since Fred- 
erick the Great, with Prussian domina- 
tion and with kaiserism, that none could 
be found to berate even the Hohenzol- 
lerns; “nor did I ever,” he reports, “hear 
any German, not even a Socialist of the 
extremist left, not even a Bavarian, ad- 
mit that Germany was wholly in the 
wrong.” 

Mr. Franck is an admirable reporter. 
He grasps the essential detail, and pre- 
sents it with all its underlying signifi- 
cance. There is excellent narrative in 
the tale of his adventures, and he makes 
his personal experience indicative of the 
general state of affairs. 

It is astonishing even now to discover 
from Mr. Franck’s pages how little ani- 
mosity there was in Germany against the 
United States during the months suc- 
ceeding the close of the war. It is 
gratifying to learn, from this additional 
source, of the excellent conduct of the 
American Army of Occupation toward 
the conquered people, and perhaps this 
had something to do with the fact that, 
although the vanquished knew that 
America had been the decisive factor in 
their being beaten into submission, Mr. 
Franck was unable to find anything re- 
sembling a spirit of hate for the Ameri- 
can people. 

One of the most illuminating chapters 


in the book is captioned: “Thus Speaks 
Germany.” It is a compendium of rep- 
resentative German opinion on all the 
vexed questions of the war: who started 
it, the manner in which it was conduct- 
ed, and even who won it. Here are soine 
of the quotations taken as indicating 
Germany’s manner of thought: 

“The war was started by circum 
stances. War had become a necessity to 
an over-prosperous world, as_ bleeding 
sometimes becomes necessary to a fat 
person. Neither side was wholly and <ec- 
liberately guilty of beginning it, but if 
there is actual personal guilt, it is chic f- 
ly that of the allies, especially Englani.” 

“Moral guilt? not the slightest. As we 
feel no guilt whatever for starting tlic 
war—because we did not start it—so we 
feel none for any of the ways in which 
we waged it. The U-boats? What was 
our drowning of a few silly passengers 
who insisted on travelling, compared with 
what the British were doing in starving 
our women and children, our entire ))1 
tion?” 

“Ninety per cent of the so-called 
atrocities were made out of whole cloth, 
or out of very slight remnants. We 
mit the cleverness of the other side in 
‘getting away with it, but now that it 
has served its purpose we expect him, if 
he is the fair sportsman he pretends, to 
acknowledge it was only a trick. Ther 
were, of course, things that should not 
have been. There are in all armi 
there have been in all wars, and always 
will be. One of our greatest mistakes 
was the failure to realize the value of 
réclame, of publicity, propaganda, 
vertising, or whatever you choose to « 
it, until it was too late.” 

“But we were never defeated milita 
ly. Ausgeschlossen! We won the wa 
on the field of battle, such a war as \ 
never before waged against a nation 
all history.” 

It has long been clear that perhaps not 
even a “military defeat” such as the Ge: 
mans so persistently deny could hav 
done much to correct the fatal perve: 
sion of the German mind. It is mack 
equally clear, however, that there 
much to be learned about Germany that 
was not told in the defamatory terms of 
war propaganda; and that there was a 
great deal of foolish and deliberate mi 
statement, undoubtedly of advantage in 
fighting days, but which today prevents 
an approach to the real peace and under- 
standing without which civilization can- 
not go on. These thoughts, and much 
more, are suggested by a reading of Mr. 
Franck’s admirable book. 

“Vagabonding Through Changing Germar 
by Harry A. Franck; Harper & Bros., 


York; $4 net. 
* 


A GUIDEBOOK TO THE BATTLEFIELDS 

As was to be expected, the continent 
of Europe already is being overrun with 
American tourists, so long held in le:sh 
by the war. France and her battlefic! 
naturally form the center of attraction, 
and the business of satisfying the curi 
osity, morbid and otherwise, of those 
who would see where the great war wis 
fought, apparently is well organized. A 
part of this organization is the library 
of guidebooks already in print or in 
process of publication. Among the ex- 
cellent works of this kind now on 
market in this country is “The Americ" 
Guidebook to France and Its Batile 
fields,’ prepared by E. B. Garey, O. 0 
Ellis and R. V. D. Magoffin, all three 
lieutenant colonels who served with ‘he 
American forces. 

As explained in the preface, the v!- 
ume has been arranged on a plan that is 
at variance with the familiar type of 
guidebooks. It does not attempt “to take 
tourists by the hand and lead them step 
by step, meanwhile giving them vicarious 
and often useless information, It pur 
posely has not adopted that method, for 
several reasons: first, because for a good 
many years the majority of tourists wil! 
find it advisable to go in conducted p«r- 
ties; second, because the rehabilitation 
of the war-devastated regions will go on 
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apace, and changes will appear from 
week to week; and third, because we he- 
lieve Americans prefer broad and com- 
prehensive descriptions of real value to 
statements with too much detail.” 

The book, accordingly, is divided into 
four parts, the first dealing with the 
mechanics of travel: passports, clothes, 
baggage, money, foreign customs, and 
laws. Part two gives a brief history of 
Paris, and a short historical narrative of 
the World War, with particular emphasis 
upon the period during which the Ameri- 
cans were engaged; succeeding chapters 
take the tourist to Chateau-Thierry, 
Rheims, the British front, Belgium, Ver- 
dun, St. Mihiel, the Argonne, the Meuse, 
Koblenz, Switzerland, Provence, the Ri- 
viera, Italy, the chateau country of 
France, and finally to London and other 
points in England. Part three contains 
an account of the operations of each 
\merican division in France, and part 
four supplies statistics and miscellane- 
ous information that should be of value 
to any tourist. 

The book carries a foreword by Gen- 
eral Wood, and it is amply furnished 
with maps and illustrations. 

The American Guidebook to France and Its 

Battlefields,” by E. B. Garey, O. O. Ellis 

and R. V. D. Magoffin; The Macmillan 

Co., New York; $3.50 net. 

* * 


SPANISH SHORT STORIES 

The flood of Spanish literature that 
has come to America in the wake of the 
great Ibafiez invasion and the general 
widening of popular literary horizons in- 
vited by the war is still unabated. Trans- 
lators have turned to the short story of 
late, and excellent bits of contemporary 


prose are being made available to Ameri- 
can readers. Some of the first of these 
are contained in Charles B. McMichael’s 
collection, which is described by the pub- 
lisher as “representative of the best that 


Spanish literature has to offer” in the 


short-story form. The translator is a 
judge of the courts of common pleas in 
Philadelphia, and has made a lifelong 
study of the Iberian Peninsula. He 


makes available, in admirable rendition 
into English, stories by Ruben Dario, 


Jacinto Piecon and Leopoldo Alas. In 
style and construction they conform to 
the Kuropean idea of short fiction, con- 
sequently having little resemblance to 
the highly plotted structures affected in 
America. 

S} Stories from the Spanish,” translated 


I harles B. McMichael; Boni & Live- 
rig New York; $1.50 net, 
7” ” 
ON A PASSING FRONTIER 


hose who have been fortunate enough 


to hear Russell, the celebrated western 
painter, relate his droll stories of fron- 
tier life, will find themselves in much the 
same company in Mr. Linderman’s book 
of sketches and tales dealing with the 
same stirring days and scenes. These 
stories are reminiscences of camps and 
trails with which Mr. Linderman has 
been familiar and of which he has wit- 
nessed the gradual passing away before 
a more commonplace “civilization.” 
Figures recalling Bret Harte’s stalk 
through the book. There is the Indian, 
the sheriff, the bartender, the cow-punch- 
er, the bandit, all drawn with sympathy 
and humor, and sometimes with a gen- 
uine pathos. Mr. Linderman has known 
them all, for he was an old settler in 
Montana, where the scene of ‘most of 
the tales is laid. 
On Passing Frontier,” by Frank B. 


Lit man; Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
1 $1.75 net, 


Books Received 


He We Advertised America,”’ by George 
irper & Bros., New York; $5 net. 
First Valley,’’ a novel, by Mary Far- 
orn; Four Seas Co., Boston; $1.75 

. I Wilderness Mine,” a novel, by Harold 

Bir Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 

ors 90 net. 

, rhe Toll of the Sands,’ a novel, by Paul 

de L y; Smith-Brooks Printing Co., Den- 

' $1.75 net. 

i. ‘ase for Capitalism,’’ by Hartley 

UE E. P. Dutton Co., New York; $2.50 


uw 11 Summary of the United States,” 
'y By t Pletcher Clymer; E. P. Dutton & 
v0., N York; $1 net. 

. Be in General,” by J. C. Squire; Al- 
ted A. Knopf, New York; $2.50 net. 

, God's Smile,” by Julius Magnussen; D. 
“Ppleton & Co., New York; $1.75 net. 

H Cape Currey,” a novel, by Réné Juta; 
enry Holt & Co., New York; $1.75 net. 
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Kelly had drawn a summary for being 
absent from post while on guard duty. 

“Where were you,” demanded the judge 
advocate, “when the sergeant of the guard 
passed just in front of your post?” 

“At the rear.” 

“Where were you when the corporal 
passed just behind it?” 

“At the front.” 

“And now,” triumphantly, “where were 
you when the sergeant and the corporal 
walked around your post from opposite 
directions without seeing you?” 

“Judge,” said Kelly hopefully, “that’s 
just the question that’s been worrying 
me. Where was I?” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* *« 

Lida: “I’m offering myself to the So- 
cial Betterment people *for night- 
nursing.” 

Lisbeth: “Are you collecting money for 
the sick too?” 

“No. Tl sit up, but I won’t beg.” 

—Life. 
* * 

Teacher: “What, Bobby, you say you 
don’t want to be president of the United 
States?” 

Bright Lad: “Not just now, thanks. 
If it’s all the same to you I’d rather wait 
until after a couple of more elections.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
* * 


In the search for increased production 
it has been discovered that phonographic 
music at milking time in winter makes 
cows give 11 per cent more milk, and 
that electric light and steam heat make 
hens lay better. So man’s improvements 
continue to beat nature. Next to come 
are sanitariums for exhausted cows, and 
rest-cure factories for treating hens that 
have overdone. —Life. 

+ 

Husband and wife were at the movie 
show. During a love scene she nudged 
hubby and inquired: 

“Why is it you never made love to mé 
like that?” 

“Because,” he responded prosaically, 
“IT didn’t get paid to do it, like that 
chap.” —Film Fun. 

* * 

“Millions of people,” we quote from the 
motion-picture advertising, “can write 
stories and photo-plays, and don’t know 
it.” We have no wish to quarrel with the 
assertion. We merely suggest that those 
responsible for the motion pictures get 
hold of some of them. Our contention 
being that those now writing for the 
motion-picture drama cannot do it. 

—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
* * 

“Something mighty funny about this 
yer watch of mine!” grumbled a citizen 
of Straddle Ridge, Ark. “It hain’t kept 
no decent sort of time since I had the 
jeweler over at Tumlinville fix it. First- 
rate good watch, too!” 

“How much did it cost you in the first 
place?” asked an acquaintance. 

“Swapped a dog for it and got a dollar 
to boot, nine years ago. I'll betcha, by 
cripes, that there cuss stole the jewels 
out of it. That’s what Ill betcha!” 

—Life. 


* * 


PURSUIT AND COMPETITION 
There were mutinous murmurs aboard 
a certain merchantman when word spread 
among the crew that the ship would not, 
after all, put in at Tahiti, but merely 
drop the mail over and go on. Tahiti, 
being French soil, is a little island of 
liquor in mid-Pacific, and the thirsty men 
aboard had been lying awake nights 
thinking of the drinks that lay ahead. 
The disappointment was too much for 
one seaman, who, uttering a plaintive cry, 


leaped into the sea and started to swim 
for the visible shore. The captain, much 
vexed and a little envious, ordered the 
best swimmer in the crew to go after him 
and bring him back before he reached 
land. An excited lookout kept all on 
deck posted on the progress of the race. 

“He’s gaining! He’s gaining! Two 
hundred yards—a hundred yards—fifty 
yards. In a dozen strokes he’ll have him. 
Five more strokes! A yard to go... . 
Great guns!” 

“What is it? What is it?” 

“Great guns, sir, he’s passed him!” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
. * 

“I s’pose_ likely,” said prosperous 
Farmer Field, “if I wanted to I could 
afford to junk this racketing, jouncing, 
jarring old Hootin’ Nanny car of mine 
and get me one of them big, pompous, 
smooth-rolling chariots. But, honest fact, 
I don’t like ’em. When I’m riding I 
want to know it.” —Iife. 

* * 

“T don’t find so many people borrowing 
umbrellas and forgetting to return them,” 
remarked the observant citizen. 

“I believe the umbrella borrower was a 
less expensive friend,” rejoined the man 
who is always longing for the old days. 
“What you’ve got to lend now is taxicab 
fare all the way to the suburbs.” 

—Washington Star. 
* 


Tips: “Why not try a home-brew 
recipe?” 
Taps: “It’s this way. If I meet a 


friend under the influence of the for- 

bidden, I’m afraid he isn’t able to give 

the recipe correctly, and when I meet a 

man who has had a few drinks and 

doesn’t feel any happier, I’ll be darned 

if I want the recipe.” —Shoe Retailer. 
* - 

“Does he work?” 

“Only at being a workingman.” 
—Buffalo Express. 
. * 

First Lady (recently married): “You 
know, dear, all he said when I told him I 
had lost the $10 he gave me in the morn- 
ing was, ‘What a shame!’ and gave me 
another.” 

Second Lady (thoughtfully): 
a pity you didn’t lose $20!” 

* * 

Patience: “Peggy’s not satisfied with 
her pictures.” 

Patrice: “Why not? They make her 
look younger than she really is.” 

“T know, but she expected to have ’em 
look even younger than she says she is!” 

—Yonkers Statesman. 
* * 

Willis: “Then you really think the 
world is getting more democratic?” 

Gillis: “Surely do. Start a conversa- 
tion with any bootblack or garbage-col- 
lector and you’ll find they have 500 shares 
of the same curb stock that you have.” 

—Life. 


“What 
—Life. 


* * 


“T went to the new play at the Royal 
Theatre last night.” 

“Were there any original ideas, dar- 
ling?” 

“Yes, there was one very chic hat with 
pompons, and a charming design for 
an evening gown.” 

—Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED QUICK—CHIEF ENGINEER, 


good wages, steady employment. Address 
3530, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


1079 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er; write us giving your age, milling ex- 
perience and references, Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER; BIGHT- 
hour tricks; state age, salary expected and 
experience, Address 3547, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE CAN USE A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
metal workers on our new plant at 
Wichita, Kansas; wage scale, $1 per hour. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, nansas, 





KANSAS SALESMAN WANTED 


500-bbl mill in north central Kansas has a 
very desirable opening for flour salesman 
to cover the north central and northeast- 
ern part of state. This is an excellent 
opening for a proved salesman or would 
consider man who has been successful in 
other selling lines and would like to try 
flour, Address 679, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





© 
ASSISTANT SALES-MANAGER 
WANTED 


Large Oklahoma milling concern has 
opening for assistant sales-manager. 
Good salary and excellent future as- 
sured. Must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and be able to furnish high- 
class references, Address 677, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





WE HAVE AN OPENING IN OUR MILL 
for a competent second miller; we will pay 
good wages to the right man; steady work 
assured. Lidgerwood Milling Co., Lidger- 
wood, N. D. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opinion for a first-class 
salesman in southern Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois; can make good 
proposition to the right man. Ad- 
dress, giving particulars, 3556, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANTED—AN ASSISTANT OR SECOND 
miller for part day and night work; good 
pay and a steady job in a large, modern, 
concrete fireproof mill. Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich, 





SALESMAN WANTED 
Wanted—Salesman with established 
flour trade, carload lots. Only those 
capable of earning $5,000 or over 
yearly need apply. Address “S,” 
care Northwestern Miller, New York 
City. 





OHIO MILL WANTS TRAFFIC MANAGER; 
one with railroad and mill experience pre- 
ferred; give all particulars and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. Address 3544, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








NEW ENGLAND SALESMAN 
WANTED 


by aggressive Kansas mill with 
established trade; he must be 
experienced, successful and 
thoroughly acquainted with New 
England; liberal and permanent 
arrangements will be made with 
the man who can qualify. Ad- 
dress 3553, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





WANTED —CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in western 
Iowa territory; give references and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address Scott 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—An experienced flour 
salesman for central and north- 
ern New York state. Kansas 
mill extending development in 
that direction will make liberal 
arrangements with aggressive 
salesman who is well acquainted 
with all classes buyers in that 
territory. Address 3563, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR PART 
day and part night run in 600-bbl mill 
located in town of 10,000; best of working 
conditions. The Colton Brothers Co., Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 











AN IOWA MILL, 300 BBLS CAPACITY, 
wants competent second miller; pay good 
Wages and guarantee steady work. Ad- 
dress 3557, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN A 300- 
bbl mill grinding spring wheat; eXceilent 
opportunity for man who is willing to 
work; mill is located in largest city in 
North Dakota; give experience and salary 
expected in first letter. Fargo Mill Co., 
Fargo, N. D. 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern. states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter. 
Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn, 











FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED , 
We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





IF YOU ARE A VERY GOOD SALESMAN 
and you represent a good mill, spring or 
winter, and are working in a market 
where there is a demand for good rye 
flour, or are in a market where there 
should be a demand for rye flour, and you 
have no rye account and your agreement 
with your mill permits you to work a rye 
account, we wish you would inquire about 
Wisconsin rye and about the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., and if you find Wis- 
consin rye is the best rye grown in 
America and the Globe mill is the best rye 
mill in Wisconsin, write us about repre- 
senting us. The Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STRONG SALESMAN, PRODUCING GOOD 
volume in Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida and Tennessee, wants connection 
with active mill that will co-operate for 
this business; spring or winter wheat; sal- 
ary and bonus arrangement. Address 3564, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN CHARGE OF MILL UP TO 
500 bbls, or as second in larger; lifetime 
experience on all systems with hard and 
soft wheats; am married, very steady, 
absolutely reliable; handy with tools, and 
can come on reasonably short notice; write 


me full details of your offer. Address 
3532, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbis, or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43, active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed as head 
miller and superintendent and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 3421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 28, IS DESIROUS 
of establishing himself in sales depart- 
ment, not on road, of milling game, pref- 
erably in southwestern territory; has had 
six years’ buying and selling experience 
with house closely associated with mill- 
ing business; one-half this time travelling 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, Ad- 
dress 683, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


EXPORT—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN; 
excellent record and references; ready con- 
nections throughout Europe, Africa, Near 
East and Spanish-America; Spaniard, 24; 
French, Spanish, English, Portuguese and 
Italian spoken, first three fluently; good 
working knowledge other two; do not reply 
unless making over 1,500 bbls daily; ex- 
port markets are the field of the future, 
Write at once to 3506, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERT SALESMAN—I WISH TO REP- 
resent some large spring or Kansas wheat 
mill in the eastern territory with head- 
quarters in New York, on a commission 
basis, with a nominal drawing account of 
$50 per week to cover expenses; can pro- 
duce excellent results with a good flour 
and competitive prices if the mill is able 
to ship in large lots on short notice; am 
only interested in representing a mill that 
is looking for a large eastern distribution, 
or desirous of increasing the present sales; 
at the present time I am earning over 
$12,000 per year on a commission basis, 
and unless you can show me that you have 
a good flour and are able to supply same 
in large lots I would not be interested. 
Reply, with full details, to Box 3552, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WITH 12 YEARS’ OFFICE 
and road experience wishes position as 
manager of sales with reliable mill, Ad- 
dress 3549, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

THOROUGHLY COMPETENT STENOGRA- 
pher desires position with milling firm in 
city; four years’ milling experience; best 
of references. Address 3542, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR MAN 





HEAD MILLER OF LARGE EXPERIENCE 
is desirous of locating in Minnesota per- 
manently, and of getting in with parties 
where an interest could be acquired in 
time. Address 3490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS MILLER IN COUNTRY MILL DOING 

custom work principally. (Midget pre- 

ferred), in northern Minnesota, North Da- 
kota or Montana; married; 38 years old; 
wages not less than $150 month; ready 

Sept. 1. Box 328, Elk River, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
quainted with jobbers, bakers and retailers 
in Lllinois, will be open for position Sept. 
1; Illinois territory preferred; salary and 
commission or salary and expenses; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 3534, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A 35,000-BBL NEW ENGLAND FLOUR, 
feed and grain salesman, 40 years of age, 
selling in car lots, bakers and jobbers, 
knows territory, spring or winter; salary, 
commission or good drawing account with 
a contract. Address 3507, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in good mill from 300 bbis up, with 
reliable firm; life experience in milling 
hard and soft wheat with all makes of 
machinery; prefer Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon or Montana. Address 3479, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED MANAGER WHO IS 
also a practical miller; as the milling 
industry assumes its normal course it will 
require thorough milling experience to 
manage a mill successfully; if you are 
in need of such a manager write to 3537, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





DO YOU NEED A MANAGER OR SUPER- 
intendent that can manage any terminal 
elevator, line of elevators or general grain 
business and handle same in all their 
branches efficiently? Have had ample ex- 
perience as crop reporter, travelling buyer 
and superintendent and manager of one 
of the large northwestern plants; my rec- 
ord will stand any investigation; salary 


not so much an object as being able to 
get a working interest; can accept a posi- 
tion within 30 days; changing because of 
change in policy of the present manage- 
ment, which is new. Address 3559, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—MILLER WITH SOME CAPI- 
tal can acquire whole or part interest in 
up-to-date 60-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
North Dakota county seat; new building 
and machinery; electric power; excellent 
crop in sight; fine territory and free from 
competition. Address 3461, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOUR AND CORN- 
meal mill, water power, or controlling in- 
terest, to a practical miller. A. C. Burnett 
Co., Cadiz, Ky. 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 380-BBL 
capacity steam-power flour mill, located in 
Cyrus, Minn; excellent wheat territory; 
price, $10,000. For further information 
write Kolb Investment Co., Bagley, Minn. 








FOR SALE—50 TO 60-BBL PLANSIFTER 
mill, in the garden spot of Minnesota; big 
territory for exchange trade; would take 
some good farm land in exchange. Ad- 
dress 3538, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. ° 


NEBRASKA MILL FOR SALE—100-BBL 
capacity, located in excellent hard wheat 
territory; has established trade, with three 
salesmen on the road and branch ware- 
house in western city; priced right for 
quick sale. Address 3484, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—550-BBL FLOUR MILL, IN 
good condition, situated on the C., R. L 
Pp, Cc, M. & St. P. and Cc, B. & Q 
railway company lines in Davenport, Iowa; 
advantageously situated to get winter 
wheat from Kansas or spring wheat from 
the Dakotas. Address the Phoenix Milling 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, 

















FOR SALE—60-BBL MIDGET MARVEL 
mill; North Dakota county seat; new 
building and machinery; electric power; 
terms to suit on entire property or for 
part interest; big crop in sight; no com- 
petition; splendid opening for practical 
miller with some capital. Address 3460, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL OF 350 BBLS 
daily capacity, located in best part of 
southern Manitoba; building solid brick, 





September 1, 1920 


FOR SALE—TWO BUCKLEY DISIN'TRr- 
grators, No. 0, as good as new. Hector 
Co-operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





elevator capacity 60,000 bus; wareh 
holds 15 carloads; Canadian Pacific and 
Great Northern railways; good local trade; 
reasonable price and terms to suitable 
buyer. Address Box 1000, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Toronto, Ont. 


FOR SALE—ONE SET THREE-PAIR-HIi 5}; 
Wolf grinding rolls, size of rolls 10x30 
all ball-bearing; complete with feeder: |) 
A-1 condition. Write Box 902, Oklaho,, 
City, Oklahoma, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MISCELLANEOUS 











SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 
FOR SALE AT BARGAINS 


4-in spiral conveyors, 8 ft long. 
4-in spiral conveyor, 16 ft long. 
4-in spiral conveyor 8 ft 4 in 
long. 

chain conveyor, 15-ft centers. 
chain conveyors, 10-ft centers. 
upright corn sheller. 

Northway feed mill 
size). 

hexagon reel. 

Cleland grain cleaner. 
Barnard dustless wheat ware- 
house separator, 

Fairbanks wagon scale, 6-ton 


mr oo 


He Doe 


(large 


—_— eee 


capacity, with dumping at- 
tachment. 
1 Beall steam wheat heater, 


25-bu capacity. 

Columbian feed governor, 25- 
bu capacity. 

Geo. T. Smith middlings puri- 
fiers, 

Barnard smutter and scourer. 
Davis feeder and mixer. 
Harman dust collectors, tubes 
12 rows wide, 15 rows deep, 
9 ft long. 

Barnard size No. 2 dustless 
wheat separator and oats and 
weed extractor. 

Barnard flour dresser. 

5-in woven cotton elevator 
belting, with cups attached 
every 16 in apart—lengths 90 
to 100 ft. 

Howe barrel scale. 

Barnard plansifter, 9 sections 
12-in by 5-ft sieves. 


This is the machinery of the 
Faribault Roller Mills, which we 
purchased together with other 
real estate, and have decided to 
use the buildings to enlarge our 
furniture plant. If interested, 
write for prices, 


_ 


to 


pee 


- 


~~ 


ee 


Faribault Furniture Co., 
Faribault, Minn. 


RICHMOND CORN- 
mill, rolls LePage cut and sharp, 
$325; one 9x24 double stand style ‘A” 
Allis roll, caliper 8%, $300; one 2-pair- 
high 9x30 Strong-Scott feed mill, will 
handle one or two streams, perfect condi- 
tion, $550; one Nordyke & Marmon swing 
sifter, 5 sections, 4 sieves deep, $250; send 
for our list of machinery, shafting and 
belting. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 


ONE 3-PAIR-HIGH 


meal 


WANTED—SIX NO. 2 BEAL DEGEI 
nators, direct connected motors, 220- 
60-cycle, 3-phase; if you have one or » 
for sale address 682, care Northwes 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or Th« 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ Nationa! 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





CEREAL LABORATORY 
FOR SALE 


Complete in every detail. Most 
modern appliances, Practically 
new. Some parts never used. 
Suitable for bakery or mill. 
For further particulars address 
3531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE, 14x36-!N, 
with 14-ft by 90-in drive wheel; in ; i 
running order. Address Lovejoy Pla g 
Mill Co., 3421 Gillham Road, Kansas 
Mo. 





Our New Big Bulletin No. 285 
Contains some unusual bargains in 
MOTORS—ENGINES 
Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Plant and Milling Equipment 

Send for your copy—No 


ZELNICKER 1 ST.LOUIS 











NO. 1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 
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42 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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FOR FLOUR, MEAL & FEED 





Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 

Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $4.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli: 











City, Mo. 





Branch Managers for Philadelphia 
and Pittsburgh Territories 


Flour well established with trade under mill brands. 
Each office should produce well above 100,000 bbls 
this year—splendid tried out sales force in the field. 
Positions carry good salary, bonus on every barrel 
as shipped—also right to buy Common Stock in 
our company. Don’t apply unless you have had 
experience handling salesmen and a territory. In 
first letter give age, outline very fully your experi- 
ence, give references as to character and ability. 
Address 681, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
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September 1, 1920 





WANTED 
SALES MANAGER 


Owing to our Sales Manager becoming General Manager 
of another mill, the position of Sales Manager is open 
with us. 


To the right man this means: 
1. An excellent salary. 
Plus 
2. A good per cent of our net profits. 
Plus 


3. The right to secure a good block of 
our Common Stock, which, as we 
are financed, is a very attractive 
stock. 





The Branch Office system of sales is used. The Sales 
Manager’s opportuniti¢s with us are very exceptional. Our 
Sales Manager who is leaving says that what he learned 
here meant so much to him that, measured that way, he 
could well have afforded to have been here even without 
the very excellent money he made. 


The right man will be a factor in determining the policies 
of the company—he will be intimately in touch with all 
phases of our business—he will be encouraged to assume 
great responsibility and to assert his initiative, his original- 
ity, and his ideas. There will be a wonderful chance for 
a man to develop—his working conditions will be very 


happy. 
Address 680, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 
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United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
Establishes Supervision 
Office in Sioux City 


This important service and 
recognition of the Sioux City 
market will be greatly appreci- 
ated by. flour and cereal manu- 
facturers.. In addition to this 
service the carriers have also 
established a Car Cooperage and 
Reclamation Bureau in Sioux 
City. This places Sioux City on 
a parity with other large termi- 
nal markets. 


Look to Sioux City for your 
mill location. We have some 
interesting milling facts for you. 
Write for them. 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books Book of Receipts 


and “Milling Lessons”’ 75¢ each; “Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 
eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U.S. A, 














$200,000,000.00 Lost - il 


Rats Took It Af 
(keg 


; Eliminate your share of this waste 
ZZ 7 eG —* ; — Va « 
-. ZS Zoylly The Felix-Girard Co., Minneapolis, Minn. re ad as 





without odor or bother. 














Taylor’s ‘‘Fuma”’ 


CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


Kills Moths ana Weevils 


Recommended by agricultural departments of State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable ex- 
terminator of all grain-destroying pests. ' 

Easy to use, inexpensive. Permeates every nook 
and corner. Does not injure grain in any way. 





















Write for full details and price list. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 


YORTH BAG COMPANY 


HIS ~— TENNESS 
































‘THE 
MILLER’s HoLIDAY 


A Collection of Short Stories written for 
The Northwestern Miller by 
O. Henry, Rosert Barr, Howarp Pye, 
OcravE THANET, HAMLIN GARLAND, FRANK 
R. Stockton, J AMES LANE ALLEN, CHARLES 
F. Lummis and Epwarp Everetr HAL.e. 





With three illustrations by Howarp Pyte, R. Caron Woopvitte 
and Frank X. Levenpecker. 






EDITED BY RANDOLPH EDGAR 







252 pages printed on excellent paper, size 12ino., 
attractively bound in boards. 


Price, $2.00 


A limited number will be printed, and the book is 
offered for sale by direct order only. 





Ready for delivery within three weeks. 


Advance orders, accompanied by remittance to 
cover, will be filled in the order of their receipt 
until the edition is exhausted. 


The Miller Publishing Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 





ATTA 
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Mills and Western Offices at 


MooseE Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
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1,500 Barrets Rouiep Oats anp OatmMEAL 
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Highest Quality 


Eastern Sales Office: 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Boarp or Trape Buiipine 


MONTREAL 
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Codes: Riverside and A B C Sth Edition 





Cable Address: ‘“FABEAN,’’ Montreal 
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Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
WINNIPEG 
We are giving special attention to 
the wants of Canadian mills buying 
Manitoba wheat and other grains. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Toronto Milling Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 
Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
C.P.R.Bidg. TORONTO, CANADA 9 SPRING " a Address: Grain Exchange 
GRAIN RECEIVERS 
MEME GRAIN SHIPPERS 


CHAPLIN BROS. & CO. ene soy 

















TheT.H. Taylor Company,1ic. 



































Grain Merchants MANITOBA FLOUR GRAIN AND FLOUR Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
wu corn we EXPORTERS : and Blended Flour 
MONTREAL, QUE. | TORONTO, ONT. rer ere ne CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange ae Correspondence solicited 
t Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd. Cable Address: ‘‘HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat 
Daily Capacity, 8,000 Barrels eune . . . x 
Millers of Ounadian Spring, Winter and Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 7 
e ours fo: . TT 
ro domestic account Pr VANCOUVER, CANADA The Wm. Snider Milling Co.,Ltd. 
jorrespondence eolicite Exporters: Hard Spring Wheat Flour, 9) llent locati dl 1 , 
1808 Royal Bank Bldg. TORONTO, CANADA Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Ete. insure service. Write for samples today. WATERLOO,ONTARIO 
Sag Te ee ‘ Me wes 




















